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To the Right Honorable be ed 


Lord: CARTERET, 


4% 1 10 


[4 01. Sibi 8 900100 5 "Y 
neo! of his Ma eres Fa! detlef 
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-My Long, N AA? cn Ute 
AVING lately nd the oe of pre-' 
ſenting the humble Addreſs of the Pro- 
I IX vince of the Maſſachyſets-Bay to his Ma- 
jeſty, for the continuance of their charter pri- 
| vileges, which they apprehend in ſome danger: 
it ſeem'd agreeable at the ſame time, to explain 
the right which the charter governments have to 
thoſe privileges, Nor could an argument of this 
nature be ſo properly addreſs'd to any other per- 
ſon as your Lordfhi N. who, in your high ſtation, 
have all his Majeſty's . and plantations 
within your rg and 1 immediate 
e b 9 


* 
nn 


the ay grace, x bes humbly hope they have 
ſome claim to it from their firm and exemplary 
loyalty. For it may be ſaid to their honor, that” 
it is not known there is a ſingle perſon in all the 
charter governments, whatever there may be 1 3... 
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amiable good 
| | ſhip, which ſoff 
| and makes our acceſs eaſy, hen, public — 


calls. aß tg Atte pom 1e 1. I 2 IJ 


May you long continue an ornament rang 7 
Port @ his Majeſty's councils. 


DEDICATION. 

the reſt, who is not zealouſly devoted to his pre. 
and to the ſucceſſion in his illuſ- 
rr 


It ads my Lon p, a raſh and ill-judg'd 
attempt in me, to enter here into your Lordſhip's 
character, as the manner of Dedicators is; 1 
_ not —— op to — thoſe 
t. 5 8 72 


hed y 
r awn 


but only "a leave e my thanks for that 
E ſo conſpicuous in your Lord- 


s the brow of the miniſter, 
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HE general name of New-England; 
includes in its common acceptation 


the province of the Maſſachuſets- 
Bay,” the colony of Connecticut, the go- . 
vernment of Rhode Iſland, with Providence 
plantations, and the province of New-Hatnp= 
ſhire. The three former ate charter go- 
vernments: the laſt, viz. New-Hampſhire, 
never had any peculiar privileges, but is 
under the immediate and abſolute direction 
of the crown. The Maſſachuſets, as it is 
the firſt of all the colonies in extent of ter- 
ritory and number of inhabitants, was the 
firſt incorporated, having obtain'd their char- 
ter from king Charles the Firſt; in the fourth 


B «  _ 


(4). 


| year of. his reign... The colony of Connece- 
ticut received theirs from king Charles tho 


Second in 1662, and the fourteenth year of 
his reign. The government of Rhode- 
Ifland had theirs in the year following, 
Tieſe charters agreed in all We maui points, 
confirming to the patentees their title to the 

foil, and giving them ample privileges for 
the well ordering and governing the reſ- 
pective plantatioſs: They had power to 
make a common ſeal; to plead and be im- 
pleaded; to call genetal aſſemblies; id make 
Aue, ſo as they were not repugnant to the 
ns of England; tv aſſeſs the: fretmen; to 
conſtitute all civil officers; to array the in- 
babitants in warlike poſture, and uſe the 
martial law;” hen decaſion required. And 
i was provided furthet, that in caſc any 
doubts ſhould-arife, the chartets ſhould-bave 
me moſt ſavotable conſtruction far the be · 
ef the ſcyeral corporations. 

Idwited and encouraged! by aheſe advan- | 
ages; a conſidetable number of perſons diſs 
ſenting from the diſcipline of the eſtabliſhed 
* church; though agreeing with it in doctrine, 


, en into Maſt remote regions, - upon na 


5 7 other 


1 
eue view than to enjoy the liberty of their 
confciences without hazard to themſeluesz 
or offence to others. Thus the colonies 
vent on increaſing and floutiſhing, in ſpite 
of all difficulties, till the year 1684, When 
the city of London loſt its ebarter, and moſt 
of the other corporations in England, in- 
fluenced by fear or flattery, complimented 
king Charles with a furrender of theirs. In 
could not be expected that tkhoſe in Ame- 
rica ſhould eſcape. It was. then that à quo 
varranto was iſſued againſt the gevernor and 
company of the Maſfachuſets- Bay, and ſoca 
after a judgment was given againſt them in 
Weſtminſter Hall. At the ſame time Sir 
| Edmund Andros, then the King's governot 
of New-England, did by otder from court 
repair to Hartford, the capital of Conuec · 
ticut, wich arm'd attendants, and forcibly — 
ſeized their charter for the King. Rhode. | 
Tſland, finding there was no remedy to be 
had, made a virtue of neceſſity, and pea- 
ceeably reſignedb theits. But as ſoon a6 the 
nevys arrived of the happy revolution in | 
2 theſe two laſt mentioned govern- = 
|; ments 


dle manner, the:ceſtoration of ibæir charter. 
| Ig what milmanagement, or other cauſe it 


cautions 


44H 
38 hs claro 2 
trationn in high, they have continued ever 
fſince. Phe governmant of the Maſſachuſets, 
of offsading their ſupetiore at home, 
and gonſidering there was 8 judgment againſ 
them ini the; court Chancery, though 
moſt unfairlx and illegally obtained, did not 


think it adviſgable. to: make this. ſbeps but 


ſent agenta 46 Curt to ſupplicate, in a hum- 


was wing that chaꝝidid nat obtain it, and 
that this loyal corporation was the. only one 


Ather in Qldear NawEnglands.thatdid, nut 


roco its loſt liberty under our late glorious 


King William, tin nov too late and thereg 
fore, g ο ον,,j²:= do enquire: A dew 
charter was. ordered, which the. province 


no Has, and is not much more than the 
Mad of the old one: For by theſe new 
letters patent, the appointment of a gover- 
nor, igutenantrgaverovr, ſecretary, and al 


2 an. the admiralty;..;is veſted in 


| powers of the militia is 
A. the } 0A, mg $. go+ 


n | vernor, 


(#3 
vernor; as captain- general. All judges, 
juſtices, . and ſheriffs, to whom thejexecu- 
tion of the laws is entruſted, are nominated 
by the. governor. with the advice of his 
Majeſty s council. The governor has a ne- 
gatiye upon the choice of counſellors, 
which is both peremptory and unlimited: 
He is neither obliged; to rendet à reaſon, 
nor reſtrained to any number. All. laws | 
enacted by the general aſſembly are {ent 
home for the royal approbation or difallow- 
ance. There. 18, beſides, one very com- 
prehenſive article inſerted in this charter, 
that no laws, ordinances; ele br as 
of government whatſoever, ſhall be of any a 
validity, without the cbnſent of the Rings 
governor ſignified in writing. W gal 
By theſe· reſervations: the pretvgitive'sf 
the-crown]! ani 'theidependatith of the | 
province thervon are iy the moſt effbctull 
manner ſecured, if chere Had been any 
danger before, ac. 1 hope in the ſequel! of 
this diſcourſe, to demonſtrate that thete 
was not. And yet it happens . 
that this charter of King William, 


W reſtrained; is as obnoxious is 
either 


K 


( is } 


either of the other Which have theit foll 


and entire forte. Accordingly "when abour. 
tr years fince 4 bill was "brought into the 
houſe of Commons, and twice read, for 
regulating the charter and proprietary go- 
vernments, this was one — 4 the reſt, 
and the firſt named in che bill. And the 
the: honourable houſe" thought! fit, upon 
hearing the petitions preſented to them up! 
on that'cecafion, to drop their proceedings, 
there is reaſon to believe they may? ar 
another time "reſume them. It is in 
this view, that I have put together , a 
moughts on the fubject. Which for | 
| fake T Habe diſpoſed under 'the' following 
heads: © Its 20) avignn F E . df; 
; + TR," T'ſhall endeaveour to ſhow,” that the 
charter governments' have à good and un- 
doubted right to their reſpeRive charters. 
1 2dly, That they have not Forfeited them 
by* any milgovernmeut — 8 
tration. Oh r onen ems $M 
Zadly, Thit if they had, it wouls . 
de the intereſt of the crown do accept the 


forfeitures. 11 And, 23: ann 2.4243 
1 B00 620 oo canine 2 "4, 


WT « 


| , Tw3 

Athly, I hal. make ſome. obſervations 
9p9n- the extraordinary method of pro- 
ceeding. againſt the charters. by hal * 
r. r b rene e 


«4455 þ TH * yg* 4 8. 1 enn . K 1 rn * 


1ſt Propoſition, Tn the ene 
OGovernments buve a 206d au wn 
_ doubted, Right, to their. re/petfove 


"20 eee. Fr: « 59 Ob 36d if ale 


Aar * }, 7 ia: & 172 r Sant! 90. 1a Aer I 
8 4 — there can be no 
difficulty. Thecharters were granted 


by che crown, and the King is acknowledged 
to be the head and fountain of all corpor+ 


ations and franchiſes. For tho) my Lord 
Coke takes notice, That a body politick 
ſuch preſciption is only valid upon a pre- 
ſumption that there Was an ancient grant 
of the crown, which by the injury of time 
was afterwards loſt. I need not ſinſiſt upon 
to gbſerye, that the American charters are 
al a higher nature, and ſtand on a betten 


4 


. 
foot, than the corporations in England: For - 
| theſe latter were granted upon improve- 
ments already made, and therefore were 
acts of mere grace and favor in the crown; 
whereas the former were given as premiums. 
for ſervices to be performed, and therefore 
are to be conſidered as grants upon a valua- 

ideration ; which adds weight and 
Qrength to the „ 
Jo increaſe the nations commerce And 
enlarge her dominions, muſt be allowed 
a work of no little merit, if we conſider 
the [haraſhips/+to. which the adventurers 
were expoſed ; or the expence in making. 
their ſettlements; or laſtly, the great ad- 
yantages - thence accruing to the crown 
and nation. It would be an endleſs-taſk to 
recount; all the diſappointments, and diſ- 
aſters that befel the firſt planters in theſe 
enterprizes. I ſhall therefore only ſay in 
general, that after many dangers in their 
voyages over the Atlantic, which was not 
ſuch an eaſy; navigation. a hundred years 


ago as it is now, they ariived at an inhoſ. 


pitable ſhore and a waſte wilderneſs, where 
there weie few of the neceſſaries, and not 
10051 ono 


* 


630% 
dne vf ue necomdAtiöhs of Tife; where 
te ellmate was ff extieme/ the ſümmer 
heats ſo coreliiagꝭ and tiid din ters for wk 
and ſo cold that the country/ſremed hardly 
habitable! to ſutn up their chisfof 
they found themſelves inevitably © engaged 
in a war wir the natives. page bo ork 
 fatigue*and” famine, by the ertremity of 
the ſeaſons, and by a war with the ſabüges! 
the firſt planters ſoon* forind their graves, 
leaving the young und en Perfaeck 
by their ſuryYO tft. 
„To emit alk his 1 halb oy b far. 
ticulat ia the expence, Which was above” 
⁊20οον ian ſettlitig che ſinglé "province's"? 
the'Maſachtiſets-Bay.' The account ſtands 
thas ihe” Freight of 'the palengers cet 
95600h The" Wailſporthtion"of their Bf: 
ſtodkcof vattle came to 12 ,000l, The pro- 
vi gon: did in for ſubfiſtauce till by tillage" 
more vou¹ũg be rand; eoft %, 00e. The 
materials for building their firſt little cots" © 
tages came to 18, ot Their 'krms: and 
ammunition coſt 42,0001; Theſe ſeyeral 
artieleb amount to 192, Oool. not taking 
into the account the ** great ſums whick 
185 were 


— * 


— ——— a 


in making this great plantation, and twelve 


Some of the oldeſt and moſt experienced 
traders to thoſe parts have by computation 
made theſe exports ariſe er the value of 
360,000]. - per annum. 
thence are equally. beneficial: to the king- 
_ They brought home bullion as long 

as they Bad any left; and now they are 


(wu) 


ad ach in things of private uſe, that 
people could not be without; who were 
going to poſſeſs an uninhabited land. I 


muſt add, that 192 ſhips were employed 


years were ſpent before it was N to 


— tolerable degree of perfection. 


As great, however, as this expence was, 
1 believe it will appear that the fettlement 
of New-England was not more chargeable 


its conſequence profitable to Great- Britain. 


There is no ſort of Britiſh manufacture, 
but what the ſubjects there demand im 


babe 


4 greater or leſs proportion, as t 
ability to pay for it; every thing for the 


ale, convenience, ornament, and (I ſay 


it with regret) the luxury and pride of life. 


The imports from 


o exhauſted „— gels 
#3 . directly, 


It is there they ſell their fiſn, and the pro- 


( as ) 
directly, they continue to remit it hy the 
way of Spain, Portugal and the Streights e 


duce of it comes hither in gold and filvery 
or bills nk orig th "ITY is the ſame 
thing. 2 it" zus TIT | 

Other and: better: "returns! ow money 
itſelf they make in maſts, the faireſt and 
largeſt in the whole world, beſides pitch? 
tar, turpentine, toſin, plahk, knees: ſor 
ſhips, and other ſpecies ef timber rr 
various uſes. Theſe; eſpecially pitck and 
tar, were formerly purchaſed of che 8wede 
with crown pieces at intoleruble pin 
but ſince the encouragement given for their; 
importation from Ne- England, they have 
fallen to half the value. It is further 0 
he conſidered, that what we take of theſo 
commodities from our own plantations, is 
brought home in our on ſhips} and paid 
for with our manufacture. 
Ne -England alſo imports logwood for 

the dying our woollen goods in quantities 
ſuflicient for our own uſe, and à ſurplus 
with which we furniſh Holland, Ham- 
_ bucgh, and other markets in ee Je 

% "7. | 1s 


( 26 ) 
is//avholly owing to the induſtry ,of tbo 
people of 'New+England, . that this uſeful 

commodity:is reduced from 30 and 40l. per 
tan, which we uſed to pay for it to the 
Spaniard, to 121. per ton, which is the 
preſent price, and out of this 121. there 
ig 4. 58. paid to the crown for cuſtom. 
Other articles might be mentioned, as 
vrhale- oil and fins, which are yearly im- 
ported from New-England in no con- 
temptible quantities. They are uſeful in 
ſeveral manufactures; and if not had 
from thence muſt have been purchaſed of 
the oats WP were at 3 
9 Incest 211 
Tis ime, NewEagladd: . no 1 
but it aſſiſts the iſlands that do; without 
which aſſiſtanee they could not make it, 
at leaſt not cheap enough, and in ſufficient 
quantities to anſwer the markets in Europe. 
For if the ſugar iſlands were obliged to 
ſo wheat, and plant as much Indian corn 
as they wanted, they muſt needs plant the 
fewer canes, and by conſequence make the 
leſs ſugar. From thence they are alſo 
ſupplied with horſes for their mills, timber 


a e 5 . 


x 325 


(17) 
for their ſugar works, ſtaves for their caſks, 
and what is more conſiderable, with barrel 
| pork, mackrel, and refuſe cod-fiſh for their 
negroes, without which their labour would 
yield nothing to their owners. For were 
they to feed their ſlaves with beef and other 
proviſions from Britain and Ireland, the 
. expence of a plantation would” deyour the 
whole produce of it. There are now ſuch 
quantities of ſugar made in the French and 
Dutch plantations, and ſo much imported 
from Brazil by the Portugueſe, that our 
ſugar iſlands need all advantages to make 
that commodity cheap and in plenty, that 
we may be able to out - do, or atleaſt equal. 
our neighbours in the foreign markets. 
It may be added, that New-England is 
2 good 'nurſery of ſeamen for the navy. 1 
believeI may affirm, that there was hardly 
a ſhip, during the laſt war, in the royal 
navy, without ſome of their ſailors on 
board, which ſo diſtreſſed the New-Eng- 
land merchants, that they were obliged 
to man their ſhips with Indians and Ne- 
gtroes. | | | | 


What 


Z N Wok 
.: What Ihavye ſaid amounts to this: THAT 
- New-England received her charters on this 
expteſs candition, of ſettling colonies for 
the benefit.of the crown; THAT ſhe was 
at a vaſt expence, and-through incredible 
difficulties accompliſhed: the work even be · 
yond what was ever hoped or expected. 
Add then the concluſion. that L Mord | 
5 draw from theſe premiſes? is this, THAT 
to. trip: the country af their, charters after 
the ſervice! has been ſo ſucceſsfully per- 
farmed, is abhorrent From 2 s 
and juſtice. Wienbe Us 

But it is urg d. That = croum — nb 
take back the foi, though it dats the charters; 
which indeed is ſaying very little or nothing. 
The crown,” ſtrictly ſpeaking, neither did 
nor could grant the foil,; having no right in 
it ſelf. Queen Elizabeth gave out the firſt 
patent to Bir Walter Rawleigh in 1584 and 

- If ſhe had any right, what was it and whence 
| derived? It was not a right of inheritance, 
{ becauſe thoſe countries did not deſcend. to 
her from her anceſtors. | Not of congueft, 
becauſe ſhe neither conquered nor attemp· 
ted * conquer them. Beſides, it would 
be 
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be pretty r ns frei we 
where there was no preceding injury or 
provocation, could create a right. Nor 
did it ariſe by purchaſe, there being no 
money or other valuable confideration paid. 
Nor could ſhe claim by the priar diſcobery 7 

or pre-occupancy, as the Civilians ſpeak, be- 8 
| cauſe that gives a right only to derelict undi, 
which theſt were not, being full of in- 
habitants, who undoubtedly had as good 
a title to their own country, as the Eu- 
ropeans have to theirs. And fure nobody 
will fay in plain terms, that we have any 
claim upon the foot that we were Chritianss 
and they Heathens; which yer 'F know 
ſome perſons of no obſeure fame have tacitly , 
ſuggeſted. Rome itſelf, as imperious as 
the is, never carried her ptefences to this 
height: for though ſome of her doctors 
have taught, abſurdly enough, that dominion 
is founded in grace, none of them ever 
ſaid that property Was. There remains then 
no other right than what is derived from the 
native lords of the ſoil, and that is what 
the honeſt: New-England planters rely on, 
having purchaſed it with their money. The 


Indian 
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odio title-therefore, as it is decryed and 
undervalued here, ſeems the only fair and 
juſt one; and neither Queen Elizabeth by 
ber patents, or King James by his after- 
wards, could give any more than a bare 2 — 
77 pre- emp lim. | 

And yet admitting that aha crown EO 
the foil; to how little muſt the value of 
ſuch grants amount, all circumſtances con- 
ſidered ? The patentees were not only ob- 
liged to travel a thouſand leagues beyond 
ſea, but to purchaſe their grants over again 
af the natives, before they could be put 
into paſſeſſion. The land itſelf was of a 
rough ſavage nature, incumbered with un- 
profitable woods, and of no uſe, till by 
vaſt labour and expence ſubdued and oul- 
tivated. For to ſpeak the truth, thoſe 
parts were but bare creation to the firſt 
planters, and their labour Ii tbe een 
ae, e enen | A 

So that which way N we 2 it, 
I think it's plain, if the crown reſumes 
the charters, it will take away the whole 
it gave, and deprive the patentees of the 
only recompence they were to have for all 
their 
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| their toils and fatigues, which they thought 
to have conveyed ſafe to their poſterity: 
Could they have imagined this, could they 
have foreſcen that their privileges were ſuch 
tranſitory things, as to laſt no longer than 
their work ſhould be done, and their ſettle» 
ments compleated, they had never engaged 
in ſo hazardous and difficult an-enterprize; 
They would never have parted from theie 
native land. being neither criminals nor 
neceſſitous; and thoſe countries which 
have ſince added ſo much to the wealth and 
greatneſs. of the crown, might have been 
a barren wilderneſs to this day; or what 
is worſe, and more probable, might have 
been filled with French colonies, whereby 
France would have reigned ſole miſtreſs.of 
North America. coil. 
1 believe it will be generally allowed, 
that my argument. is thus far right, if I 


can make gabd my ſecond propoſition, | 
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24 Propoſition. © That theſe Govern- 
' ments have by no Miſbehavior WF 
heit their (ares 


** 
- 


HAT theſe. governments have by 
2 no miſbehaviour forfeited back their 
| charters to the crown. = 
Some of the ableſt common lawyers 
that England could ever boaſt of, have 
maintained that a corporation, being an 
ens rationis, is in its nature indiſſolvable, and 
that therefore no abuſe of its franchiſes can 
effect it in point of forfeiture, or determine 
its being. If this argument ſhould ' be 
thought too ſubtle and metaphyſical, I 
kill | hope however it will be allowed an ex- 
'$ treme on the other ſide, that a corporation 
ſhould be threatened for every offence to 
- be ſeized into the King's hands. The ſub- 
jects abroad claim the privilege of Magna 
Charta, which ſays that no man ſhall be 
fined above the nature of his offence, and 
whatever his miſcarriage be, a ſaluo contene- 
mento fuo is to be obſerved by the Judge. 
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If therefore they have committed faults, b 
let them be cha/tiz'd, not dſtroyed; let not 
their corporations be diſſolved for any other 
crime than a failure of theit allegiance. 
But I need not go into this or any other 
mes point of law, it bein ſufficient 
6 ſhow that the charter governments E 
au of the ſeveral facts which have b 
objected againſt them, and aſſigned as matter 
of forfeiture. In the bill that was brought 
into the houſe of commons, there were 
two allegations againſt the charter and 
proprietary governments, which I ſhall firſt 
anſwer, and then go on to conſider ſuch 
other complaints as I have met with er 
time eto time eint theſe 8 
2 
The yp as againſt the Charter e 
ments, that they have a oprny the Den 


1 the Inhabitants, anſwered. 


PHE firſt charge in the bill againſt 
the charter governments, is that 
they have negletted the defence of the inbabit= 
ant. This I muſt own, if true, and 
ſuch neglect was voluntary, while they had 
D 2 the 
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Inevitably have been loſt ; 
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the means and power of defence” in their 


hands, was a high and treaſonable breach 


of their truſt, and would be the ſtrongeſt 
argument that could be brought for a re- 
ſumption of the charters. But now, if 
T ſhall prove that theſe governments, eſ- 
pecially the Maſſachuſets and Connecticut, 
have in all times paſt defended the in- 
habitants both by ſea and land, as well 


againſt the French as Indian enemy: If I 


ſhall prove that they have all the late war 
protected one of the King's provinces lying 
on their confines, which would other wiſe 
and that another 
of thoſe provinces took no part in the war, 
but maintained a ſhameful neutrality with 


the enemy, whereby the whole weight of 


the war fell on the Maſſachuſets: if I ſhall 


Prove that they have frequently carried 


offenſive arms into the French territories, 
and made one important conqueſt, fince 


aͤnnexed to the Britiſh crown; and that all 
this was done at their own vaſt expence ; 
then, I hope, New-England will ftand 


fairly - acquitted of this ſuppoſed crime of 
neglecting to defend the inhabitants, and 
de 
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be allowed not only irreprehenſible in this 
reſpect, but to have highly merited of the 
crown and nation. a 
Theſe facts are ſo n and lo * 

known, that I am perſuaded this had never 
been aſſigned as a reaſon for diſſolving the 
charters, but with a ſpecial view to Carolina, 
which, when this bill was brought into 
the houſe, was reduced to extremity by a 
war with the Spaniſh Indians; and being 
neither able to defend themſelves, nor 
obtain ſuccors from their lords proprietors, 
addreſſed the crown to take them under 
its protection. It was therefore natural 
enough to mention this in the bill; though 
with humble ſubmiſſion, it being the ſingle 
caſe of one proprietary colony, it ſhould 
in all reaſon have been reſtrained to that, 
and not extended to the charter provinces, 
which are neither alike conſtituted, nor 
were in the ſame diſtreſs. For New-Eng· 
land, as I ſhall preſently ſhow, has defended 
itſelf from the firſt beginning to this day 
without being burdenſome, to the crown, 
though not, without great men * 
difficulties. 


, * # 
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Iis true, they did not commence hoſti- 
ities, nor even take up arms of defence, 
till they found by experience that no other 


means would prevail. The firſt planters, 
far from uſing the barbarous methods prac- 


tiſed by the Spaniards on the Southern con- 


tinent, which have made them deteſtable to 
the whole Chriſtian world; ſought to gain 
the natives by ſtrict juſtice in their dealings 
with them, as well as by all the endearments 
of kindneſs and humanity. To lay an early 
foundation for a firm and laſting friendſhip, 
; they aſſured the Americans, that they did 
not come among them as invaders but pur- 
chaſers, and therefore called an aſſembly of 


them together, to enquire who had the right , 


to diſpoſe of their lands; arid being told it 
was their Sachems or Princes, they there- 
upon agreed with them for what diſtricts 
they bought, publickly and in open market. 


If they did not pay a/great price for their | 
purchaſes, yet they paid AS much as they * 


were worth. For it muſt be conſidered, 
that land was of little uſe to the natives, 


and therefore but of little value. They 
lived chiefly on fiſh and fowl, and hunting, 


eg | | becauſe 
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becauſe they would not be at the pains to 
clear and break up the ground. And as for 
their meadows and marſhes, they were of 
no uſe at all, for want of neat cattle to feed 
them, of which there were none in _ 
parts of the world. i 60 | 
The Engliſh bad no ſooner while 2 
| neceſſary proviſion for themſelves, than they 
applied their cares for the benefit of the 
Indians, by endeavouring to bring them from 
their wild manner of life to the civil and 
polite cuſtoms of Europe. For this pur- 
poſe, they mark'd out land to build Indian 
towns, ſupplied them with all proper utenſils 
for building, preſcribed to them forms of 
government, and above all, omitted no pains 
to bring them acquainted with the goſpel. 
After ſome time, when it was found neceſ- 
ſary, the colony made a law to forbid any | 
_ perſon's purchaſing lands of the Indians N 
without the approbation of the general 
court, to prevent their being over-reached | 
or ill uſed in their private bargains; and 
ſome land, lying very convenient for them, 
was by another law made inalienable, and 
never to be purchaſed out of their hands, 
| than 
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than which nothing could more demonſtrate 
the colony's care and concern for a na» 
tives. 

1 thought myſelf obliged to make this 
preface to the main argument, that I might 
wipe off an unworthy aſperſion that has 
been caſt upon the firſt ſettlers of New- 
England, that they never treated the ſavages 
well, but encroached on their land by de- 
grees, till they fraudulently and forcibly 
turned them out of all. It was far other- 
wiſe,” as I have ſhown; yet nothing could 
oblige the Indians to peace and friendſhip. 
They were alarmed with the ſtrong jealouſies 
of the growing power of the Engliſh, and 
therefore began a war with a reſolution to 
extirpate them, before they had too well 


_ _ eſtabliſhed themſelves. | Yet as terrible as 


this proſpe& was to two or three young co- 
lonies, who had work enough to defend 
themſelves againſt famine, which in a cold 
barren country, ſurrounded with enemies, 
ſtared them in the face, they nevertheleſs 
made no application to the crown for affiſt- 
ance, but drew up articles of confederacy 
we themſelves, by the name- of the 
United 
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United Colonies of New-England, for their 
mutual defence. This done, they took the 
number of all the males in the ſeveral plan- 
tations; and raiſing a poll- tax according to 
each perſon 8 reſpective ability, they with 
one conſent laid aſide their plough-ſhates 
and pruning-hooks for the ſword and the | 
ſpear, and under the command of mejor 
generals, whom they choſe after the manner 
then in England, marched directly to the 
enemy's head-quartets, and ſtropgeſt ſorti- 
ficatiohs, from whence they drove them with 
boo precipitation: Nor did they ſtop there, 
ut purſued them through all their receſſes, 
till they obliged them to enter into a folemn 
treaty of peace. Such howeyer was the per- 
fidious nature of the American ſavages, | that 
they ſoon renewed the hoſtilities; though t to 
their own fatal coſt. For if the Engliſh ex- 
r a variety of fortune, as could not 
but be expected in the viciſſitudes of war, 
yet they were for the moſt part victorious, 
and in the courſe of ſome years, after many 
terrible ſlaughters of the enemy, ſubqued 
and utterly extirpated ſeven or eight fierce a 
and Fran nations. 12 
I am 
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f am ſenſible ſome have endeavoured to 
depreciate theſe conqueſts, as gained over 4 
rude and barbarous people, unexerciſed to 
arms; which if eranted, ftill it cannot be 
faid, that the defence of the inhabitants was 
negletled ; and therefore the charter govern- 
ments can fall under no cenſure, if they 
ſhould be thought to have merited no praiſe. 
But if it be conſidered, that the New-Eng- 
land forces contended with enemies bloody 
in their nature, and ſuperior in number; 
that they attacked them in deep moraſſes, de- 
fended with fortifications ſufficiently ſtrong, 
though not regular; and that the aſſailants 
were not provided with cannon, nor could 
approach by trenches, but advanced on level 
ground: and if to this be added the vaſt fa- 
tigues of their campaigns, where officers 
and ſoldiers lay on the ſnow without any 
ſhelter over their heads, in the moſt rigo- 
rous winters; I ſay, if a juſt conſideration 
be had of theſe things, envy itſelf muſt ac- 
knowledge that their enterprizes were hardy, 
and their ſucceſſes glorious. And though 
the brave commanders who led on theſe 
troops, and moſt of them died in the bed 
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of honour, muſt not ſhine in the Britiſh an- 


nals, yet their memory ought to be facred 
in their own country, and there at leaſt be 


tranſmitted to the lateſt poſterity. 


The inland parts being now at reſt, the 
war was removed to the frontiers, which 


were cruelly harraſſed by other Indian tribes, 
animated and aſſiſted by the French of Ca- 
nada, who have given the Maſſachuſets but 


few intervals of peace, and thoſe very ſhort 
ones, from that time to this day. All this 


while THAT government was never wanting 
to protect the King s ſubjects within their 


„. 1k even in the remoteſt parts of 
They kept troops on foot, no leſs than 
fi or ſeven hundred at a time, to cover the 
barrier line, and build forts wherever they 
were neceſſary; one of them named Wil- 
liam-Henry, but commonly called Pema- 
quid-fort, becauſe built on a river of that 
name, was in the heart of the enemy's 


country, and deſerves a particular deſcrip- 
tion. It was built of ſtone in a quadran- 
gular figure, 737 foot in circumference, 
without the outer wall, and 108 foot ſquare 
within the inner ones. It had 28 ports, 
n and 
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and 18 guns mounted, 6 being 18 poundets. 
The wall on the ſouth line fronting to the 
fea, was 22 foot high, and aboye 6 foot 
thick at the ports, which were 18 foot from 
the ground. . The round tower at the weſt 
end 0 this line, was 29 foot bigh : the 
wall. on the caſt line was 12 foot high, on 
the north 1 10, and on the weſt 18, It ſtood 
20 rod _ high-water mark, and was 
garriſoned with 60 and ſometimes 199 men. 
The expence in building and maintaiding 
this garriſon was conſiderable, yet the pro- 
vince chearfully ſubmitted to it; nor did 
they « decline rebuilding it, after it was ſut- 
prized and demoliſhed by the French, for 
any other reaſon, but that it was found by 
experience, the enemy could come many. 
miles wide of it, and attack their frontiers. 
They therefore built forts at Sacb and Caſco, 
and other places moſt expoſed, which af. 
wered the ſame end. | 
By this | care the p power e of the chethy Was 
ery much broke, and the King province 
of New - Hampſhire, from whence the royal 
navy is annually ſupplied with maſts, has 
been preſerved, which otherwiſe muſt Have 
$5 : unavoidably 
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uhavoidably been loſt, ** unable to helm 


itſelf, and receiving no ſuccours from home, 
New-York, another of the King's provinces, 
has always kept itfelf in a ſtate of neutra - 
lity, contributing nothing to the common 


ſafety, whilft the Canada Indians, joined” 
by parties of the French, uſed to make their 


rout by their borders without moleſting 
them, and fall upon the out-towns of the 
Maſſachuſets. This behaviour was the 


more unpardonable in that government, 
becauſe they have 400 regular troops main 


tained among them at the King's charge, 
and have the five nations of the Iroquois on 
their confines, who are entirely dependent 
on them, and thight cafily, had they been 
engaged in the common eauſe, at all times 
haye intetcepted the enemy in their marches; 
and thereby have prevented the depredationy 


committed bi his Majeſty's ſubjects. Solemn 


and repeated applications were made to the 
govefninent of New-York, by the governors 


of Maſſachuſets, Connecticut, and Rhodes 


Hand, in jdint letters on this ſubject, but 
in vain. The anſwer Was, they could not 
think it proper to engage their Indians in 
" " 4- _ an 


J 
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an actual war, leſt they ſhould - endanger. 
their, own frontiers, and bring upon, them- 
ſelves an expence which. they were in no 
condition to provide for. And thus the 
poor charter colonies were left to bear the 
whole burden, and do all the work them 
ſelves. | 

The province of the Maachoſcts-Bay 
has been equally ſollicitous to protect their 
inhabitants by ſea, againſt any foreign in- 
vaſion. For this end they have kept their 


militia well trained and diſciplined, and by 


an act of the aſſembly obliged all perſons, 
under proper penalties, to be well provided 
vith ammunition and arms, that they might 
be ready in caſe of a ſudden deſcent from 
abroad. Boſton, which is their capital town, 
and principal ſea- port, is fortified with two 
batteries to the ſea, one at each end of the 
town; and about a league from it, at the 
entrance of the harbour, there is a ſtrong 
beautiful caſtle, which is by far the fineſt 
piece of military architecture in the Britiſh 
America. It was built by Col. Romer, a 
famous German engineer, at the country's 
expence, and is called Caſtle William, It 
my AER is 


ET 
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is a 9uarr? furrounded with 4 ord way, ett carre 


and joined with two lines of communication 
from the main battery, as alſo a line of com- 
munication from the main gate to a tedoubt, 
which is to prevent the landing. It is well 
ſituated near the channel, to hinder ſhips 
from coming up to the town, which muſt 
all come within piſtol ſhot of this battery. 
It is mounted with 100 pieces of cannon, 
ſeveral of which are placed on a platform, 
near high water mark, ſo as to rake a ſhip 
fore and aft, before ſhe can bring her broad- 
ſides to bear againſt the caſtle, and ſome of 


theſe cannon carry 42 pounders. In peace 5 
| there is an independent company of $0.or | 


100 men, I am not certain which, that 
conſtantly are on duty; but in time of war 


zoo able men are exempted from all other 


military duty, to attend the ſervice of the 
caſtle at an hour's warning, upon any ſignal 
given of the approach of an enemy. To 
prevent the caſtle's being ſurprized, there is 
a light-houſe built on a rock, a 
above water two leagues from the town, 

which makes a fignal to the caſtle of the 
approach of any ſhips, and their number. 
4 2 | The 
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The caſtle. again EA the town, and it 
there be five ſhips or more in time of War; 
an alarm is given to all the adjacent country 
by firing a beacon. The province has alſo 
a galley or frigate well manned in time of 
war, to guard the coaſt from privateers, 
and to convoy theit home trade. In ſhort; 
nothing that could be done for defence 
of the ſubject by ſea or land, has been leſt 
_ undone; It is really aſtoniſhing to cotfider; 
and difficult to believe, that theſe little 
govetnrnertts Would be able by their own 

Nrength, and at wer ene ae to 4 
form ſuch great things. he) $i; 
Asa yet this is not all that muſt be faid 

us their defence. For, as 1, have before. 
obſerved, they haye diſcovered à noble zcal 
0 enlatge the Britiſh empire, by ünder- 
taking ſeveral chargeable expeditions ageinſt 
the ſtrongeſt French ſettlements in America. 
In the year 1690 they made an armament 
againſt Port-Royal, which was à neſt f 
privateers, and a Dypkirk to the American 
trade ; beſides that it was the head quarter, / 
from whence parties of French and Indians 
Ae out, and fel * 
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of New-Eogland,... : They made thenaſelves 
' maſters of the place with all the country of 
Acadie, and Sir William ; Phipps, . who 
commanded in chief, ,admaniſteced to the 
inhabitants an oath. of ,, allegiance to the 
crown of England in which ſtate, that 
country remained till the peace of Ryſwick, 
when it was delivered up to the French. 
The great ſervice, done the crown: by this 
acquiſition, is now too well known, to need 
being particularly mentioned. 
The New-Englanders being willing to | 
purſue this, good ſucceſs, made an attempt 
againſt Canada the ſame; year, with a fleet 
of 32 ſail of veſſels, beſides tenders, having 
on board 2000 men, Whilſt at the ſame 
time a little army of 1000 Engliſh and 
1 500, Indians were to march by land and 
attack Montreal. Tis true, they fatally 
miſcattiod (and who can anſwer far. the 
fortune of war?) but this ought nat 0 
leſſen the merit of the enterprise, hieß 
they o well intended, and by which they 
| ſo greatly; ſuſfered. It 
money, and what was.infinitely more valua- 
W ths lives bf; i069 men. Nor were 
uon) F theſe 
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theſe -yagrants, ſuch as are picked up here 
in tlie ſtreets, and diſorderly houſes, and 
thence preſſed into the war, but heads of 
families, artificers, and robuſt young men, 
ſuch as no country can ſpare, and leaſt of 
all new ſettlements, where labour is the 
deareſt! thing i in the world, becauſe nothing 
ſo much wanted as bands. They did not 
indeed fall by the ſword of the enemy, 
if that could alleviate their misfortune, but i 
by a camp fever, by famine, and various 
* in their return home, occaſioned 

y by the early approach of a ſevere 
ee which made it ee the | 
eke to ſolloy them. 

Great was the diſtreſs to Which theſe 
poor colonies were reduced by this expenſive 
and improſperous expedition; yet by the 
wiſe: conduct of- the governments, and the 
induſtry | of the people, they ſo well re, 
covered themſelves in leſs than 20 years, 
as to reſolve upon making another | viſit to 
their Freneh neighbours, whom they ſaw 
daily growing in Power, and threatning 
in time to deſtroy all the Engliſh ſettle- 
ments. But not W themſelves ſtrong 
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e to deal with Quebec, they were 
content to make only an attempt on Port 
Royal, which was done accordingly, tho“ 
not with the former ſucceſs, the French 
fort being now ſtrong and regular, and well 
provided for a defence or ſiegeeee. 
Not diſcouraged by this repetiton of mis- 
N when the late Queen ſignified to 
theſe governments, her royal intention. to 
reduce Canada, and required them to pto- | 
vide their quota of troops; it can't be 
imagined with what alacrity they came 
into it, and made in all reſpects ample 
proviſion for it. And tho the courtaltering 
their meaſures did not ſee meet at that 
time to proceed in the deſign, the colonies 
were 2 to near the ſame charge as 7 | 
they had, 1G 
© The next year. da raiſed a bey af | 
troops again, which, commanded by Col. 
Nich olſon, with 500 auxilaries from hence, 
made another deſcent upon Port- Royal, 
and reduced it. For which ſetvice they 
were promiſed by her Majeſty conſiderable 
advantages . in reſpect of trade and the 
fiſhery, to which its hoped A juſt" regard 
"Fi will 


8 troops in ſo ſhort a time; that if they had 


1 ) 
u be had, wWhen Nova- Scotia is brought 2 
under a civil eſtabliſhment; 4 #1: mens 
One may imagine now that thels-colonies 
were quite out of breath, and need a little 
felt. Yet preſently after, when the great 
unfurtunate expedition was ſet on foot 
again Canada under the command] of Ge- 
nera Hill and Admiral: Walker, they fur- 
niched more than the: queta aiſigued them, 
and provided all neceſſaries for the Britiſh 


not been animated by un extraordinary zeal, 
"would not have been poſſible. And not- 
withſtanding ſome people ſound it neceſſary 
to blame New-England, the better to ex- 
euſe themſelves, yet it has been acknow- 
ledged to me by Engliſh gentlemen, who 
were then on the ſpot, and well experienced 
in theſe affaits, that ſueh a fleet and army 
wanting the neceſſaries they did, could 
not have been diſpatched 555 ſhort we. 


from any port in England. | 
 +»My" anſwer to this cls of runden 


would be imperfect, if 1 did got ſtill 


further obſerve, that theſe governments 
yy aſſiſted and 8 the moſt diſtant 
e 

WE 


(4) 


| of his Majeſty's iſlands, and the remoteſt 


ſettlements on the continent, when in diſ- 


treis : upon no other inducement, than 
chat of being theit fellow ſubjects. I will 
give two or three uamples. e itt 
Men in the year ; 170g, or about that 
time Jamaica was in fear of an invaſtiem 


and defircd ſutne help from the government 
of the Maſſuchuſetsʒ they, notwithſtanding 


the length of the voyage which is oſten 
eight or nine weeks, ſent them two com- 
panies of foot, commanded by Col. Walton 
and Capt. Larimore, both very gallant 


officers; + The companies arrived ſaſe, an 


ſer ved ibere two years,” ſometimes on ſhore, 
and at other times as marines on board the 
man of war, then in the ſervice of the 
iſland; and I believe very few of theſe 
Loldiers x over — to mung 


ws ri EE LR: x: 
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n Yau Shit: Novis' Wa ade 

and ruined by Ibberviſſe, New-England 
charitably, and of their own accord, raiſed 
' 20001, for their relief; which they ſent in 
two. veſſels, having each 10001. on boatd 
in flour and ſalt proviſions for their ſub- 
, ſiſtance, 


k 4 


generouſly, neither enen rec 2 


„„ 5 
Kſtance, and in materials for rebuilding 
their houſes and mills. This they did 


any returns, when that ifland came into 
more proſperous circumſtan ces. 
And now lately, When Carens was 


engaged in à war with the Spaniſh Indians, % 


and wanted arms and ammunition, ny: you : 
applied with both from Boſ ton 


pon the whole, what a vaſt” ſund of 
| merit use the charter governments raiſed 


to themſelves from a long ſeries of faith, 


ful and heroic ſervices! And how ſrangely 


out of '\ countenance muſt this objection 
look, that they have neglefed the defence of 
the inhabitants / I have only to wiſh, that 


his Majeſty and his miniſtry had leiſure 


from the important affairs of the nation, 
and of Europe, to conſider their merit, 
and then I aſſure myſelf, inſtead of de- 
priving them of their preſent privileges, 
they would continue them for ever; and 
if there was n for it, r as s many 
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7! he 2d 3 in ebe Bill 4 the Oberen 
Grbernnenti, that ch — NE: ar- | 
de Power, anſwered.” Non 


2 
» 0.4464 ar 44434 v7 


"H E other charge FR . bill is, - that 


-' they have exerc iſed arbitrary power. If 


this beaimed at the proprietary governments, 
Which however 1 don't accuſe, I have 
nothing to ſay; but I am ſure that the 


charter governments ſtand clear of t. The 


thing ſpeaks loudly for itſelf. For the 


governments, : where there ate charters; and 
thoſe charters. entire, all officers civil and 


military are elected by. the people, and that 
annually; than which conſtitution nothing 
under heaven can be a ſtrocger barrier 
againſt. arbitrary rule. For ſhould it be 


allowed, that the people, Corrupted or de- 
ceſved, might inſtead of wiſe magiſtrates 


chuſe tyrants and oppreſſors to lord over 
them one year; yet it can't be imagined, 


that after they have felt the ſmart of it, 
they will do ſo the next. Nor can there 
be a greater obligation on the rulers them- 
ee than that theit 
7 ä election 


-_ 
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Heianogendsnn inches next year. Hens 
tho frequent choice of imagiſtrates has been 
aumein pillar upon vchich all who have 
aimed) at freedom in their ſchemes of go- 
veinment have dep ended. 


Asehe tcaſon is inconteſtible, ſo tdi 


fact is apparent, that theſe governments, 


fa from rettenching the liberty of the 


ſubze ct, have improved it in ſome impor- 
abit attieles, which: the circumſtances of 


things i Grcat- Britain perhaps don't re- 


duite, ct won't eaſdly admit; tnt Gels 


To inſtance in a few There has: been 
from the beginning an office orected;rby 
law in every county, Where all convey- 


ances of land are entered at large, after 
cho grantors have firſt ack o adged - them 


bofone a juſtice of peace; by whichaneans 
much fraud is prevented, no petſon being 
able to. ſell· his eſtate twice, ot take up 
more money upon it than it is worth. 


Proviſion has likewiſe been made for dhe 
ſerurity of the life and property of the 
ſubject in the matter of jurics, Mhõtf are = 
not returned by the ſheriff of the county; 


— W 6 Cote of chr 
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town 
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town a convenient time before the ſitting of 
| the courts. And this election is under hs 
moſt exact regulation, in order to ptevent 
corruption, ſo far as human prudence can 
do it. It muſt be noted, that ſheriffs in tbe 
plantations are comparatively but little offi- 
cers; and therefore not to be truſted as here, 
where they are men of ample fortunes. And 
yet even here ſuch flagrant corruptions have 
been found in returning juries by ſheriffs, 
that the houſe of Commons thought it ne- 
ceſſary, in their laſt ſeſſion, to amend the law 
in this point, and paſſed a Ft: for chooſing 
them by ballot. 

Radrels in hits inn ef 3 is eaſy, 
quick and cheap. All proceſſes are in Eng- | 
liſh, and no ſpecial pleadings or demurrers | 
are admitted, but the general iſſue is always 
given, and ſpecial matters brought in evi- 
dence; which faves time and expence; and 
in this caſe a man is not liable to loſe his 
eſtate for a defect in form, nor is the merit 
of the cauſe made to depend on the niceties 
of clerkſhip. By a law of the country, no 
_ writ may be abated for a circumſtantial error, 
ſuch as a flight miſ-nomer or any informa- 

G lity. 
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ae ban be brou ght fo! 
he people of New £6 WT 
„Net are the people of 7 r -Engla 
prefied Wen d the infinite ae ys FEE: pun 
AvE ich 3 attend the proceedings in ancery, 


th p parties are often ruined þy tb 
pg and length "of 1 25 lait! med Oh 1795 
allo other g Eng ep on | = 
ic & 2 quur are eld the ame, and nev 
Let it! is 250 A a power Fre | 
eing veſted i in the Judges of the cou 25 of 
common, law as to ſome Particular 27 | 
1 nd. they .x make | equitable conſtrüctions in 
others, I muff add, that the fees of offcefs, 
Ek alt forts, are ſettled by. acts of aſſembly | 


moderije p rices, for the caſe of the ſub» 
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Ic te nl to mention other articles, 
but t Si perſuade myſelf it is needleſs. 
k The e de governments 241 — 
1 their excellent laws, and mild admin! mini | 
dien 75 for the ſecurity of bert) ard 4 
perty; for | the encourag ement of Fe and 
 fuppreſſio on of vice; Sg the promoti em et- 
* r erecting free-ſchools and colleges; 


G 2 and 


boi. ſared with them w ben in an evi rig 


04a) 
ads in M, for every i thing that can 
make a peaple happy and proſperaus. Tu 
theſe ar ta it. is owings that Ney - England 
though ſhe bas attained but little more than 
thaſage oa man, with all the diſadvantages 
vader: which ſhe labors in reſpect to pes 
trade and climate, and almoſt a perpetual 
Indian war, has hitherto floutiſhed far above 
any other af the plantations 519% 
his being the caſe of the charter go- 
vernments; let us turn the tables, and ſes 


theyloſt d heir charters. Then the governoc 
of New: England. with four or five ſtran- 
gers ef, his council, men of deſperate for- 
tunes, and bad; principles, made whatlaws, 
and levied what taxes they pleaſed on Ahe 
people. They, without an aſſembly, raiſed 


Aàopennyoin the pound on alli the eſtates in 


tha country, and another penny on all ants 

ported goods, beſides twenty penoe per head 
pale, and an immoderate exciſd on 
wige, dr unt, and ther liquors. Several 
Worthy. perſone having: in an humble addreſs 
daßreſented this proceeding as avgrievance} 
Metelcommitted tothe common goal for a 
e493 = "1. —_ 


( #2.) —_— 
high miſdemeanorʒ / denled i the / benefit of 


the habeas corpus act i tried ot o their 5 


own county; ined:exarbitantly, and obliged 
to pay 160 l. for fees) when the proſecution 
would hardly havt coſt them fo many ſhil. 
lings in Great-Britain. And to compleat 
the oppreſſion, when they upon thirir trial 
claiched the privileges of 'Engliſhmen; they 
were ſcoffingly told, rige things world or 
fallaw-themto'the ends of) thi' earth. Unna 
tutab inſult; muſt the brave adventurer, who 
with the hazard of his life and fortune] ſeeles 
out new climates to enrich his mother doun - 
try, be denied thoſe common: tights; which = 
his countrymen enjoy at .home4nt'eale and 
indolence? Is he tobe made miſerable, und 
a ſſlave by his on acquiſitions d Is the la- 
bourer alone unworthy of his hire and ſhall 
they viilp reap} who have neither ſowedꝰ nor 
planted ? Monſtrous abſurdity !. Horrid in- 


tortad arderl- Y A boog boriog 
FTheſe proceedings, however arbitrary and 
oppreſſive, were but the prelude: the eas * 
_ taſtrophe was,  if-poſitble; yet more diſmali 
Having invaded their liberties)! by an eaſy 
tranſition the next attack was dirtctly on 
$91 : their 


x" at tely « denied by.t : the, goy 0 1 10 
is cre creatures, upon two pretences: Ps chat 
8101 ir conveyances were not accor 10 to t 
is of, N the other, that af the | 
ay thought t. to have had fo og 


ike a "tle formerly, y yet. it now. cea oh 


8 10 MEL (3501 10 bo15qa 
their Se pertes, heir title to ie fas 


like 


the ys of their. charters. . 15 t 
they who had fairly purchaſed {their 1 1 
ayd held them in quiet poſſeſion for, boy 
| fifty years rs, were now obliged to daß new 
deeds from the x governor, and pay for them 
4 third part of their value, in order to af. 
certain their titles, or otherwiſe yan; 
- ſeized for the crown. * N 
It would be an injury = e, if F da 
not in this place pay diſtinguſſhed honor ta 
the memory of an honeſt and wort 
triot. Col. Shrimpton, long ſino . 
who being 1 rich in lands, was courted to te- 
WW YL 
ceive new patents gratis, Fare might 
be drawn in by t the authority of his s example; 
but when be was apprized of their deſign, 
he choſe rather to have his lands ſeized 182 
| they were ſeized) than by ſuch a baſe c 
= betray | his eee into the ſnares 


prepared 


tep ated for * 4 * not 1215 8 
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e realon and'r nature of the thing, 
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ion ruſhes in like a tide, and bears down 
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hing betore bee ory Nod 

ave thus anfweted the alzgag tion of 
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o which I atifwer a particularly and 
distinctly n bas eee eee 
unt The complaints on this hend are D 
the moſt part of am old date, and whett the 
bill againſt the charters was depending in 
the houſe of Commons) were produced front! 
_ the files of the Plantation Board) whither 
they had been tranſmitted in former reigns} 
when cuſtom houſe officers in the planta:æ⸗ 
tions were ſuch great rarities, that One col. 
lector ſerved Four entire provinces. And 
can it be thought ſtruange that merchants; 
whoſe buſinefs is gain, ſhould! have ſome - 
times for lucre tranſgreſſed the acts of trade, 
when there were no officers to ſee them duly 
obſerved Þ* The caſe is vaſtly different no]. 
Officers of the revenue a multiplied and 
are extremely rigorous, ſo that inſtead of 
_ their complaints of unfair traders, the mer- 
| chants on the other hand, greatly complain” 
of the oppreſſion of the officers. T have 
ſeen an account of ſuch intolerable hardſhips 
impoſed on fair well-meaning tradets, under 
colour of lawy, that one would hardly give 
credit-to the leaſt of the articles, if the 
whole had not been delivered publickly in 
ISI: . * an 


(a) | 
an aſſembly of one of the provinces by 


a worthy member, and afterwards; 
with his name to it. The authot Liefer 
to. aſter /a rccital of (the: ſeveral facts; n 
which he is very full as to every tun 
ſtange. draws; up this melancholly dn 
eluſi au, That the cuftom-houſe officer had 
kooQoin-vinkipeirrndicancoithentindd:ad 
driven away all the veſſels belonging tor 
that part of the country, ſo that they had 
ns: ſloops leſt to carry their produce to 
market in the adjacent coloniesk 31 no 
adly. If there be ſome late complaints, 
perhaps upon examination, they will ap- 
pear to be ill : grounded. Ian ſpeak this 
knowingly with reſpect to a complaint, 
ttanſmitted not long ſince by the ſurveyore 
of New London, againſt his Majeſty's. co 
lony o Connecticut. Theſe gentlemen 
one or both of them, dre. up a charge 
againſt that innocent and loyal colony in 
very ſevete terms, as ſerting the: lau of 1 
trade and: navigation. at the utmgſ uffn 
Whereas, in truth and in fact, the inftances - 


[2 666 
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proof of chat colony's inclination to ſupport 
the laws of trade and their own traſfiok⸗ 
and d the contrary, hat the cuſtem: 
Houſe "officers inſiſted on was manteſtly 
fabverfive of both, and could ſerve no end 
in the world but enhancing: theicole&qgrs 
Fees. The caſe is this: There are of the 
edbaſt of his Majeſtys colony of Connectiout 


eight convenient ports ot harbours for ſhnip- 


ping: The government there did from the 
beginning, place a naval officer - in each of 
them, to ſee that the ſeveral acts of- trade 
were duly obſerved.¶ After the act ofthe 
Ith and $th of King William, the; collec- 
tor of the colony appointed @ deputys in 
each of the ports, who required all maſters 
of veſſels outward! and inward- bound, to 

enter and clear with him as well as with 
the napal officer, whether they had any 
goods en board paying a duty to thegrown 
dr not; which they ſubmitted to, tho, not 
'06bliged' by law, as Sir William Thompſon, 
the late ſollicitor general, has upon a full 


und impartial ſtate of the caſe given his 
opimon: The preſent collector, thinking 
r deſt to receive all the fees himſelf, refuſes 


to 


( $3}. 

— any deputations;” or- alle woche 
power of the naval officers to be ſufficient 
in his abſence; but commands all maſters 
of veſſels whatſocver to repair te the port 
df his reſidence, and there to entet ab, 
clear with him 2 by which regulation ſeven 
vf the eight potts are left open for illegal 
traders, to the great detriment of the crown: 
. whit; with equal injury tothe ſuhiect, 
seeps failing: from one town to angther, 
or iperhops4@- a neighbouring province with 
& des hattet m cargo chan a few deals and 
_ © - thrips; *halb bo obliged to-go ſometices 
rab miles ont of their way, which: often = 
häppons 15 Be; further than the porto of 

dchtverys to find the collector. The agent 
for che colony has: fully repreſented this 
Hhatdihi p\t&/- the commiſſionets of the cuſ- 
toms, and eſhewu the injury that willi be 
tone to the King as well as the ſubject 
by this eſtabliſhment; but all in vain, there 
ische tellreſs; and what puts one out of 
all patienoe, this very caſe is eitedꝭ as ne 
allegation among others to ſupport then ge 
' geral charge againſt the charter govern- 
21197 ee ee Hf o dnants 
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inftance, if one either conſiders the per!“ 
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Eo cf een neden 


Adly. If it were true, that ſome perſons 
did o and then concern themſelves in 
ami illegal trade; can it bethought juſt or 
reaſonable that the whole community ſhoult 


— pn private fault? No body 


will ſay that the acts of trade are perſectly 
ahſetved in the provinces immediately under 


the: crown, or in Great-Britain itſelf,» 1 


believe there is no corporation in the king. 
dom, being a ſea port, wherein there are 

not at ſome time or other contraband goods 
imported, or other goods clandeſtinely run, 
to the prejudice of the King's duties. In 
this port of London great abuſes are daily 
eommitted in ſpight of the utmoſt vigilance 
te prevent them. The fraud of relanding 


. eallicoes aſter a pretended exportation, only 


to teceive the drawback, is a moſt flagrant; 


juries that attend it, or the immenſe ſums 
that ate thereby tobbed from the public: 
ot the vaſt injuries that are done by it to 


the honeſt linen-draper. And yet, who 
_ over uſed this, or any other cheat of the 


g like 


#) _ 
Ul kind, as an argument to disſtanchiſu 
this ancient corporation? The rule of lam 
ia, Nana Caput ſequitur; and it is agretable 
ta natural juſtice, that every man "ſhould 
ſuffer for his on tranigreſſion. On ther 
other part, if 2 corporate body rere to 
forfeit their privileges for every private 
perſon's offenue, they would be of no 
value. A charter ſo limited could not ſtand 
a week, nor „ n 
the great-ſeal. | on ei 212107 ed 
Athly. 1 mighs amn make a tank 
niark; If the grievances complained of 
were not antiquated ſtories, but ſubſiſting 
at this time; if they were faitly repreſen- 
tell and laſtly, if it were equitable; that 
the: crimes of perſons in a private capacity 
ſhould be expiated by the publick; yet 
no concluſion could be drawn from theſe” 
premiſes prejudicial to the charters, b cauſe 
the diſſolving them would be no remedy 
int any ſort. The reaſon is plain, that 
putting this caſe, not only the inſpection 
of trade, but the proſecution, trial, and 
puniſhment of every offender woùld reſt ic 
the ſame hands, and be carried oh in the 
IN ſame 


{8#) 
io je manner zs before, All the office 
of the revenue are in be preſent Pate of 
things appointed by the crown; 3 all breaches 
excepted by act of parliament, are cog- 
nizable only in the court of admiralty, 
Where the judge and every inferior officer 


are created either by commiſſions under the 


111 


5 broad ſeal, or by warrants from the Lord 
| high admiral. The laws of the country 
are not pleaded in that court, but acts of 
parliament, and where they are filent, the 
civil and maritime laws take place. The 
forms of proceeding, were 'they of any 
| conſequence, are regulated after the manner 
. practiſed i in Doctors Commons. If then 
his Majeſty ſhould reſume the charters, 
"nothing more could be done to 'preſetVe | 
the acts of trade than is at preſent, Ad 
therefore how plauſible ſoever this pretext. 
may appear at firſt Hght, it is ne upon 
_A, nearer view that ow is no Aro. y 
u. ; HIS, 203 OL IVEY 
I am apprized that the judge of the 
Vee-admiralty i in New-England nas often 
complained home of the frequent prohi- 
| bitions 


A, 
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ditions ſerved, on him, from the courts of 


# 413 


judicature there, which he ſays, 
and in a manner ſuppreſs the aut bority of that 
court, and all the good ends for wwhich.it, War 
conflituted. . But neither does this mattet 
in the leaſt relate to the charters, tho' there 
were reaſon for the complaint, as on the 
other hand, I ſhall immediately ſhow there 
is none. The right of the courts of comp 
mon law within the province of the Mat- 
chuſets, to reſtrain the exceſſes of the 
admiralty juriſdiction, are not derived from 
their charter, but from ſubſequent law 8 of 
the province, confirmed afterwards by the 
crown; which. power therefore, whethe 
the charters, ſtand or fall, will remain un- 
hurt, and ſtill the fame. But the K 
of this complaint is wholly groundle 
.which, J. muſt particularly ſhow, becauſe 
a handle has. been taken from it to burt 
N ew-England in its charters. I therefore 
take leave to ſay, That the ſuperior court 
'of judicature for the province of the Maſſa- 
.chuſct's Bay has a legal power to iffbe 
Prohibition to the court of vice-admiralty : 
that it is very fitting and neceſſary | ſuch a 


: 5928 * 
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"_ mould be lodged in that courts 
and, laſtly, that the particular caſes where- 
in the judges of that ſuperior court have 
hitherto exerciſed this power, were ap- 
| —— ene the 3 
— 
5 To begin with che power ieſoll: "Tis 
founded on an act of the aſſembly paſſed: 
in the 11th year of King William, and 
by him confirmed, entitled, An add for 
au deer TIP court of Judicaturey 
The act after a recital of ſeveral powers 
veſted in the court, has this general clauſe : 
And" the faid court is hereby veſted with the 
Janie power ar fully and amply to all intents 
ani pirpoſes whatſoever as the courts of 
King's bench, Common-pleasand Exchequer 
withm his Majefty's kingdom of England bave 
or ought ro bave. By conſequence then, 
if the court of King's-bench has a power 
ts reſtrain the court of admiralty in England, 
thiscourt of — have dhe — 
in New-England. 8 
The reaſons for ae wadbeistag W 
areas us ſtrong 4 in New-England as in Great« 
Britain, 


6 

Britain. It has; a 1 ky 
peculiar privilege of an Engliſnmany 208, 
the grand ſecurity of his property, tc Pe, 
tried by his country and the laws of the, 
land; whereas this admiralty method c 

trial deprives him of both, as it puts bis 
estate in/-the diſpoſal of 6, ſingle petſon, 
abd makes the civil law the ule of judge 
ment; which though it may not pethapß. 
properly be called foreign, being the law, 
of nations, yet tis what he, has not cone, 


— 


lonted to himſelf, or bis repf eſentatiye fot 
him. A juriſdiction therefore, founded, 
dughbt not to extend beyond what neceſſity, 
requires, that is, to nothing but what 18, 
really tranſacted on the high \ſcas, which 


« 


nat being inf corpus comitatus, is not 
 triablesat common law. If ſome bounds, 
ate“ bot ſet. to the juriſdition of the ad-, 
miralty, beyond which it hall not paſe. 
it map in lime, Jike che element to which, 
ir. ought to be confined, -grow outrageous 
and averfiow. the banks of all other courts, 
of juſtice. This danger is ſtill greater in 
the=gjantations, Where neither the Judge 
or by of the inferior officers of the 
4 0 1 admiralty 


FF} 


Abarten b. have falaries, « or perhaps other 
dependance, than upon what they get by 
their fees, and therefore muſt be ſtrongly 
tempted to receive all buſineſs that comes 
before them, however improper for their 
Ccognizance.. 

In vain do the advocates for the admi- 
| * urge on chis occaſion, that an appeal 
lies, home, and therefore, if a cauſe tried 
there be found to be coram non Judice, Juſtice 
will be done to the injured party on the 
appeal. For if this argument bas any force, 
it would take place in England, becauſe 
an appeal lies here from the fentences of 
the admiralty | to the court of delegates, 
and yet that is not thought a ſufficient 
reaſon to prevent | the court of 1 ing s 
Bench from granting probihitians when they 

think them DT bis Befides it is | to, 1 


courts, but to, 1 the 7 of the 1 8 5 

and therefore « one may imagine that the. 
55 will have but a cold cauſe of it; 
for 1 believe it Bas N rarely found tit 


any 


* 
* — * 
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any court was forward to limit its own 


unser 


wer. 

If then the court of judicature it in New- - 
England has a right in general to award 
prohibitions againſt the court of vice-ad- 
miralty, there will, 1 believe, be no diſ- 
pute as to the particular inſtances wherein 
they have exerciſed the power. Hitherto 
there have been but three; nor did the 
| judges come into theſe, but upon folemn 
argument firſt had before them by the 
ableſt lawyers on the ſpot. Not that 1 
ſuppoſe there was real difficulty, but it 
being a caſe prima ampre/ſionts in that coun- 
try, twas thought proper jo OY ſo 
deliberately. . | 

One prohibition was co on A libel 
filed upon the wool act of the 1oth' and 
1ith of William III. which provides, 
That all offences therein mentioned ſhall 
be tried in ſome” court of record, which 
'tis certain the court of admiralty - is not. 
Another was iſſued to ſtop. proceedings | iu 
a cauſe which had been tried before at 
common law, and received the judgment | 
of the court, If the court on vice-ad- 

12 miralty 
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mikalty töuld afathe ſuch 4 Se 
as * inſtead of being confined to mari- 
time affairs, it would be the ſupreme court 
in all cauſes, and the dernier reſort of 
Juſtice, The third prohibition was upon 
. a charter Party made and eXnted upon 
the land with a penalty under the hand 
and ſeal, which nevertheleſs was, libelled 
in the court of admiraly, and the Judge 
; would very gravely have heard and 
- mined it, on a colour of it's” havin 
lation to a voyage, or at leat\is'merhing 
_ which was to be performed on the "Teas. 
Altho' this is To far from beiny 4 good 
reaſon, that there are many caſes in tlie 
books, where a cauſe has been wholly mart 
tine, and even the contract m e. 'bp on 
the high ſeas, yet, becauſe It was Nasen 
to writing afterwards, and ſealed on the 
tore, it has been judged "to be without | 
the admiralty joriſdiction. My Lord Coke 
18 fo clear and full upon this ſubject, and 
the limits of the admiralty juriſdiction afe 
fo exactly deſcribed in the ſeveral acts of 
parliament made for this end, 10 ſay no. 
thing of the caſes in the books, where 
great 


(6) 
Err damages are given for infringing the 
ts of the common law, that I ſhall refer 
to them, * and 1K ee no fur- 
0 Nach ST art” > TI} 
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* repugnant fo the laws 97 . 
| _ anſwered, e eee 


19 * # i 15 8 4 P 1 
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Aon. ER ttng Aledged *g * 
American charters is, TBat their ge- 
vernmentes buve made laws repugnant to the 
iar of Great-Britain, contrary to the Pawyers 
given them, und thereby have Meurred a 7 

| i nor op OV TO | FTI e 
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- „ Via 10 10 Cee, 71 beet as alk the Mr 
Statutes ; of x3 R. 2 cap. 5. 15 R. 2. cap. 3. By thi flatute 
b. 24. H. 4. cap. 11. in caſe/a matter triable at common 
|» Jaw be brought into the court of admiralty," ht party enges 
Irs eee ned damages. ef Elia. cap. 11. 
alſo the caſes in the books, particular ly that of $57 Joſiah 
Child, and Sands in Salk. 3 1, 2.4ubere anaion dun breught 
N onthe Hure of 15 R. 2. 15 R. 2 / 2H. 4. Her arrifting a 
ip ꝙ admiralty proceſs, the matter nat being awithin the cops 
| N _ nizance of that court; and though there was no ſuit, mr any 
: WM or defendant, yet it was held to be a proſetgtiong and 
- double damage, were recovered. ove was A 


_ Brought, and the judgment a affirmed. | W rc 
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If che Maſſachuſet charters were ſin Sly in 
queſtion, this allegation would have no place, 
becauſe no act paſſed by that. afſembly bas the 
force of a law till the King's Soverpor has 
aſſented to it, and then it comes home for 
hisMajeſty's approbation, ho, if he pleilts, 
annuls it. There is therefore no danger of 
their making laws repugtiant to the laws of 

_ Great-Britain; or if they ſhould, there be- 

ing a remedy always at hand, if it be got 
made uſe of, the fault will lie ſome-where 
elſe, and can't affect the province. 

Bot let us examine a little, whether 4b 
af, the other governments acting under 
charters, may deſerve this cenſure; in order 
to which we muſt conſider what this pliraſs 4 
[rREPUGNANT TOTHELAWS OF ExGL "Bath 4 
imports. I believe it will be cafily allbw6d,” 
that a law may be various from the laws f 
England, and yet not repugnant to them; 
or otherwiſe theſe governments malt make 
no laws at all, which no body will ſay, WhO 
knows that a tight of legiſlature, is the molt / 
eſſential part of their charters, and what 1 
indeed the reaſon and nature of the thing 
make e : Every country 

Saile s 
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( 67 13 o 562 M | 
ben Peoalidy W it If in ref- 
pect of its ſoil, ſituation, inhabitants. and 
commerce, to all which, convenient laws 
muſt, with the niceſt care and judgment, be 
adapted; whereas the laws of England are 
calculated for their own meridian, and are 


many of them no ways ſaitable to the plan- 
tations, and others not n to be exe-" 
| cuted there. * Ft 

: This point, howerne: clear and Wade 
has not been always rightly” underſtood. 
There was a pretty extraordinary inſtance” of 
it 2 few years ſince, with reſpect to a law in 
force i in Carolina for chuſing jury-men by 
ballot. This was part of their original body 
of laws framed by the famous Earl of Shafts- 
bary,, and what they had found by experi- 
ence, à great preſervative to their liberties 
and properties. Yet I don't know how it 
happened, the Lord Palatine, and other 
Lords, proprietors of that province, ima- 
gining this law to. be repugnant to the laws 
of Great-Britain, and that they ſhould 
thereby incur a forfeiture of their charter, 
directed their landgraves to get 1 it repealed, 
The people in that government, unwilling 
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to o che other, they are hot repugnänt. 
believe I am night in my logick, but am ſure 
I am as to the legal acceptation of the phraſe, 
becauſe what I advance is founded ori the 
words of the act of parliathent. It is the 
7th & 8th of King Williatn, which (Cap. 
22. Set gth) enacts, That all labs, by-laws, 
ſages or cuſtoms at this time, of which heres" 
after ſhall be in practice, or endeavoured or pre- 
tended to be in force or practice, in any of the 
plantations, which are in any wiſe repugnant 
to the before-mentioned laws or any of then; 
ſo far as they do telate to the ſaid plantations 
or any of them, or which are amy ways repug< 
nant to this preſent att, or to any other law. 
bereafter to be made in this kingdom, ſo far as 
fuch law ſhall relate to and mention the ſaid 
plantations, are illegal, null and void, to all 
intents and purpoſes whatſoever. If then we 
will take the ſenſe of the phraſe from an ack 
of parliament, (and where can we have 4 , 
better expoſitor?) no man will pretend that 
there was ever a law made in the plantations 
repugnant to the laws of Great-Britain. And 
yet I am apt to think; that if an aſſembly 
ons do a thing fo illegal; they ought to 

K bo 


6 

be puniſhed for it themſelves, and not their 
conſtituents. They were choſen and dele- 
gated by the people to frame laws according: 
to the powers given them by their reſpeRive 
charters, which if they exceed, hy ſhould 

a. whole country ſuffer for their offence? 
This would be punifhing the innocent for 
the guilty, and; is. not agreeable: to the law 
in other caſes, where, if the truſtee does any 
act that is illegal and beyond his truſt, the 
 Cetwy g. —— it, nor to be. 
ne Shox, 2b 475 

II 1 wil. receive avy —— | 
. than what the act of parliament 
- has put upon them, I think it muſt be ſup- 
poſed to be this; ; that the patentees ſhall not,. 
/ under colour of theis particular charters, pro- 
+ lame to make any laws inconſiſtent with the 
x great charter and other laws of England, 
| by which the lives, liberties and properties 
ef Engliſhmen: ace fecured. It ſeems xea- 
Snable..coough to think that: the crown 
might intend by this injunction to 4 
for all its ſubjects, that they might ne 
oppreſſed by arbitrary. power; but in at- 

5 een didaat * the world they were 

u : ſettled, 


17) 

ſettled, being Mill ſubjects, they ſhodld have 
the uſage of Engliſhmen, be protected by 
the ſame mild laws, and enjoy the ſame 
happy government, as if they continued 
within the realm. Conſider the expreſſion 
in this light, and the colonies (which I am 
defending) are ſtill fafe, having in no reſ- 
pect impaired, but many ways improved, 
te liberty of the ſubject, as I have before 
Thown under another head. If: hereafter 
ſo unaccountable a thing ſhould happen, that 
thoſe privileges which were deſigned as fences 
#painſt oppreflion and deſpotie power, prove 
the means to introduce both, and the body 
of the people ſhould petition to be relieved 
From the yoke of their charters, for my part, 
Tul be no longer an advocate for them. Only. 
in the mean time, I heartily wiſh they may 
not ——ͤ— in in ran; then. 
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1 HERE u ene ing mobs Piste Hut 

8 often urged againſt the charter colo- 

N and indeed 'tis what one meets with 


K 2 from 
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from people of all conditions and:qualities; 
though, with due reſpect totheit bettet qudg 


ments, I can ſee neither reaſon nor: colour 
for it. Tis aid; that their increafinginumbery 
and wealth, joined to rhein great-diftance from 
(Great Britain, avill giue them an opportunity, 
in the courſe of ſome years, to rbrom gf their 
dependance onthe nation, and declare themſebves 
4 free ſlate, il not curbed in time, by being 
made entirely jubject\to the crown. Whereas 

in truth there is no body, though but little 
acquainted with theſe, or any of the north 
ern plantations, who does not know and 
confeſs, that their poverty and the declining 
ſtate of their trade is ſo great at preſent, 
that there is far more danger of; their fink- 
ing, , without. ſome. extraordinatyiiqupport 
from. the crown, than of; their.eyer:reyolt- 
ing from. it. 80 that I may Gay without 
being ludicrous, that it would not be more 
abſurd to place two of his Majeſty's beef- 
eaters to watch an infant ip the cradle that 
it don't riſe to cut its father's throat than to 
guard theſe weak infant colonies to prevent 
their ſhaking off. the Britiſh /yoke./ Beſides; 
they a are ſo diſtin from one another in their 
| forms 


NE 
forms of government, in their religious rites, 
in their emulation of trade, and conſequently 
in their affections, that they never can bs 
ſuppoſed to unite in ſo dangerous an enter · 
prize, It is for this reaſon I have often 

wondered: to hear ſome great men prbſeſi 
their belief of the feaſibleneſs of it, and the 
probability of its ſome time or other actually 
coming to paſs, who yet with the ſame 
breath ddviſe that all the governments on 
the continent be formed into one, by being 
brought under one vice-toy, and into one 
aſſembly. For ſurely if we in earneſt be- 
lieved that there was, or would be hereafter, 
adiſpoſition in the provinces to rebel and de- 
clace themſelves independent, it would be 
good policy to keep them diſunitedy, becauſe 
if it ere poſſible they could contrive ſo wild 
and raſh an undertaking, yet they would 
not be hardy enough to put it in execution; 
unleſs they could firſt ſtrengthen themſelves 
by a confederacy of all the part. 
hut to return from this ſnort digreſſion: 
aur neighbours in Holland, who are allewW¹ ed 
to be a wiſe) ſate;! did mot entertain theſe 
— of theic ſubjełcs in Tncliaz wien 


they 
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c vg and growing plantation, | 
wor do they Gen now, hen they are à po- 
tent flourithing people. Had they done fo, 
and in conſequence of it reſtrained” and 
checked them, Holland would not at this 
day have drawn ſuch immenſe riches from 
that part of che world, and furniſhed all 
Europe with Indian commodities. And yet 
hat reaſoũ ban be aſſigned for the jealouſies 
ve entertain of our colonies, — | 
Dutch have not, and far frronget with 
reſpect to their Batavia) {ub Ff che 
diſtance be urged as an $row ever) 
body knows that Ne-England is büt 2 
thouſand leagues from the Britiſh More, 
but the Dutch muſt run eight times that 
ground from Amſterdam before they arrive 
at Batavia. Or if the number and power 
of the inhabitants ſhoul@ give any uthbrage, 
this is an article which with reſpect to 
Batavia won't admit of the moſt diftint | 
compariſon. The general ef that” plice 
maintains a port ſuperior to miny ſoberelgn 
princes in Europe, and has all the Kings 
in Java in a manner tributary t to Him He 


Cas} 
reckoning, the natives z and all the Dutch - 
inhaditaots. Jive in that flowing wealth 


the capita} of a great and mighty empire. 
But do the States of Holland look an this 
their proſperous condition with envious or 


jealous. eyes? Juſt. the reverſe ; they do 
eyery. thing in their power ſtill to promote 
apg., advance it, well knowing their fa- 
reign. . Plantations can't thrive, but they 
ju receive the benefit of it themſelves, 
and therefore juſtly eſteem the wealth of 
their ſubje&s abroad as their own riches. 


the ſame judgment. and proceed by the 
like meaſures in regard to her Ameriean 
„from whence ſhe receives the 
greates advantages? It were no difficult 
taſk to prove that London has riſen out 
of the plantations, and not out of England. 
Tis to, them we owe our vaſt flects of 
merchant ſhips, and conſequently the: in- 
creaſe. of qur ſeamen, and improvement 
of our navigation. is their tobacco, 
fugar, fiſn, oil, logwood, and other co 
modities, which have enabled us to ſupport 


our 
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and plenty which makes Batavia look like 


Why then ſhould not Great-Britain form rm 
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sur trade in Europe, to'bring the Bafaries 
of ſome countries in our favour, which 
would otherwiſe be againſt us, and to make 
the figure we do at preſent, - and have done 
for near a century paſt, in all. parts of the 
commercial world. 

The mother lasten muſt aue | 
needs rejoice-in the proſperity of every one 

of her colonies, becauſe it is her o-. u 

proſperity. The fable of the belly and 

members illuſtrates this argument. It would 
be unreaſonable for the belly to grudge the 
labour of digeſting the food and difperſing 
the blood and juices to the 'extreme parts, 
ſeeing they return purified and exalted in 
te circulation. There is a cloſe analogy 
between the natural body and the body 
politick; as in the one a finger cannot ach, 
but the whole feels it, ſo in the other the 
remoteſt plantation can't . but the 
nation muſt ſuffer with it. 
If it be ſaid that the charter colonies © 
are not ſb valuable as ſome: of the reſt, 
I anſwer, that the inhabitants have the 
more need of their charters to make them 
n for the people muſt have fore: 
an 
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encouragement to fit down on a cold and 
| barren foil, Yet I have ſhewn before, that 
they are many ways of great uſe and ad- 
vantage to the crown; to which I add; 
that they will be more fo than ever in 4 
few years, to ſtrengthen the Pritiſh empire 
in America nia the formidable ſettle> 
ment of Louſiana, which for ſome years 
paſt has been carried on by the French 
with great expence, and with the utmoſt 
vigor and application. 

This being the caſe, I thiok with humble 
ſubmiſſion, it is very prepoſterous to amuſe 
ourſelves with vain imaginary. proſpeQs of 
what is ſcarce poflible to come to paſs, and 
neglect doing what is abſolutely neceſſary ; 
I mean, the enlarging and ſupporting our 
provinces, that they may be able to defend 
| themſelves againſt being one day totally 
extirpated by a foreign power. And then 
I hive only to ſuggeſt an old approved 
maxim, That every thing is beſt preſerved 
by the ſame principles by which it was at firſt 
Formed, and conſequently the beſt method 
of encouraging the charter colonies is, to 
preſerve their privileges inviolate, without 
which they had never been ſettled. 
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The 34 Pr N T hat it is not the els of 
the crown to reſume the charters if forfeited. 


NOTHER propoſition I advanced 
was, That if - theſe governments 
ſhould be adjudged to have forfeited their 
charters back to _ crown, yet it is 

ill x not 
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not the true intereſt of the mama. 
ſume them. | 

It is a generally MAGE > opinion, that 
the people in the plantations” have an in- 
tereſt” diſtinct from that of the crown ; 
'when it is ſuppoſed, at the ſame time, that 
the intereſt of the governors, they being 
the King's repreſentatives, are one with 
the crown; and from theſe premiſes it is 
concluded, that there cannot be too much 
power given/to the governors, or too little 
to the people. Whereas, with humble 
ſubmiſſion, I conceive this to be a very 
wrong judgment, and that the reverſe of 
it is true. The only intereſt of the peo- 
ple is to thrive and flouriſh in their trade, 
which is the true intereſt of the crown 
and nation, becauſe they reap the profit 
of it. When, on the other hand, the: 
view that governors generally have is private 
gain, which being too often acquired by 
diſcouraging and oppreſſing trade, is not 
only an intereſt diſtin from that of the 
crown, but extremely prejudicial to it. 
The trade of a young plantation is like 
a tender plant, and ſhould be cheriſhed 
with the fondeſt care; but if, inſtead. of 
that, it meets with the rough hand of 
oppreſſion, it will ſoon die. The proper 
nurſery for this plant is a free government, 
where the laws are ſacred, property ſecure, 
and juſtice not only impartially but ex- 
peditiouſly diftributed. For to what pur 
Poſe ſhall the merchant expoſe his eſtate | 
to FR danger of n ſea, the enemy, and 


many 
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many more accidents, if after all he can't 
fave it at home from rapine and violence? 
As this is evident, ſo is it that whatever 
injures the trade of the plantations, muſt 

in proportion affect Great-Britain, the ſource 
and centre of their commerce; from whence: 
they have their manufactures, whither: they 
make their returns, and where all their ſu- 
perlucration is lodged. The blow then may 
ſtrike the colonies firſt, but it comes home 
at laſt, and falls heavieſt on ourſelves. - 
That governors are apt to abuſe their: 
power and grow rich by. oppreſſion, expe». 
rience ſhows us. We have ſeen, not many 
years ſince, ſome governors ſeized by their 
11 ured people, and ſent prifoners to White- 
hall, there to anſwer for their offences. 
Others have fallen victims on the ſpot, not. 
to the fury of a faction or rabble, but to 
the reſentment of the whole body of the 
people, riſing as one man to revenge their 
wrongs. Others, after being recalled,. have. 
been proſecuted at the King's-bench bar, 
purſuant to an act of parliament made in the 
reign of the late King William, whereby 
it 1s provided, That governors ſhall be im- 
pleaded at home for any injuries done in 
their governments abroad. We have had 
more than ene flagrant inſtance of this very 
lately, where governors have been convicted 
and cenſured, not ſo properly for oppreſſing, 
as for a direct plundering their people; and 
ſuch other acts of miſ-rule and lawleſs power, 
as one would not have thought it poſſible. 
they ſhould have committed, if experience 
or L 2 bad 


(%) 
Had not ſhown-it to be more than poſſible 
I don't however intend, by what is here 
aid, to reproach our own nation, as if we 

"were greater ſinners than others, or to reflect 
on the preſent times, as if they were worſe 

than the former. I know that the ſame 

"abuſes have been practiſed i in every age as 
well as this, and in foreign colonies as well 
as our own. The antient Romans were as 
brave and as' virtuous a people-as any-in the 

world, and yet their pro-conſuls or gover- 

nors were very guilty in this reſpe&. Their 
corruption was ſo notorious as to be diſtin- 
guithed by the name of crimen repetundarum, 

à phraſe not uſed in any other meaning, and 
derived from the obligation which the Ro- 

man ſenate laid on their en to make 

reſtitution. 

Nor have the modern governors in the 
French and Spaniſh plantations been leſs cri- 
minal. It's a famous ſtory of a great mi- 
niſter at the court of Madrid, who writ to 
his friend the vice- roy of Peru, that great 
complaints were made againſt him for hav- 
ing extorted immenſe ſums of money from 

the people in his eg eee Which, ſays 
he, I 901ſh may be true, or elſe you are undone. 

It ſeems the fame thing that wounded him, 
was neceſſary to heal him; and what put 
him out of favour, was the only thing that 
could reſtore him. 
Indeed it can hardly be expected but theſe 
corruptions muſt happen, when one con- 
ſiders that few gentlemen will croſs the ſeas 
for a goyernment, whoſe circumſtances are- 
not 
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not a little ſtrait at home, and that they f 
know by how flight and uncertain. a tenure | 
they bold their commiſſions; from whence 
they wiſely conclude, that no time is to be 
loſt. And then for the account to be ren- 
dered at home, that is not thought of at ſo 
great a diſtance, for procul.a Jove, procul a 
Fe . wel ar 
To enlarge then the powers of gover- 
nors, is to give them greater power to op- 
preſs; and to vacate the charters, is to en- 
large their power, the government in that 
caſe of courſe devolving upon them; as we 
ſee in thoſe plantations which never had any 
charters, but are immediately dependent on 
the crown. They have, in a manner, the 
intire legiſlative and executive powers, or at 
leaſt ſo great an influence on the conſtituent 
parts of the former, as leaves them little 
more than nominal ſharers, ſerving rather 
as ſcreens to the governor than a defence to 
the people, The militia is abſolutely veſted 
in the governors, which influences all elec- 
tions of repreſentatives: they appoint judges, 
juſtices, ſheriffs, and other civil officers, with 
the conſent, it's ſaid indeed, of the council; 
but that ſuch conſent voluntary or involun- 
tary will ever be refuſed, ſeems too much to 
be expected, if we conſider that although 
the governors do not indeed appoint the 
council, yet they recommend proper perſons 


to the King; and it may be ſuppoſed, that 
a gentleman who is intruſted with the chief 
command. of a province, and is actually on 
the ſpot, will be thought the beſt judge who 


are 
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We. fit to ſerve, and therefore his recoms 
mendation will almoſt always prevail. Be- 
fides, if there be a turn to ſerve, or an emer- 
gency real or imaginary, and any of the 
members ſhould be ſo refractory as not to 
giye into his meaſures with an implicit faith, 
the governor can ſuſpend as many of them 
as he pleaſes; and when he has reduced the 
board under a number limited in his in- 
ftructions, he can then fill it up to that num 
ber inſtanter with whom he pleaſes; and 
who will they be, may we preſume, but 
ſuch as are paſſively obedient to his will? 
And too many ſuch there are in all colonies 
ſo conſtituted, who are content to be /audled . 
themſelves, provided they may ride others 
under the ch:ef rider. I muſt farther ob- 
ſerve, that where there are no charters, 
there are courts of equity eſtabliſhed, in 
which the governor is always chancellor, 
and for the moſt part chief juſtice, and or- 
dinary at the ſame time; which puts the 
eſtates, lives and liberties of the inhabitants, 
faving the liberty of appeal home, intirely 
in his diſpoſal; and even an appeal, in all 
caſes under a conſiderable ſum, in all caſes 
of the ordinary juriſdiction, and in all caſes 
capital, is either diſallowed by his inſtruc-. 
tions, or wholly 1 in _ renner breaſt 0 
allow or not. 
The ſum, of my uement is, that the 
veatke which Great-Britain receives from 
the plantations, ariſes from their commerce: 
that oppreſſion is the moſt oppoſite thing in 
* world to mee, and the moſt de- 
ſtructive 
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ſtructive enemy it can have: that governors | 
-have in all times, and in all countries, been” 
too much inclined to oppreſs: and conſe. 
quently it cannot be the intereſt of the na- 
tion to increaſe their power, and leſſen the 
liberties of the people. I am ſo fanguine in 
this opinion, that I really think it would be 
for the ſervice of the 'crown and nation, to 
incorporate thoſe governments which have 
no charters, rather than disfranchize thoſe 
that have. - 
The 475 Pre 8 7 50 it — inconfbeny' 
with juſtice to disfranchize the charter © co- 

lonies 15 an att of parliament. 


HE laſt thing I propoſed to conſider, 

was, how far it may be conſiſtent 
with b ruſtic; to deprive the colonies of their 
charters, without giving them af fair trial, 
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or any previous notice. 


It is certain, that bills of aste, wen 
as this would be, have been ſeldom uſed in 
England, and then only upon the moſt ex- 
traordinary occaſions: as when flagrant 
crimes have been committed, of a new and 
unuſual nature, againſt which the law had I 
made no proviſion ;*or when the witneſſes 
have avoided, and perhaps by the contriv- 
ance of the party; or laſtly, which is the 
moſt common caſe, when the attainted per- 
ſon having himſelf abſconded, and fled from 
juſtice, has thereby made ſuch an extraju- 
dicial proceeding juſtifiable. It is alſo as 
certain that neither of theſe things can be 
STR in the 8 caſe, which I need 

not 
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kot be particular in ſhewing, becauſe not 
ſuggeſted, nor is there the leaſt colour for 
fuch ſuggeſtion... And yet Ip to know 
the people in the charter governments ſo 
well, and to be fo thoroughly acquainted 
with their meek principles of obedience, 
that I dare affirm, if ſuch an act ſhould l paſs 
however rigorous and fevere they might 
think it within themſelves, they would not 
let fall an indecent word of their ſuperiors, 


but would feceive the news with the loweſt 


ſubmiſſion: ſo great is their loyalty to the 
King, and fo profound their regard for the 
reſolutions of a Britiſh parliament, the wiſeſt 
and moſt auguſt aſſembly in the world. 
However, ſeeing there is no ſuch act already 
| paſſed, and it is to be hoped from the honor 
and juſtice of parliaments, never will, ic 
can't be thought a crime modeſtly, to ſtate 
the hardſhip of the caſe, I don't mean with 
reſpe to the merits of it, which have been 
already confidered, but as to the manner of 
proceeding by bull in parhament. It is a moſt 
ſacred and unalterable rule of juſtice, and 
has ever been ſo eſteemed by all the civilized 
nations of the world, that no perſon be de- 
| Prived of life, liberty or eſtate, till he has 
had time and opportunity to make his de- 
' fence. And if the matter in judgment, be 
of great value, dearly paid for, and long 
enjoyed, it adds much to the weight of the 
argument, and aggravates the injury, in 
depriving the poſſeſſors unheard, Now this 
| Is the caſe, of the charter governments. 
How great the purchaſe conſideration = 
as 


An irfelf}, hou 


| Hs) 
has been before ſaidꝭ but how valuable W 


charters themſelves are; can never be faid, 


liberty being ineſtimable. And for the time 


they have enjoyed them, were they not on 
record, it would be what the civilians call 
immemorial, one of them ere e foup- 
: drone years ſtanding. _ 

It ſeems thereſore bee hast pte- 
andy that a people Who have the mis- 


fortune of _—_ a thouſand leagues from 


their Sovereign, a misfortune: great enough 
40 NSUMMONED, UN 
HEARD, IN ONE DAY be deprived of 
all their valuable privileges, which Hay tins 
| enjoyed for near an hundred years. It's true, 
the legiſlative power is abſolute and unac- 
— and King, Lords and Commons 
may do what they pleaſe; but the queſtion 
here is not — power, but right: and ' ſhall 
not the fupreme leg:/lature of all the nation do 
right? One may ſay, that what the parlia- 
ment can't do juſtly, they can't 20 at all. 
In maximis minima et licentia. The higher 
the power is, the greater caution 1s to be 
uſed in the execution of it, becauſe the 
ſufferer is helpleſs, and without reſort. 
When in an arbitrary reign, the charter 
of New-England was vacated, a quo warrants 
firſt” gave the colony notice to prepare ſor 
their trial. Although this was a proſecu- 
tion at law, and the high court of parka» 
ment is not ſtrictly confined to the forms of 
the courts below, yet it is not doubted but 
the great fountain- of law and juſtice will 
have ſome „if not to all the rules 


made for inferior judicatures, yet to ſuch as 
are 
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are effential to juſtice. And ſo in other 
caſes it has. Fo or the purpoſe: if a bill be 
brought into the — of Commons that 
touches any man's property in Ireland, it 
muſt lie 30 days, that the party may — 
notice, and not ſuffer unheard. Why then 
ſhould not a reaſonable time be 5 to 
the ſubjects in America, in proportion to 
their more diſtant ſituation; ſeeing they are 
no leſs the ſubjects of the crown, than the 
inhabitants of Ireland; and liberty is at leaſt 
as valuable as property; and ſurely the.con- 
cern of whole provinces challenges as much 
regard as the intereſt of a ſingle perſon. If 
it ſhould be ſaid, as I confeſs a great mi- 
niſter once ſaid to me, That the regulation of 
charters muſt be looked on as part of the public 
economy, and not the affair of any particular 


perſon or province ; I humbly apprehend, with 
the utmoſt deference to that great perſon, 


that this does not reach the preſent caſe. It 
is indeed very reaſonable, that all publick 
affairs be ſubject to the determination of the 
publick 9 Ale and there is no occaſion to 
notify any body, becauſe every body is ſup- 
poſed to be preſent in the repreſentative. 

body of the whole; but here the provinces 
to be cenſured and deprived, have no repre- 
ſentative in parliament, and. conſequently .. 
muſt be conſidered as abſent an. ae » 
ing unheard. 

I know of but one thing more that can : 
be faid to palliate a proceeding againſt the . 
charters in this way, which is, That the pro- 
vinces always have their reſpettive agents at 


court, who bo muy be heard by petition before * 


„ 
Bil paſſes into an act. To Which I anſwer, - 
firſt, that ſometimes they have agents here, 
and at other times they have not. Next, 
that a bill may paſs into an act without the 
knowledge of the agents, they having no 
citation. This had once like to have des 
the caſe, when a bill of this nature was for- 
merly brought into the houſe of Commons, 
and certainly had proved ſo, if the agent 
for New-England had at that nice juncture 
been indiſpoſed in his health, or but a day's 
journey out of town, or if he had not been 
more than ordinary active and diligent when 
he was in town. And laftly, I muſt obſerve. 
that agents are only inſtructed in things that 
fall within the ordinary courſe of bufineſs, 
and when any thing of a new and extraor- 
dinary nature is brought on the carpet, they 
have a general inſtruction to pray for time, 
in order to notify their principals, and re- 
ceive their ſpecial commands; Beſides, it - 
is well known, that the right hon. the Lords 
Commiſſioners for Trade and Plantations - 
were, at the time before mentioned, pre- 
pared to urge many complaints both new. 
and old; to which facts it had been impoſ- 
ſible for any agent to anſwer ore tenus, with- 
out being ever apprized of them. To con- 
clude, what theſe governments deſire of their 
ſuperiors at home is, that they may not be 
judged and condemned unheard. And 1 
cannot but flatter myſelf they will obtain it, 


| whether I confider the reaſonableneſs of the 


demand. itſelf, or the celebrated juſtice and 
lenity of his Majeſty's government, or the 
importance of the thing in queſtion to the 


{BY . 


Frorinceg concerned. I mention this laſt 


particular, being ſure they would ' reckon 


dhe loſs of, their privileges a greater cala- 
mity than if their houſes: were all in flames 


at once. Nor can they be juſtly blamed, 
the one being a reparable evil, — the other 
irteparable. Burnt houſes may riſe again 
out of their aſhes, and even more beautiful 


f thao, before, bat tis 9 - rr 9% wc 
we Tons 27 it:loſt for 


TL have abode — the = my 


thoughts! on the New-England charters; 


happy,it. my imperſect eſſay may provoke 


ſome learned! pen to do full zuin to the 


ſubject, — . yet in the great ſcarcity of 
friends that theſe governments have, ſeems 


too mueh ton bg. expected. In the mean 
time, being my ſelf a native of one of them. 


I could not o 4. ag ſhewing wy good-willa 
for how little ſoever one 18 able to, write, 


yet when the liberties. of one's country are 


threatened, it is ſtill more difficult to be 
filent.. The dumb fon of Craſus, when 
he ſaw. an attempt made on his father's life, 
broke into ſudden ſpeech, by a ſtrong effort 
of nature, It's a fine paſſage in Salluſt, 
which T've placed i in the title page of this 
little work. Pulchrum eſt patrie benefacere, 
etiam benedicere haud dime eſt. Every man 
ſhould be ambitious to do his country each 
of theſe fervices, and if I have 1 been 
fortunate enough to attain to either of them, 
THIS ſhall be my ſatisfaction, that I have 
_— aimed and "endeavoured ut m 
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INTRODUCTION. 
of the -Oright of cee, 


HE origin of government has in all ages 
no leſs perplexed the heads of lawyers 
and politicians, than the origin of evi/ has em- 
barraſſed divines and philoſophers : and tis 
probable the world may receive a ſatisfactory 
- ſolution on Goth thoſe points of enquiry at the 
ſame time. | 5 
The various opinions on the origin 15 
vernment have been reduced to four. 1. That 
dominion is founded in Grace. 2. On Force 
or meer power. 3. On compact. 4. On pro- 
perty. | 
The firſt of theſe opinions is ſo abſurd, and 
the world has paid ſo very dear for embracing 
it, eſpecially under the adminiſtration of the 
Roman pontiſfi, that mankind ſeem at this day 
to be in a great meaſure cured of their mad- 
_ neſs in this particular; and the notion is pret- 
by generally exploded, and hiſſed off the 
age. | 
To thoſe who lay the Ani of govern- - 
ment in force and meer brutal power, it is ob- 
jected; that, their ſyſtem deſtroys all diſtinc= 
tion between right and wrong; that it over- 
turns all morality, * leaves it to — man 
— to 
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to do at | is right i iti his own eyes; ; that it 
leads directly to Sceprici zjm, and ends in a- 
theiſm. When a man's will and pleaſure is 
his only rule and guide, what ſafety can there 
be either for him or againſt him, but in the 
point of a ſword? 
On the other hand the gentlemen i in our 
of the original com pad have been often told 
that their ſyſtem is chimerie land unſupported 
by reaſon or experience. Queſtions like the 
following have been troguently alked them, 
and may be again. 
When and where was the original com- 
pat for introducing government into any ſo- 
ciety, of for creating a ſociety, made? Who 
were preſent and parties to ſuch compact? 
Who acted for infants and women, or who 
appointed guardians for them; Had theſe 
guardians power to bind both infants and wo- 
men during life, and their poſterity after 
them? Is it in nature or reaſon that a guardian 
ſhould by his own act perpetuate his power 
cover his ward, and bind him and his poſterity 
nin chains? Is not every man born as free by 
nature as his father? Has he not the ſame na- 
tural right to think and act and contract for 
himſelf? Is it poffible for a man to have a na- 
tural right to Rake a ſlave of himſelf or of his 
poſterity ?* Can a father ſuperſede the laws of 
nature? What man is or ever was born free, 
if every man is not? What will there be to 
diſtinguiſh the next generation of men from 
malt forefathers, (hat they ſhould not have 
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(I) Wc 
the ſame right to make original nn as 


their anceſtors had ? If every man has ſuch 


right, may there not be as many original com- 

acts as there are men and women born or to 
xe born? Are not women born as free as 
men? Would it not be infamous to aflert that 
the ladies are all ſlaves by nature? If every 
man and woman born or to be born has, and 


will have, a right to be conſulted; and muſt 


accede to the original compact before they can 
with any kind of juſtice be ſaid to be bound 
by it, will not the compact be ever forming 
and never finiſhed, ever making but never 
done? Can it with propriety be called a com- 
pact original or derivative, that is ever in trea 
ty but never concluded?” _ 

When it has been ſaid that each man is 
bound as ſoon as he accedes, and that the con- 
ſent may be either expreſs or tacit, it has been 
aſked, * What is a facit conſent or compact? 
Does it not appear plain that thoſe who refuſe 


their aſſent cannot be bound? If one is at | 


liberty to accede or not, is he not at li | 
to recede on the diſcovery of ſome. intolerable 
fraud and abuſe that has been palmed upon 


him by the reſt of the high- contracting par- 


ties? Will not natural equity in ſeveral ſpecial 
caſes reſcind the original compacts of great 


men, as effectually as thoſe of little men are 


rendered null and void i in the ordinary courſe 
of a court of chancery 

There are other lt "IE which have . 
ae, and a reſolution, of them wenn | 
| which 


which may- perhaps be deemed indecent by 
thoſe who hold the prerogatives of an earthly 
monarch, and even the power of a plantation 
government, ſo facred as to think it little leſs 
than plaſphemy to enquire into their origin 
and foundation: while the government of the 
ſupreme ruler of the univerſe is every day diſ- 
cuſſed with leſs ceremony and decency than 
the adminiſtration of a petty German prince. 
J hope the reader will conſider that I am at 
reſent only mentioning ſuch queſtions as have 
La by high-flyers and others in church 
and ſtate, who would exclude all compact be- 
tween a ſovereign and his people, without of- 
_  fering my own ſentiments upon them; this 
however I preſume I may be allowed hereaf- 
ter to do without offence. Thoſe who want 
a full anſwer to them may conſult Mr. Locke's 
diſcourſes on government, M, De Vattel's law 
of nature and nations, and their own con- 
„„What ſtate were Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Plantations left in by the-abdication 
of James II? Was it a ſtate of nature or of ci- 
vil government? If a ſtate of civil govern- 
ment, where were the ſupreme legiſlative and 
executive powers from the abdication to the 
election of William and Mary? Could the 
Lords and Commons be called a compleat 
parliament or ſupreme power without a King 
to head them? Did any law of the land or any 
original compact previous to the abdication 
provide, that on ſuch an event, the ſupreme 
MIT power 


power ſhould ad? on the two houſes 

Were not both houſes ſo manifeſtly puzzled 
with the novelty and ſtrangeneſs of the event, 
and fo far from finding any act of parliament, 
| book-caſe, or precedent to help them, that 
they diſputed. in ſolemn Conference by what 

name to call the action, and at laſt gave ic 
one, as new in our language and in that of par- 

liament as the thing itſelf was in fact“? 

If on this memorable and very happy event 
the three kingdoms and the dominions fell 
back into a ſtate of nature, it will be aſked, 
«© Whether every man and woman were not 
then equal? If fo, had not every one of them 
a natural and equitable right to be conſulted 
in the choice of a new king, or in the forma- 
tion of a new original compact or government, 
if any new form had been made ? Might not 
the nation at that time have rightfully changed 
the monarchy into a republic or any form, that 
might ſeem beſt? Could any change from a 
ſtate of nature take place without univerſal 
conſent, or at leaſt without the conſent of the 
majority of the individuals ? Upon the prin- 
ciples of the original compact as commonly 
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On King James's leaving the kingdom and abdicating the 
government, the lords would have the word d:/ertion made uſe 
of, but the commons thought it was not comprehenſive een. 
for that the King might then have liberty of returning. be 
Scots rightly called it a forfeiture of the crown, and this in 
plain Engliſh is the ſenſe of the term abaication as by the con- 
vention and every Parliament ſince applied. See che biſtory 
aud debates of che convention, and the acts then made. ; 
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explained Fa underſtood, 'could a few hun- 


dred men, who. before the diſſolution of the 

overnment had been called, and in fact were, 
. knights, and gentlemen, have lawfully 
made that glorious deliverer and defender 


III. rightful king *” Such an one he cer- 
___ainly was, and ſuch have been all his illu- 
ſtrious ſucceſſors to the preſent happy times; 
when we have the joy to ſee the ſceptre 
ſwayed i in juſtice, wiſdom and mercy, by our 
lawful Sovere) 50 George the Third; a prince 


who glories in bein 0 a Briton born, and whom 
may God long preſerve and proſper. 

If upon the abdication all were reduced 
to a ſtate of nature, had not apple-women and 
orange-girls as good a right to give their reſ- 


2 9 89 uffrages for a new king as the philo- 


opher, courtier, petit maitre, and politician ? 


Were theſe and ien millons of others ſuch 


ever more conſulted on that occaſion, than 
the multitude now are in the ad) uſtment of that 
real modern farce, an election of a king of 
the Romans; which ſerves as a contraſt to the 

andeur of the ancient republics, and ſhews 


the littleneſs of the modern German and ſome 


other Gothic, conſtitutions in their preſent 
degenerate ſtate? _ 

&« In the election of V. III. were the votes 
of Ireland and the Plantations ever called for 


or once thought of till the affair was ſettled? 


Did the lords and commons who happened to 


be then in and about Weſtminſter repreſent, 
40 ac, tor the — not _— of. the 


three 


r 

three kingdoms, but for all the free-born and 
as yet unconquered poſſeſſors and proprietors 
of their own money-purchaſed, blood-purchaſed 
plantations, which, till lately, have been de- 
ended with little or no affiſtance from Great- 
Britam ? Were not thoſe who did not vote in 
or for the new model at liberty, upon the prin- 
ciples of the compaR, to remain in what ſome 
call the delectable ſtate of nature, to which 
by the hypotheſis they were reduced, or to 
join themſelves to any other ſtate, whoſe ' ſo- 
lemn league and covenant they could ſub- 
ſcribe? Is it not a firſt principle of the origi- 
nal compact, that all who are bound ſhould 
bind 7hemſelves? Will not common ſenſe with- 
out much learning. or ſtudy dictate obvious 
_ anſwers. to all the above queſtions ?---and, ſay 
the oppoſers of the original compact and of 
the natural equality and liberty of, mankind, 
will not thoſe anſwers infallibly ſhew that the. 
doctrine is a piece of metaphy/ical jatgon and 
/ytematical nonſenſe ?” Perhaps not. 

Wich regard to the fourth opinion, that 4 
minion is founded in property, what is it but 
playing with words? Dominion in one ſenſe | 
of the term is ſynonimous with property, ſo 
one cannot be called the foundation of the | 
other, but as one name may appear to be the 
foundation or Cauſe of another, . 

Property cannot be the foundation of do- 

minion as ſynonimous with goverument; for 

on the ſuppoſition that property has a precati- 

M | ALAS. 
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ous exiſtence antecedent to government, and 
though it is alſo admitted that the ſecurity of 
property is one end of government, but (bat 
of little eſtimation even in the view of a miſer 
when life and liberty of locomotion and tur- 
ther accumulation are placed in competition, 
it muſt be a very abſurd way of ſpeaking to aſ- 
ſert that one end of government is the foun- | 
dation of government. If the ends of go- 
vernment are to be conſidered as its founda- 
tion, it cannot with truth or propriety be ſaid 
| that government is founded ori any one of thoſe 
bo.” ends; and therefore government is not found= 
ed on property or its ſecurity alane, but at leaſt 
on ſomething elſe in conjunction. It is how- 
ever true in fact and experience, as the great, 
the incomparable Harrington has moſt abun- 
dantly demonſtrated 1 in his Oceana, and other 
divine writings, that Eropire follows the ba- 
lance of property: it is alſo certain that pro- 
perty in fact generally confers power, though 
=. the poſſeſſor of it may not have much mote 
wit than a mole or a muſquaſh : and this is 
too often the cauſe, chat riches are ſought af- 
ter, without the leaſt concern about the right 
7 application of them. But is the fault in the 
riches, or the general law of. nature, or the 
unworthy poſſeflor ? It will never follow from 
all this, that government is rightfully found- 
ed on property, alone. What ſhall we ſay 
then? Is not government founded on grace? 
No. Nor on force? No. Nor on compact? 
Nor property ? Not  aogether on 8 : 
W 


| 1 1 
Has it any ſolid foundation? any chief corner 
ſtone, but what accident, chance or confuſion 
may lay one moment and deſtroy the next? 

I think it has an everlaſting foundation in the 
wunchangeable will of GoD, the author of na- 
ture, whoſe laws never vary, The ſame om- 
niſcient, omnipotent, infinitely good and gra- 

cious Creator of the univerſe, who has been 
pleaſed to make it neceſſary that What we call 
matter ſhould gravitate, for the celeſtial bo- 
dies to roll round their axis, dance their or- 
bits, and perform their various revolutions in 
that beautiful order and concert, Which We 
all admire, has made it equa/ly neceflary that 
from Adam and Eve to theſe e days, 
the different ſexes ſhould ſweetly attract each 
other, from ſocieties of /ingle families, of 
_ which /arger bodies and communities are as 
naturally, mechanically, and neceſſarily com- 

. "bined, as the dew of Heaven and the Ot diſ- 
tilling rain is collected by the all-enlivening 
heat of the ſun. Government is therefore molt 


evidently founded on the neceſſities of our ng- 


ture. It is by no means an arbitrary 2 7 5 
depending merely on compact ot human will for 


its exiſtence. 


We come into the world forlorn and help- 
leſs; and if left alone and to ourſelves at any 

one period of our lives, we thould ſoon die in 
want, deſpair or diſtraction. So kind is that 
hand, tho' little known or regarded, which 
feeds the rich and the poor, the blind and the 
naked; and provides for the ſafety of infants 
TO nne, oe 
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by the principle of parental love, and for chat 


of men by Government | We have a King, 
who neither bers nor ſleeps, but eternal- 
ly watches our good ; whoſe rain falls on 


. the juſt and on the unjuſt: yet while they 


live, move, and have their being in him, and 


cannot account for either, or for any thing 


elſe, ſo ſtupid and wicked are ſome men, as 


to deny his «icing; ane his moſt evi- 


dent government, and diſgrace their nature. 
Let no Man think I am about to commence 
advocate for deſpotiſm, becauſe I affirm that 
government is founded on the neceſſity of our 
natures ; and that an original ſupreme Sove- 
reign, abſolute, and uncontroulable, rarthiypow- 
er mul exiſt in and preſide over every ſociety ; 


from whoſe final deciſions there can be no ap- 


peal but directly to Heaven It is therefore 
originally and ultimately in the people. I ſay 


this ſupreme abſolute power is orrginally and 


ul:imately in the people; and they never did 


in fact. 7reely, nor can they rightfully make an 


abſolute, unlimited renunciation of this di- 
vine right“. It is ever in the nature of the 


thing given in fruſt, and on a condition, the 
performance of which no mortal can diſpence 


with; namely, that the perſon or perſons on 
at; ; bo. 1 whom 


th 
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The power of God Almighty is the only power that can 


properly and ſtrictly be called ſupreme and abſolute. In the 


order of nature immediately under him, comes the power of a 
_ fimple democracy 


, or the power of the whole over the whole. 


| r. to both theſe are all other political powers, from 
that of 


e French Monarque, to a pretty conſtable. 
ek a" 
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whom the ſovereignty is nadel by the 68. 6 


ple, ſhall meeſſantly conſult their: good. Ty- 
ranny of all kinds is to be abhorred, whether 
it be in the hands of one, or of the few, or 
of the many. And though «in the laſt age 
a generation of men ſprung up that would 
flatter Princes with an opinion that they have 
a divine right to abſolute power; yet * fla- 


very is ſo vile and miſerable an eſtate 'of man, 


and fo directly oppoſite to the generous tem- 
per and courage of our nation, that it is hard 
to be conceived that an Engliſbman, much leſs 
a gentleman, Ahould plead for it*:” Eſpecial- 
lvy ata time when the finect writers of the 
moſt polite nations on the continent of Eur 
are enraptured with the beautiès of the civil 
conſtitution of Great Britain; and envy her, 
no leſs for the freedom of her ſons; than for | 
her immenſe wealth and military gl : 

But let the origin of government be placed , 
where it may, the end of it is manifeſtly the 
good of the whole. Salus populi ſuprema lex 
efto, is of the law of nature, and part of that 

grand charter oo the human race (though 
too many of them are-afraid to =_ it) by 
the only monarch in the univerſe, who has a 
clear and indiſputable right to abſolute power; 
becauſe he is the on win who i en 1;/cient 
as well as omnpotent, — 
It is evidently contrary to the fiſt * 
of reaſon, that ſupreme unlimited power ſnould 
be in the hands of one man. It is ths greateſt 


| u 
1 Mx, Locke. 5 * 0 


ite) 

10 8 one. wb tery, on the body 
ef pride,” that could induce one to-think that 

2 fing/e mortal ſhould be able to hold ſo great 
z power, if ever ſo well inclined. - Hence the 
origin of deifying. princes: it was from the 
trick of gulling the vulgar into a belief that 
ſcheir tyrants were omniſcient; and that it was 
therefore right, that they ſhould be conſidered 
as omnipotent. Hence the Di majorum & mi- 
"norum gentium ; the great, the monarchical, 
the little, Provincial ſubordinate and e 
gods, demi- gods, and ſemidemi- gods, ancient 
and modern. Thus deities of all kinds were 
multiplied and increaſed in abundauce; for 
every devil incarnate, who could enſlave a 
| „acquired a title to drvmrys; and thus 
4 the rabble of the ſkies“ was made up of 
| locuſts and caterpillars; lions, tygers, and har- 
pies ; and other devourers tranſlated from 

plaguing the cart!!! 

The end of government being the good of 
mankind, points out its great duties: it is a- 
bove all dads to provide for the ſecurity, the 
quiet, and happy enjoyment of life, liberty, 
and property. There is no one act which a 
government can have a night to make, that 
does not tend to the-advancement of the ſecu- 
rity, tranquility and proſperity of the people. 
| i Rites e ang — _—_ by 3 
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n . Ringerafe 120 Priefteraft have fell out ſo often, that it is 
a wonder this grand and ancient alliance is not broken off for 

ever. Happy for mankind will it be, when ſuch a ſeparation 
hall * p lace. 


GN 
in as great perfection in ſolitude, as in ſociety, 
there would be no need of government. bh 
the experience of ages has proved that ſuch is 
the nature of man, a weak, imperſect being ; 
that che valuable ends of life cannot be ob- 
| tained, without the union and aſſiſtance of 
many. Hence it is clear that men cannot hve 
apart or independent of each other: in ſok- 
tude men would perith ; and yet they cannot 
live together without conteſts. Theſe con- 
teſts require fome arbitrator to determine them. 
The neceſſity of a common, indifferent and L— 
impartial judge, makes all men ſeek one; 
though few find him in the ſoverergn power, 


of their reſpective ſtates, or any where * 


ſubordination to it. 


Government is founded immediately on the 
Neceſſities of human nature, and ultimately on - 
the will of God, the author of nature; who” 
has not left it to men in general to chuſe, 
whether they will be members of ſociety-or 
not, but at the hazard of their ſenſes if not 
of their lives. Yet it is left to every man as 
he comes of. age to chuſe what ſociety he will 
continue to belong to. Nay, if one has a 
mind to turn Hermit, and after he has been 
born, nurſed, and brought up in the arms of 
ſociety, and acquired the habits and paſſions 
of ſocial life, is willing to run the riſque of 
ſtarving alone, which is generally moſt una- 
voidable in a ſtate of hermitage, who ſhall 
hinder him? I know of no human law, 
tounded on the law of nature, to reſtrain him 


trom 


. 2 16. ) 
; from ſeparating. himſelf. from all the f pecies, 

if he can find it in his heart to leave ra 1 

unleſs it ſhould be ſaid, it is againſt the great 
law of ſelf-preſervation But of this wy man 
© oi think himſelf bis own judge. | 
The few hermits and Miſantbrapes. — | 
ever exiſted, ſhew that thole ſtates are unna- 
tural. If we were to take out from them 
._ thoſe who have made great worldly gain of 


$f their godly hermitage, and thoſe who have 


deen under the madneſs of entbu/ia/m, or diſ- 
appointed hopes in their ambitious projects, for 
the detriment of mankind, perhaps there 
might not be left ten from Adam to this day. 
The form of government is by nature and 
by right fo far left to the individuals of each 
, 9 that they may alter it from gps 
ocracy, or government of all over all, 
any other form they pleaſe. Such alteration — 
and ought to be made by expreſs compact: 
But how ſeldom this right has been aſſerted, 
hiſtory will abundantly, ſhew. For once that . 
it has been fairly ſettled by compact; fraud, 
farce or accident have determined it an hun- 
dred times. As the people have gained upon 
tyrants, theſe have been obliged to relax, only 
till a fairer opportunity has * it in their 
pens to encroach again. 1 
But if every prince ſince Si bad Joon: 4 
a tyrant, it would not prove a rigbt to ty- 
ranize. There can be no preſcription old 
enough to ſuperſede the law of nature, and 
* . of God Almighty; who has given 
to 


ö 
: ö 

to all men a natural right to be fee, and they 
have it ordinarily in their power to make 
themſelves ſo, if they pleaſe. 


Government having been proved to be ne- 


neſſary by the law of nature, it makes no dif- 
ference in the thing to call it from a certain 
period, civil. This term can only relate to 
form, to additions to, or deviations from, the 
ſubſtance of government: This being found- 
ed in nature, the ſuperſtructures and the 
whole adminiſtration ſhould be conformed to 
the law of univerſal reaſon. A ſupreme le- 


giflative and a ſupreme executive power, muſt 
be placed ſometubere in every commonwealth: 


Where there is no other poſitive proviſion or . 


compact to the contrary, thoſe powers remain 
in the whole body of the people. It is alſo evi- 
dent there can be but one beſt way of depo- 


ſiting thoſe powers; but what that Way is, | 


mankind haye been diſputing in peace and in 
war more than five thouſand years. If we 
could ſuppoſe the individuals of a community 
met to deliberate, whether it were beſt to 
keep thoſe powers in herr own hands, or diſ- 
P Py , 
poſe of them in truſl, the following queſtions 
would occur Whether thoſe two great 
powers of Legiſlation and Execution ſhould re- 
main united? If fo, whether in the hands of 


the many, or jointly or ſeverally in the hands 
of a few, or jointly in ſome one individual? 
If both thoſe powers are retained in the hands 


of the many, where nature ſeems to have 


D ©  placefl 
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3 them originally, the government is a 
ſimple democracy, or a gov-rament of all over 
all. This can be adminiſtred, only by eſta- 
bliſhing it as a firſt principle, that the votes 
of the majority ſhall be taken as the vcice of 
the whole. If thoſe powers are lodged in the 
hands of a few, the governm eat is Ariſtocracy 
or Oligarchy* Here too the firſt principles 
of a practicable adminiſtration is, that the ma- 
jority rules the whole. If thoſe great powers 
are both lodged i in the hands of one man, the 

vernment is a fmple Monarchy, commonly, 
though falſly called ab/otute, if by that term 
is meant a right to do as one pleaſes.--- Sic 
vols, fic jubes, ſet pro ratione voluntas, be- 
longs not of right to any mortal man. 
The fame law of nature and of reaſon is 
equally obligatory on a democracy, an ariſto- 


cracy, and a monarchy : Whenever the admi- 


niſtrators, 4n any of thoſe forms, deviate from 
truth, juſtice and equity, they verge towards 
tyranny, and are to be oppoſed; and if they 
prove incorrigible, they will be depoſed by 
the people, if the n are not rendered too 
abject. Depoſing the adminiſtrators of a in- 


Pie democracy may ſound oddly, but it is done = 


every day, and in almoſt every vote. A, B, 


and C, for example, make a democracy; to 
day A and B are for ſo vile a meaſure as a 
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For the fake of the unlettered reader it is noted, that 


- Monarchy means the power of one great man; Ariſt 
and Ge chat of a few ; and * that of al 
men. 


* 
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adminiſtrators, as ſetting up and making a 


adminiſtration. 


the people, this can be done only by a fu- 


preme legiſlative and executive ultimately in 
the people, or whole community, where God 


has placed it ; but the inconveniencies, not 


to ſay impoſſibility, attending the conſulta- 
tions and operations of a large body of people, 
have made it neceſſary to transfer the power 


of the whole to a few: This neceſſity gave 


riſe to deputation, een 6a Bin right of repre- 


ſentation. 


A Power of legiſlation, without a power 
of execution in the ſame or other hands, 
would be futile and vain: On the other hand, 
a power of execution, ſupreme or ſubordinate, | 
without an independent OY would be 


perfect deſpotiſm. 


The difficulties attending an univerſal con- 


greſs, eſpecially when ſociety became large, 
have brought men to conſent to a delegation 
of the power of all: The weak and the wick- 
ed have'too often been found in the ſame in- 
tereſt; and in moſt nations have not onl 


brought theſe powers jointiy into the hands of 


one, or ſome few, of their number; but 
| D-3 :: male 


E ee 
| ſanding army 3 to morrow B and E vote it 
out. This is as really depoſing the former 


new king is depoſing the old one. Democracy 
in the one caſe, and monarchy in the other, , 
ſtill remain; all that is done i is to change the 


The firſt principle and great end of govern- | 
ment being to provide for the beſt good of all 
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© woche * hereditary,” in the families of del "Uh 


pPotio nobles and princes. 
The wiſer and more virtuous Far Wee | 
always provided that the repreſentation of the 
people ſhould be numerous. Nothing but life 
and liberty are naturally hereditable: This has 
never been conſidered by thoſe, who have 
ramely given up both into the hands of a ty- 


ranniĩcal Oligarchy or deſpotic-Monarchy.  * 


The analogy between the natural, or ma- 
terial, as it is called, and the moral world, is 
very obvious; God himſelf appears to us at 
ſome times to cauſe the intervention or com- 
bination of a number of ſimple principles, 
though never when one will anſwer the end; 
gravitation and attraction have place in che 


2 revolution of the planets, becauſe the one 


would fix them to a centre, and the other 
would carry them off indefinitely; ſo in the 
moral world, the firſt ſimple principle is equa- 
lity and the power of the whole. This will 
anſwer in ſmall numbers; ſo will a tolerably 
virtuous Oligarchy or a Monarchy, But when 
the ſociety grows in bulk, none of them will 


anſwer well /ngly, and none worſe than ab- 


ſolute monarchy. It becomes neceſſary there- 
fore as numbers increaſe, to have thoſe ſeveral 
powers properly combined; ſo as form the 


whole to produce that harmony of govern- 
ment ſo often talked of and wiſhed for, but 


too ſeldom found in ancient or modern ſtates. 


The grand political problem in all ages has 


* 
fo 


been to invent the beſt combination or diſtri- 
WAI +. bution 


„ 


* 


bution of the ſupreme powers of legiſlation * 
and execution. Thoſe ſtates have ever made 
the greateſt figure, and have been moſt dura- 


ble, in which thoſe powers have not only 


been ſeparated from each other, but placed 


each in more hands than one, or a few. The 


| Romans are the - moſt ſhining example; but 
they never had a balance between the ſenate _ 
and the people; and the want of this, is ge- 
nerally agreed by the few who know any . 
thing of the matter, to have been the cauſe. of 
their fall. The Britiſb conſtitution in theory 
and in the preſent adminiſtration of it, in ge- 


neral comes neareſt the idea of perfection, of 


any tþat has been reduced to practice; and if 
the principles of it are adheted to, it will, 


according to the infallible prediction of Har- 


rington, always keep the Britons uppermoſt 


in Europe, till their on/y rival nation ſhall 


either embrace that perfect model of a com- 


monwealth given us by that author, or come 


as near it as Great - Britain is. Then indeed, 
and not till then, will that rival and our na- 


tion either be eternal confederates, or contend 
in greater earneſt than they have ever yet 


done, till one of them ſhall ſink under the * 


power of the other, and riſe no more. 


Great Britain has at preſent, moſt evident- 


ly the advantage, and ſuch opportunities of 
honeſt wealth and grandeur, as perhaps no 


ſtate ever had before, at leaſt not ſince the 


days of Julius Cſar, the deftroyer of the 
Roman glory and grandeur, at a time when 


* 
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but for 1 and his FR BEAT both migh 
' have been rendered immortal. | 
We have ſaid that the form and = > of. 
ernmeat is to be ſettled by compact, as it 
was rightfully done by the convention after 
the abdication of James II. and aſſented to by 
= the firſt, repreſentative of the nation choſen 
afterwards, and by every parliament, and by 
almoſt every man ever ſince, but the bigots 
to the indefeaſible powerof tyrants civil = ec- 
* clefiaſtic. There was neither time for, nor 
A 1 occaſion to call the whole people together: 
3 if they had not liked the proceedings it was in 
their power to controul them; as it would be 
ſhould the ſupreme legiſlative or exec 1 
powers ever. again attempt to enſlave t | 
The pcople will bear a great deal, before they 
will even murmur againſt their rulers: but 
when once they are thoroughly rouſed, and in 
earneſt, againſt thoſe who would be glad to 
enſlave them, their power is irreſi Mibles. 
At the abdication of King James, every 
ſtep was taken that natural jultiee and equity 
could require; and all was done that was poſ- 
'fible, at leaſt in the wretched ſtate in which 
he left the nation. Thoſe very noble and 
worthy patriots, the lords ſpititual and tem- 
poral of that day, and the principal perſons of 
the commons, adviſed the ptince, who in 
conſequence thereof cauſed letters to be ·· writ- 
ten to the lords ſpiritual and temporal, being 
proteſtants, and other letters to the ſeveral 


COUN-" 
7 See Mr. Locke on the Diſſolution of Government. 
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cCounties, cities, univerfities, boro 
cinque: ports, for the chuſing ſuch perſons to 


repreſent them as were of right to be ſent to 


parliament, to meet at Weſtminſter upon the 


22d of January 1688, in order to ſuch an 
eſtabliſhment, as chat their religion, laws and 
liberties might not again be in danger of be- 


ing ſubverted. See V. & M. ſefl. 1 C. r. 


Upon this, elections were made and there- | 
upon the faid lords ſpiritual and temporal and 


commons met, and proceeded to aſſert their 


rights and liberties, and to the election of the 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange to be King and 
gland, France and Ireland, and 


Queen of En 


the dominions thereto belonging. The king- 
dom of Scotland agreed in the ſame choice: 


Theſe proceedings were drawn into the form 


of acts of parliament, and are the baſis of the 


uhich altogether are the ſure foundation of 


ughs and 


acts of union and ſucceſſion ſince made, and 


f 


* 


that indiſputable right which his preſent Ma- 


- jeſty has to the Crown of Great Britain and 


the dominions thereto belonging; which right 


it is the greateſt folly to doubt of, as well as 
the blackeſt treaſon to deny. The preſent 
eſtabliſhment founded on the l of God, and 
of nature, was 
2 profeſſed and real view, in all parts of the 
Britiſb empire, to put the libertieb of the peo- 


. ple out of the reach of arbitrary power in all 
times to come. 


But the grandeur, as well as juſtice, n | 


and goodneſs of the proceedings of the nation 


began by the convention wit 


On 


24) 
on that memorable occaſion, never have been 


nor can be ſo well repreſented as in the words 
of thoſe great men who compoſed the con- 
vention? for which reaſon partly, but prin- 
ci pally becauſe they ſhew the rights of all Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects, both at home and abroad, and 
ſhould does be in as many hands as poſ- 
die, I have tranſcribed the following clauſes. 
F 1 W.& M. ef. 1. ms 1. ere and 
% | i: foo, 1. entitled--- * 
u a for removing and preventi all 
| tices and diſputes concerning the ing al 
1 - Bing and fitting of this preſent parliament. 
Por preventing all doubts and ſeruples which 
| may in any wiſe ariſe concerning the meet- 
- ing, fitting and proceeding of this preſent 
parliament; be it declared and enacted by the 
King's and Queen's moſt excellent Majeſties, 
+ by and with the advice and conſent of the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, 
- now aſſembled, and by authority of the ſame. 
IIdly. That the lords ſpiritual and tempo- 
ral, and commons, convened at Weſtminſter, 
the two and twentieth day of January A. D. 
165056588, and there ſitting tlie 13th of February 
following, are the two houſes of parliament, 
and ſo ſhall be and are hereby declared, enact- 
ed and adjudged to be, to all intents, con- 
ſtruſtions, fo purpoſes whatſoever, notwith-- 
_ ſanding any want of writ or writs of ſum- 
mons, or any other defe&-of form or default 
wWbatſoever, as if they had been ſummoned ac- 
a to the uſual form. 
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1 of . & M. ſeſl. 2. chap. 2. ſec. 3.45, 
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An act Adeclöriag the rights and liberties of 4s 


the ſubject, and ſettling the tacceſion of the 
Crown. * .; 

Whereas the lords ſpiritual and tem oral; | 
and commons, aſſembled at Weſtminſter law- 
fully, fully and freely repreſenting all the 
eſtates of the people of this realm, did upon 
the 14th of February A. D 1688, preſent 
unto their Majeſties, then called and known 
by the names and ſtile of Milliam and Mary, 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange, being preſent 
in their proper perſons, a certain declaration 
in writing, made by the ſaid lords and com- 

mons in the words following, viz. 
Whereas the late King James the FS 
by the aſſiſtance of divers evil counſellors, 
judges, and miniſters employed by him, did 
endeavour to ſubvert and extirpiate the proteſ- 
tant religion, and the laws and liberties of this 

kingdom. | 
1. By aſſuming and exerciſing a power * 
diſpenſing with and ſuſpending of laws, and 
the execution of laws, without conſent of par- 
liament. 

2. By committing and proſecuting divers 
worthy prelates, for humbly petitiomng to be 
excuſed from concurring to the ſaid aſſumed 
power. 

3- By iffuing and en to be executed i a 
commiſſion under the great ſeal for N a 

| EEE court. 


4 


WES F: 
| court, called, The court of commiſſioners for 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes. 
4. For levying money for ang to the uſe of 
the crown, by pretence of prerogative, for 
other time, and in other manner, than the 
ſame was granted by parliament. 7: * 
5+ By railing and keeping a ſtanding army 
within this kingdom in time of peace, without 
_ conſent of parliament, and quartering ſoldiers 
ee! to law. - _ 
6. By cauſing ſeveral good ſubjects, being 8 
proteſtants, to be diſarmed, at the ſame time 
when papiſts were both ned and employed. 
_ contrary to law. 

7. By violating the 1 of n of 
members to ſerve in parliament. 
8. By proſecutions in the court of King's 
Bench. oa matters and cauſescognizable only 
in. parliament ; and by divers other whey : 
and illegal courſes, 
9. And whereas of late years, 2 cor- 
_ and unqualified perſons, have been re- 
turned and ſerved on juries in trials, and par- 
ticularly. divers j jurors in trials, for high treaſon, 
which were not frecholders. 5 

10. And exceſſive bail hath been required 
of perſons committed in criminal caſes, to e- 
lude the benefit of the laws made for the li- 
Very: of the ſubjects. 

11- And — fines have been impoſed; 
and illegal and cruel puniſhments inflicted, 

12. And ſeveral grants and promiſes made. 
of _ and forfeitures, before any conviction 


or 


6 YN. 4 
or zusztwet againſt the pexſons, ery whoni 
the ſame were to be levied. * 
All which are uttterly and directly contrary 
to the known laws and ſtatutes, and freedom 
of this realm- | 
And whereas the bid late King 138 the 
ſecond having abdicated the Government, and 
the throne being thereby vacant, his highneſs 
the prince of Orange (whom it hath pleaſed 


Almighty Gop to make the glorious inſtru- 


ment of delivering this kingdom from po 
and arbitraty power) did (by the advice of the 
Lords ſpiritual and temporal, and divers prin- 
cipal perſons of the commons) cauſe letters to 
be written to the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
being proteſtants, and other letters to the ſe- 
veral counties, cities, univerſities, boroughs, 
and cinque-ports, for the chuſing of ſuch 
perſons to repreſent them, as were of right to 
be ſent to parliament, to meet and fit at Weſt - 
minſter upon the two and twentieth of Janua- 
ry inthis year 1688, in order to ſuch an eſta- 
bliſhment, as that their religion, laws, and 
liberties might not again be in danger of being 
ſubverted. Vp on which letters elections hav- 
ing been g made: = | 
And thereupon the ſaid lords ſpititual and 
temporal and commons, purſuant to their reſ- 
pective letters and elections, being now aſ- 
ſembled in a full and free repeſetitative of 
this nation, taking into their moſt ſerious con- 
ſideration the beſt means for attaining the ends 
e do in the firſt place (as their anceſ- 


E 2 tors 
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5 5 conditions, and as allowed by law. 
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tors in like caſe have uſually done) for the vin- 
dicating and uſſerting their antient rights and 
lberties,. declare, ä 
I. That the pretended power of ſuſpending _ 
of laws, or the execution of laws, by regal au- 
thority, without conſent of parliament, is il- 
legal. 

2. That the pretended power of diſpenſing 
with laws, or the execution of laws, by regal 
authority, as it hath been aſſumed and exer- 
ciſed of late, is illegal. 1 

That the commiſſion for creating the 
late court of commiſſioners for eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes, and all other commiſſions and courts 
of like nature, are illegal and pernicious. 

4. That levying money for or to the uſe 
1 the crown, by pretence of prerogative, with- 
out grant of parliament, for longer time, ar 
in other manner, than the ſame is or ſhall be 
Og. is illegal. 

That it is the right of the ſubjecte to pe- 
tition the King; and all commitments and 
proſecutions for ſuch petitioning are illegal. 

6. That the raiſing or keeping a ſtanding. 
army within the kingdom in time of peace, 
unleſs it be with conſent of parliament, is a- 
gainſt law... | 

Fi That the ſubjects which are lte, 
may have arms for their defence, ſuitable to 


8. That election of members of et 
e to be free. 
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9. That the freedom of ſpeech, and de- 
| bates, or proceedings in parliament, ought 
not to be impeached or queſtioned in any 
court or place out of parhament. 5. 
10. That exceſſive bail ought not to be re- 
quired, nor exceſſive fines impoſed ; nor cru- 
el and unuſual puniſhments inflicted, Sv 
11. That jurors ought to be duly impan- 
nelled and returned; and jurors which paſs 
upon mens trials for high treaſon, ought to 
be freeholders. 1 
12. That all grants and promiſes of ſines 
and forfeitures of particular perſons before 
conviction, are illegal and void. Ls 
13. And that for redreſs of all grievances, 
and for the amending, ſtrengthening, and pre- 
ſerving of the laws, parliaments ought to be 
held frequently. bt, E 
And they do claim, demand, and inſiſt up- 
on all and ſingular the premiſes, as their un- 
doubted rights and liberties ; and that no de- 
clarations, judgments, doings, or proceed- 
ings, to the prejudice of the people in any of 
the ſaid premiſes, ought in any wile to be 
drawn hereafter into conſequence or exam ple: 

To which demand of their rights they are 
articularly encouraged by the declaration of 
his Highneſs the Prince of Orange, as being. 
the only means for obtaining a full redreſs and 
remedy therein ts 
HFaving therefore an entire confidence, that 
his ſaid Highneſs the Prince of Orange, will 
| perfect the deliverance fo far advanced byhim, 


and 
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and will ſtill preſerve them from the violation 
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of their rights, which they have here aſſerted; 


and from all other attempts upon their reli-+ 


IV. Upon which their fa 


gion, rights and liberties. _ GO, 
II. The ſaid Lords ſpiritual and temporal, i 


and commons afiembled at Weſtminſter, do 
reſolve that Miliam and Mary Prince and 
Princeſs of Orange be, and be declared, King 


* 


and Queen of England, France and Ireland. 
and the dominions thereunto belonging, to 


hold the crown and royal dignity of the ſaid 
Ekingdoms and dominions to them the ſaid 
Prince and Princeſs, during their lives, and 
the life of the ſurvivor of them; and that the 
ſole and full exerciſe of the regal power be 


only in, and executed by the ſaid Prince of 
Orange, in the names of the ſaid Prince and 
Princeſs, during their joint lives; and after 


their deeeaſes, the ſaid crown and royal dignity 


of the ſaid kingdoms and dominions to be to 


| the heirs of the body of the ſaid Princeſs; and 


for default of ſuch iſſue, to the Princeſs Anne 


of Denmark, and the heirs of her body; and 


for default of ſuch iſſue, to the heirs of the 
body of the ſaid Prince of Orange. And the 
Lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, 


gept the ſame accordingly. 


2 . * 


do pray the ſaid P riate and Princeſs to ac- 


| id Majeſties did . 
cept the crown and royal dignity, of the king- 


dom of. England, France and Ireland, and 
the dominions thereunto belonging, accord- 


ing to the reſolutions and defire of the ſaid 
he | lords 


"7 


, 
* 
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Jords and commons, contained in the faid de- 


.» claration. 


V. And thereupon their Majeſties were 


pleaſed, that the faidlords ſpiritualandtemporal, 


and commons, being the two houſes of Par- 
lament, ſhould continue to fit, and with 
their Majoſties royal concurrence, make ef- 
fectual proviſion for the fettlement of the 


religion, laws and libertics of this Kingdom; 


ſo that the ſame for the future might not be 
in danger again of being fubyerted ; to which 


the ſaid lords ſpiritual and temporal, and com- 


mons did agree and proceed to act accord- 


. ingly. 


VI. Now in purſuance of the premiſes, the 
ſaid lords ſpiritual and temporal and com- 


mons, in parliament aſſembled, for the rati- 


fying, confirming and eſtabliſhing the ſaid 


declaration, and the articles, clauſes, matters 
and things therein contained, by the force of 
a la made in due form by authority of par- 
liament, do pray chat it may be declared and 
enacted, That all and ſingular the rights and 
liberties aſſerted and claimed: in the faid de- 
clatation, are the true, ancient and indubi- 
table rights and Hiberties of the People of this 


kingdom, and fo ſhalb be eſteemed, allowed, 


adjudged, deemed, and taken to be; and 
that all and every the particulars aforeſald, 


ſhall be firmly and ſtrictly holden and ob- | 


ſerved, as they are expreſſed in the faid des 
claration; and all officers and miniſters What- 
ſoever ſhall ſerve their Majefties and their 


ſuc- 


* 


ſaccallire according to the ſame in all times to 


„e, 


Xl. All which their Majeſties are contahteds. 
and pleaſed ſhall be declared, enacted, and 
eſtabliſhed by authority of this preſent parlia- 4. 


ment, and ſhall ſtand, remain, and be the 


Swart þ 


law of this realm for ever; and the ſame are 


by. their ſaid Majeſlies, by and with the ad- 


vice and conſent of the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, and commons, in parliament afſembled, 


and by the authority of the ſame, declared, 
enacted, and eſtabliſhed accordingly. 
XII. And be it further declared and enacted 


by the authority aforeſaid; that from and after 4 
this preſent ſeſſion of parliament, no diſpen- 


ſation by non obſtante of ot to any ſtatute or 


any part thereof, ſhall be allowed; but that 


2 the ſame ſhall be held void and of no effect, 


except a diſpenſation be allowed in ſuch ſta- 
tates, and except in ſuch caſes as ſhall be ſpe- 
cially provided for by one or more bill or bills 
to be paſſed during this preſent ſeſſion of pars 
liament. 

12 & 13 of William III. chap. 2. ſec. 3&4. 
56 Whereas it is neceſſary that further pro- 


viſion be made for ſecuring our religion, laws 


and liberties, after the death of his Majeſty 
and the Princeſs' Anne of Denmark, and in 
default of iſſue of the body of the aid Prin- 


Th ceſs, and of his Majeſty reſpeRively ; it is 


— 


effect, judges 2 be made quam- 


enacted, 
That after the ſaid limitation ſhall take 


iu 
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diu ſe bene geſſerint, and their falaries aſcer-, 
tained and eſtabliſhed ; but upon the addreſs - 


of both houſes of parliament, it may be law- 
ful to remove them; 


That no pardon under the great ſeal of Eng- 


land be pleaded to an Impeachment by the 
commons in parliament. 


Whereas the laws of England are the birth- 


right of the people thereof, and all the Kings 
and Queens, who ſhall aſcend the throne of 


this realm, ought to adminiſter the govern- 


ment of the ſame according to the ſaid laws, 
and all their officers and. miniſters ought to 


ſerve them according to the ſame; all the 


laws and ſtatutes of this realm for - ſecuring 
the eſtabliſhed religion, and the rights and 
liberties of the people, and all other laws and 


ſtatutes now in force, are by his majeſty, with 


the advice and conſent of the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, and commons, ratified and con- 


firmed.” | 
F ſhall cloſe this introduction with a palage 5 


from Mr. Locke. 
* Though, ſays he, in a conſtituted com- 


mon- wealth, ſtanding upon its own baſis, and 


acting according to its own nature, that is, 


acting for the preſervation of the community, | 


there can be but one ſupreme power which is 


the legiſlative, to which all the reſt are and 
muſt be ſubordinate ; yet the legiſlative being 
only a fiduciary power, to act for certain ends, 


there remains ſtill, in the people, a ſupreme 
fewer to remove, or * the legiſlative when 


they 


| 
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they find the legiſlative act contrary to the truſt 
repoſed in them.” For all power given, with 
truft for the attaining an end, being limited” 


by chat end, whenever that end is manifeſtly 


neglected, or oppoſed, the truſt muſt neceſ- 


ſarily be forfeited, and the power devolve in- 


to the hands of thoſe who gave it, who ma; 


place it anew where they ſhall think beſt, for 


their ſafety and ſecurity. And thus the com- 


munity perpetually retains a ſupreme power of 


ſaving themſelves from the. attempts and de- 


ſigns of any body, even of their legiſlators _ 
whenever they ſhall be ſo fooliſh, or ſo wick- 


ed, as to lay and carry on deſigns againſt the 


| liberties and properties of the ſubject. For no 


man, or ſociety of men, having a power to 
deliver up their preſervation, or conſequently 
the means of it, to the abſolute will and arbi- 
trary dominion of another; z whenever any 
one ſhall go about to bring them into ſuch a 
flaviſh condition, they will always have right 
to preſerve what they have not a power to 


part with; and torid themſelves of 7hoſe who 


invade this fundamental, ſacred and unaltera- 


ble law of ſelf-preſervation, for which they en- 


| tered into the ſociety. 


And thus the community may be ſaid in 
this reſpect to be always the ſupreme power, 
but not as conſidered under any form of go- 
vernment, becauſe this power of the people, 
can never take place, till the government be 
8 Locke on Government, B. 11. 
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This he ſays may be done, © from without 
" by conqueſt from within, tſt. When the le- 
_ "'giſlative is altered. Which is often by the 
_ prince, but ſometimes by the whole legiſla- 
tive. As by invading wo kh Ar the ſub- 
ject, and making themſelves arbitrary diſpo- 
ſers of the lives, liberties and fortunes of the 
people; reducing them to flavery under arbi- 
* trary power, they put themſelyes under a ſlate 
of war with the people, who are thereupon 
abſolved from any further obedience, and are 
left to the common refuge Which Gop hath 
provided for all men, againſt force and vio- 
lence. Whenſoever therefore, the legiſlative 
mall tranſgreſs this fundamental rule of ſocie- 
ty; and either by ambition, fear, folly. or 
corruption, endeavour to gain themſelves, or 
put into the hands of any other an abſolute 
power over the lives, liberties and eſtates of 
the people, by this breach of truſt, they for- 
feit the power the people had put into their 
hands for quite contrary ends, and it devolves 
to the people, who has a right to reſume theit 
original liberty, and by the eftabliſhment of a 
new legiſlative (ſuch as they ſhall think fit) 
provide for their own fafety and fecurity, 
which is the end for which they are in ſocie- 
ty) lem, Chap. 9. 


/ Colonies in general. 


F ls ſubjec has never been very clear- 
1 ly and fully bandled by any modern 
| F 2 writer, 


MY Ss. 


4 writer, that I have had the. good fortune to 


meet with; and to do it juſtice, would require 
much greater abilities than I pretend to, and 
more leiſure than I ever expect will fall to my 


ſhare. Even the Engliſb writers and lawyers, 


have either intirely waved any conſideration of 
the nature of Colonies, or very lightly touched 
upon it, for the people of England never diſ- 


covered much concern for the proſperity of 


| . the Colonies, till the revolution; and even now 
ſome of their great men and writers, by their 
diſcourſes of, and conduct towards them, con- 


> ſider them all rather as a parcel of little ing 


nificant conquered iflands, than as a very ex- 


tenſive ſettlement on the continent. Even 


their law- books and very dictionaries of law, 
in editions ſo late as 1750, ſpeak of the Bri- 
Lib plantations abroad as conſiſting chiefly of 
lands ; and they are reckoned up in ſome of 
them in this order — Jamaica, Barbadbes, Fir- 


Fina, Maryland, New- England, New-York, 


Carolina, Bermudas. At the head of all theſe 
Lands (for there is no diſtinction made) ſtands 


amaica, in truth a conguered. iſland; and as 
ſuch, this and all the other little Weſt-India 


illands deſerve to be treated, for the conduct 


of their inhabitants and proprietors with re- 
gard to the Northern Colonies: divers of theſe 


colonies are larger than all thoſe iſlands toge- 


ther; and are well ſettled, not as the com- 
mon people of England fooliſhly imagine, 

with a compound mongrel mixture of Eng liſb, 
Indian and Negro, but with freeborn 4 
| ; woe 
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white ſubjects, ' whole loyalty has never yet 
been ſuſpected. | 

There is a man now living, or but Jately 
dead, who once was a ſecretary of ſtate; dur- 
ing whoſe wonderful conduct of national-af- 


| fairs, without knowing whether Jamaica lay 
in the Mediterranean, the Baltic, or in the 


Moon, letters were often received, directed to 
the Governor of the end of New- England. 
Which iſſand of New-England is a part of 


ile continent of North-America, comprehend- 


ing two provinces and two colonies; and ac- 


cording to the andoubted bounds of their char- 


ters, containing more land than there is in 


the three kingdoms. But I muſt confine my- 
ſelf to matters of more importance than de- 


tecting the geographical blunders, or refuting 
the errors of dead, ſuperannuated or otherwiſe 


ſtupified ſecretaries of ſtate, who are now all 
out of place. 7 

If I were to define the ade Colonifts, 1 
ſhould ſay, they are the noble diſcoverers and 


ſettlers of a new world; from whence, as from 
an endleſs ſource, wealth and plenty, the means 


of power, grandeur and glory, in a degree un- 
known to the hungry chiefs of former ages, 
have been powering into Europe for 300 years 
paſt: In return for which, thoſe Coloniſts 


have received from the ſeveral ſtates of Europe, 


except from Grent-;ritain, only ſince the te- 
volution, nothing but ill- uſage, flavery and 


chains, as faſt as the riches of heir un carn- 


ing could furniſh the means of forging them. 
A 
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A plantation or colony, is a ſettlement of 
| ſubjects in a territory disj0inted or remote from 


the mother country, and may be made by 


Private adventurers or the public; but in both 
caſes the Coloniſts are intitled to as ample 
re n liberties and privileges as the ſubjects 
of the mother country are, and in ſome re- 
| ſpect to more. 


Of the aig: Rights i cf., 


To who expect to find any thing 
very ſatisfactory on this ſubject in par- 
ticular, or with regard to the law of nature in 
2 in the writings of ſuch authors as 


_ -» Grotius and Pfendorf, will find themſelves: 
much miſtaken. It is their conſtant practice 


to eſtabliſh the matter of right on the matter 
of fact: This the celebrated Rouſſeau expreſly 
ſays of Grotius, and with the ſame reaſon he 
might have added an hundred others. The 
learned reſearches into the laws of nature and 
nations are often nothing more than the hiſ- 
tory of ancient abuſes, ſo that it is a ridiculous 
infatuation to be too fond of ſtr ying them.“ 
This was exactly the caſe with Grotius.- . 
The ſentiments on this ſubject have the refote 
been chiefly drawn from the purer fountains 
of one or two of our Engliſb writers, particular- 
ly from Mr. Locke, to whom might be added 
a few of other nations; for I have ſeen but 2 
few of any n and of all I have thr 
re 


Marquis D'A, + Rouſſeau. 
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there are not ten worth reading. Grotius, | 
B. 3. C. 1. ſec. 21. diſcourſing of confede- 
rates on unequal terms, according to his man- 
ner, ſays, to the inequality in queſtion 
may be referred ſome of thoſe rights which 


are now called right of protection, right of 


patronage, and a right termed mundibur gium; 
as alſo that which mother Cities had over their 
colonies among the Grecians. For as Thucy- 
dides ſays, thoſe colonies enjoyed the ſame 
rights of liberty with the other cities, but they 


' owed a reverence to the city whence they d. 


rived their origin, and were obliged to render 
her reſpe& and certain expreſſions of honour, 


ſo long as the colony was well treated.” 


Grotius de jure belli, &c. B. 1. C. 3. 21. 
« Hitherto alſo (ſays he) may be referred 
that ſeparation which is made when people 
by one conſent, go to form colonies. For this 
is the original f à new and independent "late. 
They are not content to be ſlaves, but to enjoy 
equal privileges and freedom, ſays Tbucydides. 
And King Tullius, in Dion. Hali. ſays, we look 
upon it to be neither truth nor juſtice, that mo- 


ther cities ought of neceſſity and by the” law of | 
nature to rule over their colonies.” 


- . 9. 06. 

« Colonies, ſays Pufendorf, are ſettled in 
different methods. For either the colony con- 
tinues a part of the common- wealth it was 
ſent out from, or elſe is obliged to pay a du- 
tiful reſpect to the mother common wealth, 
and to be in readineſs to defend and vindicate 
its 


— 
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its honour, and fo is united to it by a ſort of 
unequal confederacy ; or laſtly, is erected into 


a ſeparate common-wealth,. and aſſumes the 
ſame rights with the ſtate it is deſcended 
from.” ——Pufend. B. 8. C 11. 6. WIE 
Different common-wealths may be form- 
ed out of one by common conſent, by ſending 
out colonies in the manner uſual in old Greece. 


For the Romans afterwards, when they ſent 


a colony abroad, continued it under the juriſ- 
diction of the mother common- wealth, or 
greater country. But the colonies planted by 
the Greeks, and after their method, conſti- 
tuted particular common-wealths, which were 
- obliged only to pay a kind of deference and 


dutiful ſubmiſſion to the mother common- 


wealth.“ ——Poufend. B. 8 C. 12. ſec. 5. 

From which paſſages it is manifeſt that 
theſe two great men only ſtate facts, and the 
opinions of others, without giving their own 
upon the ſubject: And all that can be col- 
lected from thoſe facts or opinions, is, that 
Greece was more generous, and a better mo- 
ther to her colonies than Rome. The conduct 
of Rome'towards her colonies, and the cor- 


ruptions and oppreſſions tolerated in her pro- 


vincial officers of all denominations, was one 
great cauſe of the downfall of that proud re- 


ublic. 


Dr. Strahan ſays, « there is a oreat affinity 
between the Britiſh colonies and thoſe of the 


Spaniards and other nations, who have made 


ſettlements among the Indians in thoſe parts: 


For 
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For the grants made by Jus Kings of tracts of, 


lands in that country, for the planting df co- 
lonies, and making ſettlements therein, appear 
to have been made in imitation of grants made 
by the Kings of Spain to the proprietors of 


lands in the Spaniſh colonies, upon the very 
ſame conditions, and in conſideration of the 
ſame ſervices' to be performed by the grantees. 
So that the government of the Spaniſh colonies 
and the rights of the proprietors of lands 


therein, depending chiefly on the rules of civil 
and feudal law, as may be ſeen by the learned 
treatiſe of Solorzanus, de indiurum jure, the 


knowledge of the ſame laws mbſt be of ſeryice' 
likewiſe for determining any controverſy that 
may ariſe touching the duties or forfeitures of 
the proprietors of lands in our Engliſh colo- 
nies. Pref. to tranſlat. of Domat. 

With ſobmiſſion to ſo great an authätl as 
Dr. Strahan, it is humbly hoped that the Bri- 
tiſh coloniſts do not hold their lands as well 
as liberties by ſo ſlippery a tenure as do the 
Spaniards and French.' The will of the Prince 
is the only tenure by which they hold; and 
the government of the Spaniſh and French 
ſettle ments is in every reſpect deſpotic. 

It is well known that the firſt American 


grants were by the Bulls of the Popes. The 


Roman Pontiffs had for ages uſurped the moſt 
abominable power over princes: They granted 
away the kingdoms of the'earth with as little 
ceremony as a man would leaſe a ſheep-cor. 
Now according to Dr. Strahan's logic, it may 
be inferred, that the canon law and the Popes 
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Bulls, muſt be of ſer vice likewiſe, for determin- 
ing any controverſy that may ariſe, touching the 
duties or forfeitures of the proprietors of lands in 
the Britiſh colonies. And indeed it muſt be 
owned, if we were to judge of ſome late pro- 


ceedings by this rule, we muſt allow that 


they ſavour more of modern Rome and the In- 
quiſition, than of the common law of England 
and the conſtitution of Great-Britain. 


In order to form an idea of the natural 


rights of the Coloniſts, I preſume it will be 
granted that they are men, the common chil- 


| dren of the ſame Creator with their brethren 


af Great-Britain. Nature has placed all ſuch 
in.a ſtate of equality and perfe freedom, to 


- . a& within the bounds of the laws of nature 


individual m 


and reaſon, without conſulting the will or re- 
garding the humour, the paſſions or whims of 
any other man, unleſs they are formed into a 
ſociety or body politic. This it muſt be con- 
felled is rather an abſtract way of conſidering 
men than agreeable to the real and general 


courſe of nature. The truth is, as has been 


ſhewn, men came into the world and into ſo- 


cCiety at the ſame inſtant. But this hinders not 


but that the natural and original rights of each 
be illuſtrated and explained in 
this way better than in any other. We ſee 
here by the way a probability, that this ab- 


tract conſideration of men, which has its 
uůſe in reaſoning on the principles of govern- 
ment, has inſenſibly led ſome of the greateſt 


=> men 
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men to imagine, ſome real general ſtate of 
nature, agreeable to this abſtract conception, 
antecedent to and independent of ſociety. This 
is certainly not the caſe in general, for moſt 
men become members of ſociety from their 
birth, though ſeparate independent ſtates are 
really in the condition of perfect freedom and 
equality with regard to each other; and fo 
are any number of individuals who ſeparate 
themſelves from a ſociety of which they have 
formerly been members, for ill treatment, or 
other good cauſe, with expreſs deſign to found 
another. If in fuch caſe, there is a real in- 
terval, between the ſeparation and the new 
conjunction, during ſuch interval, the indi- 
viduals are as much detached, and under the 
law of nature only, as would be two men 
who ſhould chance to meet on a deſolate iſland. 

The Coloniſts are by the law of nature free 
born, as indeed all men are, white or black. 
No better reaſons can be given, for enſlaving 
thoſe of any colour, than ſueh as baron Mon- 
teſquieu has humourouſly given, as the foun- 
dation of that cruel ſlavery exerciſed over the 
poor Ethiopians; which threatens one day to 


reduce both Europe and America to the ig no- 5 


rance and barbarity of the darkeſt ages. Does 
it follow that it is right to enſlave a man be- 
cauſe he is black ? Will ſhort curled hair, like 
wool, inſtead of Chriſtian hair, as it is called 
by thoſe whoſe hearts are as hard as the no- 
ther millſtone, help the argument? Can any 
logical inference in favour of ſlavery, bedrawn 
from a flat noſe, a long gr a ſhort face ? No- 

G 2 thing 
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thing better can be ſaid in ſavour of a trade, 
that is the moſt ſhocking violation of the law 
of nature, has à direct tendency to diminiſh 
the idea of the ineſtimable value of liberty, 
and makes every dealer in it a tyrant, from 
the director of an African company to the pet: 
ty chapman in needles and pins on the un- 
happy coaſt. It is a clear truth, that thoſe 
who every day barter away other mens liber- 
ty, will ſoon care little for their own. To 


this cauſe muſt be imputed that feroſity, cru- 


elty, and brutal barbarity that has long mark- 
ed the general character of the ſugar-iſlanders. 
They can in general form no idea of govern- 
ment but that which in perſon, or by an over- 
ſeer, the joint and ſeveral proper repreſentative 
of ai Creole“, and of the D—], is exerciſed 
over ten thouſands of their fellow men, born 
with the ſame right to freedom, and the ſweet 
enjoyments of liberty and life, as their unte- 
Tenting taſk-maſters, the overſeers and planters. 
Is it to be wondered at, if, when people of 
the ſtamp of a Cteolian planter get into power, 
they will not ſtick for a little preſent gain, at 
making their own poſterity, white as well as 
black, worſe wv rogers] Tal" thoſe al- 
ready mentioned. 

There is — more adde. 'fays Mr. 
Locke, than 1 Gs of the fame ſpe- 
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cies: and tank, promiſcuouſly born to all the 
ſame advantages of nature and the uſe of the 
ſame faculties, ſhould alſo be equal one among 
another, without ſubordination and ſubjection, 
unleſs the maſter of them all ſhould by any 
manifeſt declaration of his will ſet one above 
another, and confer on him, by an evident 
and clear appointment, an undoubted right to 
dominion and ſovereignty.” The natural 
liberty of man is to be free from any ſuperior 
power on earth, and not to be e the will 0 
or legiſlative authority of man, but only to 
have the law of nature for his rule.“ This 
is the liberty of independent ſtates; this is the 
liberty of every man out of ſociety, and who 
has a mind to; live ſo ; which liberty is only 
abridged in certain inſtances, not loſt to thoſe 
who are born in or voluntarily enter into ſo- 
ciety; this gift of God cannot be annihilated. 
Tbe Coloniſts being men, have a tight to 
be conſidered as equally entitled to All the 
rights of nature with the Europeans, and they 
are not to be reſtrained, in the exerciſe of any 
of theſe rigbis, but for the evident good of the 
whole community. 
By being or becoming members of ſociety, 
they have not renounced their natural liberty 
in any greater degree than other good citizens, 


and if it is taken from them without their ” 


conſent they are ſo far inſlaved. 

They. have an undoubted right to expect, 
that their beſt good will ever be conſulted by 
their rulers, ſupreme and ſubordinate, with» 
gut any partial views confined to the particular 

My 


„„ | 
intereſt of one iſland or another. Neither the 
riches of Jamaica, nor the luxury of a metro- 
polis, ſhould ever have weight enough to break 
the balance of truth and juſtice. Truth and 
faith belong 10 men as men, from men, and 
if they are diſappointed in their juſt expecta- 
tions of them in one ſociety, they will at leaſt 
with for them in another. If the love of truth 
and juſtice, the only ſpring of ſound policy in 
any ftate, is not ſtrong enough to prevent cer- 
tain cauſes from taking place, the arts of fraud 
and force will not prevent the moſt fatal 
effects. 3325 S 

In the long run, thoſe who fall on arbitrary 
meaſures, will meet with their deſerved fate. 
The law of nature was not of man's making, 
nor is it in his power to mend it, or alter its 
cou:ſe, He can only perform and keep, or 
diſobey and break it. The laſt is never done 
with impunity, even in this life, if it is any 
puniſhment for a man to feel himſelfdepraved; 
to find himſelf degraded by his own folly and 
wickedneſs from the rank of a virtuous. and 
good man, to that of a brute; or to be tranſ- 
formed from the friend, perhaps father of his 
country, to a devouring Lyon or Tyger. % 
_ The unhappy revolutions which for ages 
have diſtreſſed the human race, have been all 
©. owing to the want of a little wiſdom, com- 
mon ſenſe and integrity, in the adminiſtration 
of thoſe, whom by their ſtations God had in 
kindneſs to the world, rendered able to do a 
great deal, for the benefit of mankind, with 
bing 5113.0 aon e 1 the 
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the exertion of a ſmall portion of private and 
public virtue. Jo ern 


Of the Political and Cioil Rights of the bfi. 
. tiſh Coloniſts. | 


ERE indeed opens to view a large field; 
but I muſt ſtudy brevity—Few people 
have extended their enquiry after the founda- 


tion of any of their rights, beyond a charter from 


the crown. There are others who think when 


they have got back to old Magna Charta, that 
they are at the beginning of all things. They 


imagine themſelves on the borders of Chaos 
(and ſo indeed in ſome reſpects they are) and 


ſee creation riſing out of the unformed mals, 


or from nothing. Hence, ſay they, ſpring all 
the rights of men and of citizens. But li- 
berty was better underſtood, and more fully 
enjoyed by our anceſtors, before the coming 
in of the firſt Norman Tyrants, than ever af- 
ter, till it was found neceffary, for the ſalva- 
tion of the kingdom, to combat the arbitrary 
and wicked proceedings of. the Stuarts. | 

The preſent happy and moſt righteous eſta- 
bliſhment is juſtly built on the ruins, which 
thoſe Princes brought on their family; and 
two of them on their own heads—The laſt of 
the name facrificed three of the fineſt king- 
doms in Europe, to the councils of bigotted 
old women, prieſts, and more weak and 
wicked miniſters of ſtate : he afterward went 
a grazing in the fields of St. Germains, and 
there died in diſgrace and poverty, a terrible 


example 
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example of God's vengeance. BW; arbitrary . 
rinces! 
The delivrance under God wroug aht by the 
prince of Orange, afterwards deſervedly — 
King William III. was as joyful an event to 
the ee as to Great-Britain; in ſome of 
them, ſteps were taken in his favour as ſoon 


as in Eng land. 


They Sal immediately 3 King 


William and Queen Mary as their lawful So- 


yereign. And ſuch has been the zeal and loy - 
alty of the colonies. ever ſince for that eſta- 


bliſhment, and for the proteſtant ſucceſſion in 


his preſent Majeſty' s illuſtrious family; that I 


believe there is not one man in an hundred 


(except in Canada) who does not think him- 
ſelf under the beſt national civil conſtitution in 
the world. 

Their loyalty has 1855 abundantly. proved, 
eſpecially in the late war. Their, affection 
and reverence for their mother country is un- 


queſtionable. They yield the moſt chearful 


„ — 


and ready obedience to her laws, particularly 


to the power of that auguſt body the perlia- 
ment of Great- Britain, the ſupreme legiſlative 
of the kingdom and its dominions. Iheſe I 


declare are my own ſentiments of duty and 
loyalty. I alſo hold it clear that the act of 
Queen Anne, which makes it high treaſon to 
deny that the King with and by the autho- 
rity of parliament, is able to pants laws and 
1 5 of ſufficient force and validity to limit 


and bind the crown, and the deſcent, limita- 


tion, inheritance and government thereof,” is 


undes 
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founded on the principles of liberty and "| 
Britiſh conflitution : and he that would pa 
the doctrine of unlimited paſſive lice 
and non-refillance-upon mankind, and thereby 
or by any other means ſetve the cauſe of the 
Pretender, is not only a fool and a knave, but 
a rebel againſt common ſenſe, as well as the 
laws of God, of Nature, and his Country. - 
i 1 alſo lay it down as one of the firſt 
principles from whence I intend to deduce the 
civil rights of the Britiſh colonies, that all of 
them are ſubject to, and dependent on Great- 
Britain } and that therefore as over ſubordinate 
governments, the parliament of Great-Bri - 
tain has an undobbted power and lawful au- 
thority, to make acts for the 2 good, 
that by naming them, ſhall and ought to be 
equally binding, as upon the ſubjects of Great- 
Britain within the realm. This principle, I 
preſume, will be readily granted on the other 
fide the Atlantic. It has been practiced upon 
for twenty years to my knowledge, in the 
province of the Maſachuſetts-Bay; and I have 
ever received it, that it has been ſo from the 
beginning, in this and the liſter . 
through the continent“. — 
I am aware, ſome will think i it is time for me 
to retreat, after having expreſſed the power of 
the Britiſh parliament I in quite ſo ſtrong terms. 


But it is from and under this mY power and 
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y acts, and from the common 1 law, that the 
; political and civil rights of the Coloniſts are 
derived: and upon thoſe. grand pillars of li- 


berty ſhall my defence be reſted. At preſent 
—— the reader may ſuppoſe, that there 
is not one provincial chartet on the continent; 
he may, if he pleaſes, imagine all taken away, 
wWichout fault, without . without tri- 
al ot notice. All this really happened to ſome 


of them in the laſt century. I would have the 


reader carry his imagination ſtill further, and 
ſuppoſe a time may come when inſtead of a 
oeſs at common law, the parliament ſhall 
give a deciſive blow ta every charter in Ame- 
rica, and declare them all void. Nay it ſhall 
alſo be granted, that it is barely poſſible, the 
time may come, when the real intereſt of the 
hole may require an act of parliament to an- 
nihilate all thoſe charters. What could fol- 
low from all this, that would ſhake one of the 
eſſential, natural, civil or religious rights of 
the Coloniſts? Nothing. They would be 
| men, citizens and Britiſh ſubjects after all. No 
act of parliament can deprive them of the li- 
berties of ſuch, unleſs any will contend that an 


. 1 act of parliament can make ſlaves not only of 
one, but of two millions of the common-. 


Wealth. And if ſo, why not of the whole ? 
I freely, own, that I can find nothing in the 
| Jaws of my country, that would juſtify the par- 
liament in making one flaye, nor did they ever 
| profeſſedly undertake to make one. 

To or three innocent colony chatters have 
been eie e with deſtruction an * 

an 
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and forty years paſt. I wiſh the preſent ene 
mies of thoſe harmleſs charters would reflect a2 
moment, and be convinced that an act of par» 
liament that ſhould demoliſh thoſe bugbears 


to the foes of liberty, would not reduce the 


Coloniſts to a ſtate of abſolute ſlavery. The 
worſt enemies of the charter governments are 
by no means to be found in England. It is a 
piece of Juſtice due to Great-Britain to own, 

they are and have ever been natives of or reſi- 
dents in the colonies. ' A ſet of men in Ame 


rica, without honour or love to their country, 


have been long graſping at powers, which they 
think unattainable. while thefe charters ſtand 
in the way. But they will meet with inſur⸗ 
mountable obſtacles to their project for en- 


ſlaving the Britiſh colonies, ſhould thoſe, a- 


riſing from provincial charters be removed. 

It would indeed ſeem very hard and ſevere for 
thoſe of the coloniſts who have charters with 
peculiar privileges to loſe them. They were 
given to their anceſtors, in conſideration of 
their ſufferings and merit, in diſcovering and 
ſettling America. Our fore-fathers were ſoon 
worn away in the toils of hard labour on their 
little plantations, and in war with the ſavages. 

They thought they were earning a ſure inhe- 
ritance for their poſterity. Could they ima - 
gine it would ever be thought juſt to deprive 
them or theirs of their charter privileges} 
Should this ever be the caſe, there are, thank 


| God, natural, inherent and infeparable rights 
as men, and as citizens, that would remain 


after the fo-much-wiſhed-for cataſtrophe, and 
| - of RR...” 
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which, whatever. became of charters; can ne- 


ver be aboliſhed de Jure, if ge . till the 


general conflagration *. - Our rights as men 
and freeborn Britiſh ſubjects, gave all the co- 


loniſts enough to make them very happy in 


compariſon with the ſubjects of any atber 


prince in the world. _ 

Every Britiſh Subject boca on he continent 
of America, or in any other of the Britiſh do- 
minions, is by the law of God and natufe, by 


the common law, and by act of parliamept, 


(excluſive of all charters from the crqwn) en- 
titled ta all the natural, eſſential, inherent and 


_ inſeparable, rights of our fellow ſubjects in 


Great-Bcitain, Among thoſe rights are the 
followipg, which: it is humbly gongeived ng 
man ot body of men, not excepting the par- 

liament, juſtly, equitably and conſiſtently with 


their own rights and the conſtitution, can take 
away. 


Iſt. That tlie ſupreme — ſubordinate powers 
of legiſlation Jhauld be free and ſacred in the 
bands where the Community have once rightfully 
placed them. 

_ 2dly. The ſupreme national un cannot 
be altered juftly till the commonwealth is diſ- 
ſolved, nor a ſubordinate legiſlative talen away 
aoithout forfeiture or other good cauſe. Nor 
Ahed can ae ſubjects in the W bordinate goyern- 


ment 


8 


Fn” The Fl 8 of * de) charters by Jeremy 
Dummer, Eiq; the late very able and learned agent for the 


province of Machu ſertu- Bay, makes it needleſs to go into 


o particular confideration of charter r That piece is 


| viaeſwerable, but by power and might, and other arguments 


of that kind. 
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ment be reduced to a ſtate of lavery, aol ſub⸗ | 
| ject to the deſpotic rule of others. A' ſtate . 
has no Tight to make flaves of the conquered. 
Even when the ſubordinate right of legiſlature 
is forfeited, and ſo declared, this cannot affect 
the natural perſons either of thoſe who were 
inveſted with it, or the inhabitants“, ſo far 28 
to deprive them of the rights of ſubjects and 
of men,—The coloniſts will have an equitable 
light, notwithſtanding any ſuch forfeiture of 
charter to be repreſented in parliament, or to 
have ſome new ſubordinate legiſlature among 
themſelves; It would be beſt if they had both. 
Deprived, however, of their common rights 
as ſubjetts they cannot lawfully be, while 
they remain ſuch. A repreſentation in Par- 
liament from the ſeveral colonjes, fince they 
are become ſo large and numerous, as to be 
called on not only to maintain provincial go- 
vernment, civil and military, among them- 
ſclves, for this they have chearfully done, but 
to contribute towards the ſupport of a national 
ſtanding. army, by reaſon of the heavy national 
debt, when they themſelves owe a large one, 
contracted in the common cauſe, cannot be 
thought an unreaſonable thing, nor if aſked, 
could it be called an immodeſt requeſt. Nui 
ſentit commodum ſentire debet et onus, has been 
thought a maxim of equity. But that.a man 
ſhould bear a burthen for other people, as well 
as himſelf, without a return, never long found 
a place in any | * book or decrees, but thoſe 


of 


© dee — Charta, the Bill of Riguts. 3 Mod. 152. 
2 Salkeld 411. Vaughan 30. * f 8 
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of the moſt deſpotic Princes, Befides the equi- 


ty of an American repreſentation in parlia- 


ment, a thouſand advantages would reſult from 
it. It would be the moſt effectual means of 
giving thoſe of both countries a thorough 


knowledge of each others intereſts ; as well as 


that of the whole, which are inſeparable. 
Mere this repreſentation allowed; inſtead 


of the ſcandalous memorials and depoſitions | 


that have been ſometimes, in days of old, pri- 
vately cooked up in an inquiſitorial manner, 


by perſons of bad minds and wicked views, 


and ſent from America to the ſeveral boards, 
perſons of the firſt reputation among their 
countrymen, might be on the ſpot, from the 
ſeveral colonies, truly to repreſent them. Fu- 
ture miniſters need not, like ſome of their 
ptedeceſſors, have recourſe for information in 
American affaiis, to every vagabond ſtroller, 


that has run or rid poſt through America, 


from his creditors, or to people of no kind of 
reputation from the colonies ; ſome of whom, 
at the time of adminiſtering their ſage advice, | 
have been as ignorant of the ſtate of this coun- 
try, as of the regions in Jupiter and Saturn. 
No repreſentation of the colonies in parlia- 
ment alone, would, however, be equivalent 
to a ſubordinate legillative among themſelves ; ; 


not ſo well anſwer the ends of increaſing their 
Fe oſperity and the commerce of Great-Britain. 


would be impoſſible for the parliament to 


judge ſo well of their abilities to bear taxes, 
| at on trade, and other dutics and 


bur- 


. - ( 
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burthens, or of the local laws that might be 
really needful, as a legiſlative here. 
zdly. No legiflative, fupreme or Subordinate, 
has à right to make 1tſelf arbitrary. | 
It would be a moſt manifeſt contradiction, 
for a free legiſlative, like that of Great. Bri- g 
tain, to make itſelf arbitrary. 
Athly. The ſupreme legiſlative cannot juftly 
e, a power of ruling by extempore arbitrary 
ecrees, but is bound to di penſe juſtice by known 
ſettled rules, and by duly aut Rorizeg's in ependent | 
judges. | 
5thly. The ſupreme power cannot take from 
any man any. part of his property, without his 
conſent in perfor or by . | 
6thly. The legiſlative cannot transfer” the 
power of making laws to any other hands. | 
Theſe are their bounds, which by God'and 
nature are fixed, hitherto have ey | a right to 
come and no further. 
1. To govern by ſtated laws. Keg 
2. Thoſe laws ſhould have no other end ulti- 
mately, but the good of the people. r 
3. Taxes are not to be laid on the people, but 
by 95 conſent in perſon, or by deputation. 
. Their whole power is not transferable*. 
Theſe are the firſt principles of law and juſ- 
tice, and the great barriers of a free ſtate and 
of the Britiſh conſtitution in particular. I aſk, 
I want no more No let it be ſhewn how it 
is reconcileable with theſe principles, or to 
many other fundamental maxims of the Bri- 
tiſh conftitution, as well as the natural and ci- 
vil 
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vil tights, e by the laws of their coun- 


try, all Britiſh ſubjects are entifled to, as their 
beſt inheritance and birth-right, that all the 
northern cologies, wio ate Without one re- 
preſentative in the houſe of commons, ſhould 


be taxed by the Britiſh parliament, 


That the coloniſts, black and white, born 


here, are free-born Britiſh, ſubjects, and enti- 
tled to all the eſſential civil rights of ſuch, is a 
truth not only .manifeſt from the provincial 
. Charters, from the principles of the common 
Jaw, and acts of parliament ;.but from the Bri- 
.tiſh conſtitution which was re-eſtabliſhed at 
the revolution, with a. profeſſed deſign to ſe- 
cure the liberties of all the ſubjects to all ge- 
A ee ink we 8 
In the 12 and 13 of, Wm, cited above, the 
liberties of the ſubject are ſpoken of as their 
| beſt birth-cights—No one ever dreamed, ſure- 
ly, that theſe liberties were confined to the 
realm. At that rate no Britiſh ſubjects in the 
dominions could, without a manifeſt contra- 


diction, be declared entitled to all the privi- 


leges of ſubjects born within the realm, to all 
intents and purpoſes, which are rightly given 
foreigners, by parliament, after reſiding ſeven 
years. _ Theſe expreſſions of parliament, as 
well as of the charters, muſt be vain and emp- 
ſounds, unleſs we are allowed the eſſen- 
ral rights of our ſellow-ſubjeQts in Great Bri- 
tain. : * 3 
Now can there be any liberty, where pro- 
petty is taken away without conſent? Can it 
| a 
* See the convention, and aQs confyming it. 


| enn) | 
with any colour of truth, © juſtice: or equity, 
be "affirmed; that the northern colonies are 
repreſented! in patllament? Has this whole 
continent, of near three thouſand miles in 
length, and in which, and his other Ame- 
rican dominions; his Majeſty has, or very ſoon 
will have ſome millions of as good, loyal and 
uſeful ſubjects, white and black, as any in 
the three kingdoms, the election of one mem- 
ber of the houſe of commons 
Is there the leaſt difference, as to the con- 
ſent of the Coloniſts, whether taxes and impo— 
ſitions are laid on their trade, and other pro- 
perty, by the crown alone, or by the/parlia- 
ment? As it is agreed on all hands,-the 
Crown alone ee impoſe them, we ſhould 
be juſtifiable in refufing to pay them, but muſt 
and ought to yield obedience to an act of par- 
lament, though erroneous,” till repealed.” 
I can ſee no reaſon to doubt, but that(the | 
impoſition of taxes, whether on trade, or on | 
land, or houſes, or ſhips, on real or perſonal, 
fixed or floating property, in the colonies, is 
abſolutely irreconcileable with the rights of 
the Coloniſts, as Britiſh ſubjects, and 2 men. 
1 ſay men, for in a ſtate: of nature, no ma 
can take my property ſrom me, without my 
conſent: If he does, he deprives me of my 
liberty, and makes me a ſlave. If ſuch a pro- 
ceeding is a breach of the law of nature, no 
law of ſociety can make it juſt. The very act 
of taxing, exerciſed over thoſe who ate not 
repreſented, appears to me to be depriving 
N of one of their moſt eſſential rights, as 
1 free; 


\ 


5 nies, their anſwer is, that the liberty of Dutch- 
men is confined to Holland; and that it was 
never intended for Provincials/i in America, ot 


| thy of modern Dutchmen; but if their brave 
7 {and worthy anceſtors had entertained ſuch nar- 


which the preſent is but a ſhadow. It is to 
be hoped, none of our fellow ſubjects of Bri- 


indeed they had. Modern Dutch or French 
maxims of ftate, never will ſuit with a Britiſh 


has given abundant demonſtrations, that in all 
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ſteemen; and if continued, ſeems to de in 
effect an intire disfranchiſement of every civil 
right. For what one civil right is worth a 
rulſh, after a man's property is ſubject to be 
taken from him at pleaſure, without his con- 
ſent? If a man is not his'own aſſeſſor in per- 
ſon, or by deputy, his liberty is gone, or lays 
. Ingixely at the mercy of others. 

1 think I have heard it ſaid, that when the 
| Dutch are alked why they enllave theit colo- 


any where elſe. A ſentiment this, very wor- 


| Fow ideas os liberty, ſeven poor and diſtreſſed 
provinces would never have aſſetted their 
rights againſt the whole Spaniſh monarchy, of 


ain, great or ſmall, have borrowed this Dutch 
maxim of plantation politics; if they have, 
they had better return it from whence it came ; 


conſtitution. It is a maxim, that the King 
can do no wrong; and every good ſubject is 
bound to believe his King is not inclined to 
do any. We are bleſſed with a prince who 


his actions, he ſtudies the good of his people 
and the true glory of his crown, which are in- 
ſeparable. It would therefore be the _ 

- 


% 
F degree of impudence and diſloyalty to imagine 
; that the King, at the head of His parliamen 


" WY could have any, but the moſt pure and perfet 
„ intention of juſtice, goodochs aid wal, at 
"WY human nature is capable of. An this 1 fa 
„and believe of the King and parliament, in al 


their acts; even in that which ſo nearly affects 
the intereſt of the coloniſts; and that a molt 
perfect and ready obedience gfe ent mone to 
it, while it remains in force. I will go fur- 
ther, and really admit, that the intention of 
the miniſtry was-not only to promote the pub- 
lic good, by this act, but that Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had therein @ particular 
view to the ® eaſe, the quiet, and the goad 


inn of the Colonies,” be baving made this 
b declaration more than once. Yet I hold that 


it is pothble he may have erred in bis kind in- 
tentions towards the Colonies, and taken away 
our fiſn, and given us 'a ſtone, With regard | 
to the parliament, as infallibility belongs\not. 
to mortals; it is poffible they may have been 


e, miſinformed and deceived. The power of 
% patliament is uncontroulable but by them- 


ſelves, and we' muſt obey. They only can 
repeal their own acts. There would be an 
end of all government, if one or a number of 
ſubject or ſubordinate provinces ſhould take 
upon them ſo far 00 Jul of the juſtice of an 
act of parliament, as to refuſe obedience to it. 
If there was nothing elſe to reſtrain ſuch a ſtep, 
prudence ought to do it, for forcibly reſiſtin : 
the parliament and the King's laws, is high 
treaſon. Therefore let the parliament lay 
„ what 
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what burthens they pleaſe, on us, we muſt, it 
is our duty to ſubmit and patiently bear them, 
till, they will be pleaſed, to relieve us. And 
it Is to be preſumed, the wiſdom and juſtice of 
that avgult aſſembly, always will afford us te- 
lief by repealing ſuch acts, as through miſtake, 
Or. other human in firmities, haye been ſuffered 
to pals, if they can be convinced that their pro- 
ceedings 250 Kopſlitutiopal, or * for: the 
common 510 be 
Ba 32 Ep jun way! be: deceived, hep may 
med of facłs, and the colo- 
15 1 0 in many reſpechz be miſrepreſented 
36 the King, hip, padaages and bis gin 
Ti, . In forme, in(tanges, f. am. well affored 
the 1 -haye been vexy ſtrangely; miſre- 
pre Rane ee I have now before! me 
pamph! et, ca ned. — bebte of the 
Fr s, 1a1d. to be written by a gentleman 
| an eh Ae in chief in ne of 
phi ſuppoſe this book, was deſigned for 
6/0] oration. and, e Vf are. in it 


ki. w4% 


for the Ka the candid. will impute it to 
the 
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the agony of my heart, rather than to the pra- 
vity of my will. If I have one ambitious wiſh, 
it is to ſee. Great-Britain at the head of the 
world, and to ſee my King, under God, the 
father of mankind. I pretend neither to the 
ſpirit of prophecy, nor any uncommon- {kill 
in predicting a Crifis, much leſs to tell when 
it begins to be naſcent or is fairly midwiv'd 
into the world. But if I were, to fix a mean- 
ing to the two firſt paragraphs of the Admini- 


ſtration of the Colemes, though I do not collect 


it from them, I ſhould ſay the world was at 
the eve of the higheſt ſcene of earthly power 
and grandeur that has been ever yet diſplayed 
to the view of mankind; The cards are ſhuf - 
fling faſt through all Europe. Who will win 
the prize is with God. This however I know, 


detur digniori. The next univetſal monarchy 


will be fayourable to the human race, for it 
muſt be founded on the principles of equity, 
moderation and juſtice. No country has been 
more diſtinguiſhed for theſe principles than 
Great-Britain, fince the revolution. I take it, 
every ſubject has a right to give his ſentiments 
to the public, of the utility*or inutility of any 
act whatſoever, even after it is paſſed, as well 
as while it is pending The equity and juſtice 


of a bill may be queſtioned, with perfect ſub- 


miſſion to the legiſlature. Reaſons may be 
given, why an act ought ta be repealed, and 
yet obedience muſt be yielded to it till that 
repeal takes place. If the reaſons that can be 
given againſt an act, are ſuch as plainly de- 
monſtrate that it is againſt natural equity, the 


* 


no more offence to ſay, the 
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executive courts will adjudge ſuch acts void. 
It may be queſtioned by Pak, though I make 
no doubt of it, whether they are not obliged 


by their oaths to adjudge ſuch acts void. If 


there is not a tight of private judgement to be 
exerciſed, ſo far at leaſt as to petition for a re- 
peal; or to determine the expediency of riſk- 
ing a trial at law, the parliament might make 


ittelf arbitraty, which it is conceived it can- 


not by the conſtitution.— I think every man 
has a right to examine as freely into the origin, 


ſpring and foundation of every. power and 


meaſure in a commonwealth, as'intd a piece 
of curious machinery, or a remarkable pheno- 
menon in nature; and that it ought to give 
ment have 
erred, or are miſtaken, in à matter of fact, 
or of right,, than to ſay it of a private man, if 
it is true of both. If the affertion can be 
proved with regard to either, it is a Kindneſs 
done them to ſhew them the truth. With re- 


gard to the public, it is the duty of every- good 


citizen to point out what he thinks I 
in the commonwealth. OO © 
I have waited years in hopes to khe' ſome - 

one friend of the [colonies pleading in public 


for them. I have waited in vain; One pri- 
vilege is taken away after another, and where 
wwe ſhall be landed, God knows, and I truſt 


will protect and provide for us even ſhould we 


be driven and perſecuted into a more weſtern 
wilderneſs, on the ſcore of liberty, civil and 
religious, as many of our anceſtors were, to 


* once inhoſpitable — of America. I 


had 
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had formed great expectations from a gentle - 
man, who publiſhed his firſt volume in quarto 
on the rights of the colonies two years fince ; 
but, as he foreſaw, the ſtate of his health and 
affairs have prevented his further progreſs. 
The misfortune is, gentlemen in America, the 
| beſt qualified in every reſpect to ſtate the 
rights of the coloniſts, have reaſons that pre- 
vent them from engaging : ſome of them have 
ones. There are many infinitely better 
able to ſerve this cauſe than I pretend to be; 
but from indolence, from timidity, or by 
neceſſary engagements, they are prevented. 
There has been a moſt profound, and I think 
ſhameful ſilence, till it ſeems almoſt too late 
to aſſert our indiſputable rights as men and as 
citizens. What muſt poſterity think of us. 
The trade of the whole continent taxed by par- 
liament, ſtamps and other internal duties and 
taxes as they are called, talked of, and not 
one petition io the King and parliament for 
relief. 8 W EOS. 
cannot but obſerve here, that if the parlia- 
ment have an equitable right to tax our trade, 
it is indiſputable that they have as good an one 
to tax the lands, and every thing elſe. The 
taxing trade furniſhes one reaſon Why the other 
ſhould not be taxed, or elſe the burdens of the 
province will be unequally born, upon a ſup- 
poſition that a tax on trade is not a tax on the 
whole. But take it either way, there is no 
foundation for the diſtinction ſome make in 
England between an internal and external tax 
on the colonies. By the firſt is meant a tax 8 
| trade, 
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trade, b y the latter a tax on land, and the 
6 things oi Fu it. A tax on trade is either a tax of 
| . every man in the province, or it is not. If it 
is not a tax on the whole, it is unequal and un- 
juſt, that a heavy burden ſhould be laid on the 
< AR of the colonies, to maintain an army of 


ſoldiers, cuſtom- houſe officers; and fleets of 


guard-ſhips ; all which, the-incomes of both 


5 trade and lands would not furniſh means to 


- ſupport ſo lately as the laſt war, when all was 
at ſtake, and the colonies were reimburſed in 


part by parliament. How can it be ſuppoſed 


that all. of a ſudden the trade of the colonies 


alone can bear all this terrible burden. The 
late acquiſitions in America, as. glorious as 
they have been, and as beneficial as they are ta 
Gieat-Britain; are only a ſecurity to theſe 00- 
lonies againſt the ravages of the French and In- 
dians. Our trade upon the whole is not, I be- 
lieve, benefited by them one groat. All the 
time the French Iſlands were in our hands, 
the fine ſugars, &c. were all ſhipped. home. 
. None as I have been informed were allowed 
to be brought to the colonies, They were too 
delicious a morſel for a North American palate. 
If it be ſaid that a tax on the trade of the colo- 
nies is an equal and juſt tax on the whole of 
the inhabitants: What then becomes of the 
notable diſtinction between external and inter- 
nal taxes? Why may not the parliament lay 
ſtamps, land taxes, eſtabliſh tythes to the 
church of England, and ſo indefinitely. [ 
know of no buunds. I do not mention the 
| us out of any diſteſpect to the church of 
| Eng- 
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collecting the duty in the gift'of the tributary 
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England; which I #308 far the beſt na- 
tional ehureh, and to have had as ornaments 
of it many of the greateſt and beſt men in'the 
world. But to thoſe colonies ho in general - 
diſſent from a principle of conſcience, it would 
ſeem a little, hard to pay towards the ſupport 
of a worſhip, whoſe modes they cannot con- 
form to. „on e,, 13 IG 

If an army muſt be kept up in America, at 
the expence of the colonies, it would not ſeem 
quite fo hard if after the parliament had de- 


- termined the ſum to be raiſed, and apportioned 


it, to have allowed each colony to affeſs. its 
quota, and raiſe it as eaſily to themſelves as 
might he. But to have the whole levied and 


collected without our conſent is extraordinary. 


It is allowed even to - #ributaries, and thoſe. 
laid under military contribution, to afſeſs and 
collect the ſums demanded. The caſe of the 
provinces is certainly likely to be the hardeſt 
that can be inſtanced in ſtory. Will it not 
equal any thing but downright military exe - 
cuticn? Was there ever a tribute impoſed e- 
ven on the conquered? A fleet, 'an army of 
ſoldiers, and another of tax · gatherers kept up. 
and not a ſingle office either for ſecuring: or 


ſtate. KR 
I am aware it will be- objected, that the 
parliament of England, and of Great Britain, 
fince the union, have from early days to-this' | 
time, made acts to bind if not to tax Ireland: 
I anſwer, Ireland is a conguered country. I do 
not, however, lay ſo much ſtreſs on this; for 


: 8 
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it is my opinion, that a conguered country has, 
upon ſubmiſſion and good behaviour, the 
ſame right to be free, under a conqueror, as 
the reſt; of his ſubjects. But the old notion 

ol the right congueſt, has been, in moſt na- 
tions, the cauſe, of many ſeverities and heinous 
breaches of the law of nature: If any ſuch 
have taken place with regard to Ireland, they 
ſhould form no precedent for the colonies. 
The ſubordination and dependency of eland 
to Great-Britain,, is expreſly declared by act 

of parliament, in the reign of Geo. I. The 
ſubordination of the Colonies to Great- Britain, 
neyer was doubted by a lawyer, if at all; 
unleſs perhaps by the author of the Admini- 
ration of the colomes : He indeed ſeems to 
make a moat point of it, whether the colony 

| legiſlative power is as independent. © as the 
| legiſlative Great-Britain holds by its conſtitu- 
tion, and under. the great charter.” — The 
people hold under the great charter, as it is 
vulgarly expreſſed from our law-books: But 
that the King and parliament ſhould be ſaid 

to hold under Magna Charta, is as new to me, 

as it is to queſtion whether the colonies ate 
ſubordinate to Great-Britaio. The provincial 
legiſlative is unqueſtionably ſubordinate to that 

of Great - Britain. I ſhall endeavour more fully 
to explain the nature of that ſubordination, 
which has puzzled fo many in their enquiries. 
It is often very difficult for great lovers of 
power, and great lovers of liberty, neither of 
whom may have been uſed to the ſtydy of law. 
in any of its branches, to ſee the difference 
be- 
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between ſubordination, abſolute. ſlavery 1 
ſubjection on one ſide, and liberty, indepen- 
dence and licenciouſneſs on the other, We 
ſhould endeavour to find the middle road, 
and confine ourſelves to it. The laws, the 
proceedings of parliament, and the deciſion 
of the judges, relating to Treland. will reflef 
light on this ſubject, rendered intricate only 
by art. 
" Ireland being of felt a ditin Jominion,. 
and no part of the kingdom of England (as 
it directly appeareth by many authorities in 
Calvin's caſe) was to have PARLIAMENTS 
holden there as in England.” 4 Inſt. 349. 

Why ſhould not the colonies have, why 
are they not entitled to their aſſemblies, or 
parliaments, at leaft, as well as a Logue 
dominion ? 

« Wales, after the conquelt of it by Ed. 
ward the Firſt, was annexed to Saen jure 


proprietatis, 12 Ed. I. by the ſtatute of Rut- 


land only, and after, more really by 27 H. 8. 
and 34, but at firſt received laws from Eng- 
land, as Ireland did; but writs proceeded not 
out of the Engliſh chancery, but they had a 
chancery of their own, as Ireland hath; was 
not bound by the laws of W unnamed 
till 27 H. 8. no more than Ireland is, 
Ireland in nothing differs from it, but hay- 
ing a parliament gratia Regis (i. e. upon the 
old notion of conqueſt) ſubject (truly however) 
to the parliament of England. None doubts, 


Ireland as much conquered as it; and as much 


1 
| 2 05 to the parliament of England, if it pleaſe.” 


| aughan. 300. 
A very rong argument ariſes from this 
bee in favour of the unconguered plan- 
tations. If fince Wales was annexed to Eng- 
land, they have had a repreſentation in parlia- 
ment, as they have to this day; and if the 
| parliament of England does not tax Ireland 
can it be right they ſhould tax ws, who have 
never been conquered, but came from England 
| to colonize, and have” always remaind god fub- 
ell. to this day 7 
I cannnot Fna any inſtance of a tax laid by 
the Engliſh parliament on Ireland. * Some- 
times the King of England called his Nobles 
of Ireland, to come to his parliament of Eng- 
land, &c.” and by Tpecial words, the parlia- 
ment of England may bind the ſubjects _ of 
Leland,” —3 J. 350. — s 
The following 1 it clear to me, the 
parliament « of Great-Britain do not tax Ireland. 
* The parliament of Ireland having been pro- 
rogued. to the month of Auguſt next before 
they had prov: ded for the maintenance of the go- 
wvernment in that kingdom, a project was ſet on 
foot here to ſupply that defect, by retrenching 
the drawbacks upon goods exported thither 
from England. According to this ſcheme, 
the 22d, the houſe in a grand committee, 
confidercd the preſent laws with reſpect to 
drawbacks upon tobaccoes, muſlins, and Eaſt 
N India ſilks, carried. to Ireland; and came to 
two reſolutions, which were reported the next 
day, and, with an amendment to one of them, 
agreed 


1 6 I 
agreed | to by the houſe, as follows, Vis, I, That 
three pence per pound, part of the drawback 
on tobacco to be exported from Great- Britain 
for Ireland, be taken off. 
2. That the ſaid diminution of the draw- 
back to take effect upon all tobaces exported 
for Ireland, after the 24th of March 1713. 
and continue until the additional duty of three 
ence halfpenny per pound upon tobacco in 
Fceland, expiring on the ſaid 24th of March, 
be regranted; and ordered a bill to be brought 
in, upon the ſaid reſolutions.” 

Proceedings of Houſe of Com. Vol. 5. 72. 

This was conſtitutional ; there is an infinite 
difference between taking off Britiſh draw- 
backs, and impoſing Iriſh or other Provincial 
duties. 

Ireland is conſidered as a provincial go- 
yernment, ſubordinate to, but no part of the 
Realm of England,” Mich. 11. G. 2. in caſe 
of Otway and Ramſay——* AQs of parlia- 
ments made here (i. e. in England) extend not 
to Ireland, unleſs particularly named; much 
leſs judgments obtained in the courts here ; 
nor is it poſſible they ſhould, becauſe we have 
no officers to carry them into execution 
there.” ib. - 

The firſt part ſeems to be applicable to the 
plantations in general, the latter is not; for 
by reaſon of charter reſervations and particu- 
lar acts of parliament, ſome judgments in as 
land may be executed here, as final jndg- 
ments, before his Majeſty in council on a 


plantation appeal, and ſo from the aim | 


(304). 


It ſeems to have been diſputed in Iceland, 


1 THT 


to be ſubordinate unto and dependent upon the 
Imperial Crown of Great-Britain, as being 


ſeparably united thereto. And the King's 
| Majeſty, with the conſent of the lords and 
commons of Great-Britain in parliament, hath 
power to make laws to bind the people of Ire- 

Jand.”—This parliamentary power muſt have 
fome bounds, even as to Ireland, as well is 
the colonies, who are admitted to be ſubordi- 
nate ab initio to Great-Britain; not as cun- 
2 but as emigrant ſubjects. If this act 
ſhould be faid to be a declaration not only f 
the general, butof the univerſal power of par- 
lament, and that they may tax Ireland, I aſk, 
Why it has never been done? If it had been 
done a thouſand times, it would be a contra- 
diction to the principles of a free government; 
and what is worſe, deſtroy all ſubordination 
conſiſtent with freedom, and reduce the peo-—ꝛ 
ple to favery, N ver 

To ſay the parliament is abſolute and arbi- 
trary, is a contradiction. The parliament can- 
not make 2 and 2, 5: Omnipotency cannot 
do it. The ſupreme power in a ſtate, is jut 
ditere only; —fus dare, ſtrictly ſpeaking, be. 
longs alone to God. Patliatmehts are in all 


cirſes 
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caſes to declare what is for the good of the 
whole; but it is not the declaration of par lia · 
ment that makes it ſo: There muſt be in 
every inſtance, a higher authority, viz. GOD. 
Should an act of parliament be againſt any of 
his natural laws, which are immutably true, 
their declaration Would be contrary to eternal 
truth, equity and juſtice, and conſequently 
void: and ſo it would be adjudged by the par- 
liament itſelf; when convinced of their miſ- 
take. Upon this great principle, parliaments 
repeal ſuch. acts as ſoon as they find they have 
been miſtaken, in having declared them to be 
for the public good, when in fact they were 
not ſo. When ſuch miſtake is evident and 
palpable, as in the inſtances in the appendix, 
the judges of the executive courts have declared 
the act “of a whole parliament void,” See 
here the grandeur. of the Britiſh conſtitution | 
See the wiſdom of our-anceftors ! The ſupreme 
legiſlative, and the ſupreme executive, are a 
perpetual check and balance to each other. 
If the ſupreme executive errs, it is informed by 
the ſupreme legiſlative in parliament; if- ths 
ſupreme legiſlative errs, it is informed by the 
ſupreme executive in the King's courts of law. 
Here the King appears, as repreſented by his 
judges, in the higheſt luſtre and majeſty, as 
ſupreme executor of the commonwealth ; and 
he never ſhines brighter, but on his throne, at 
the head of the ſupreme legiſlative. This is 
government | This is a conſtitution l to pre- 
ſerve which, either from foreign ot domeſtic 
foes, has coſt oceans of blood and treaſure in 


every 
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every age; and the blood and the treaſure have 


upon the whole been well ſpent. Britiſh A. 


merica, hath been bleeding in this cauſe from 
its ſettlement: we have ſpent all we could 
raiſe, and more; for notwithſtanding the par- 


Hamentary reimburſements of part, we till 


temain much in debt. The province of the 


Maſsachnuſetts, 1 believe, has expended more 


men and money in war ſinee the year 1620; 
_ When a feiv families firſt landed at Plymouth, 


in propottion to their ability, than the three 
Kingdoms together. The ſame, I believe; 


may be truly affirmed, of many of the other 


colonies; though the Meaſcachuſttts has un- 
doubtedly had the heavieſt burthen; This 


may be thought incredible : but materials are 
collecting; and though ſome are loſt, enough 


may remain, to demonſtrate it to the world: 


J have reaſon to hope at leaſt; that the public 


will foon ſee ſuch proofs exhibited, as will 


 ſhew, that I do not ſpeak quite at random. 


Why then is it — ſo heinous by the 


author of the adminiſtration of the colonies, 
and others, that the coloniſts ſhould aſpire af- 
ter © a one whole legiſlative power” rc} ins 


dependent of, but ſubordinate to the laws and 
parliament of Great- Britain ?—lt is a miſtake 


In this author, to bring ſo heavy a charge as 
 bigh treaſon againſt ſome of the coloniſts, 


which he . in effect in this place, by re- 
preſenting them as * claiming in fact or in- 
deed, the ſame full free independent unte- 
Krained power and lie will, i in un ſe- 


* 
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veral corparittiond, and under the King com- 
miſſion and their  xeſpetive charters, as the 
overntnent and legiſlature of Great-Britain 
ole by its conſtitution and under the great 
charter.“ No ſuch claim was ever thought 
of by any of the coloniſts. They are all better 
men and better ſubjects ; ; and many of them 
too well verſed in the laws of nature and na- 
tions, and the law and conſtitution of Great- 
Britain, to think they have a right to more 
than a provincial ſubordinate legiſlative. All 
power is of GOD. Next and only ſubordi- 
nate to him in the preſent ſtate of th well- 
formed, beautifully conſtructed Britiſh mo- 
narchy, ſtanding where I hope it ever will 
ſtand, for the pillars are fixed in judgment, 
righteouſneſs and truth, is the King and par- 
liament. Under theſe, it ſeems eaſy to con- 
ceive ſubordinate powers in gradation, till we 
deſcend to the legiſlative of a town: council, or 
even a Private ſocial club. Theſe have each 
* 2 one whole legiſlative” ſubordinate, which, 
when it does not counteract the laws of any 
of its ſuperiors, is to be indulged. Even 
when the laws of ſubordination are tranſgreſ- 
ſed, the ſuperior does not deſtroy the ſubordi- 
nate, but will negative its acts, as it may in 
all caſes when diſapproved. This right of ne- 
gative is eſſential, and may be inforced : but 
in no caſe ate the eſſential rights of the lubjects, 
inhabiting the ſubordinate dominions, to de 
deſtroyed. This would put it in the power 
of the ſuperior to reduce the inferior to a ſtate 
of ſlavery ; which cannot be rightfully done, 
| L even 
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even with — enemies and rebels. After 
ſatisfaction and ſecurity is obtained of the for- 
mer, and examples are made of ſo many of 
he latter, as the ends of government require, 
tthe reſt ate to be reſtored to all the eſſential 
rights of men and citizens. This is the great 
law of nature; and agreeable to this law, 1s 
the conſtant practice of all good and mild go- 
vernments. This lenity and humanity has no 
where been carried farther than in Great-Bri- 
tain. The Colonies have been fo remarkable 
for loyalty, that there never has been any in- 
ſtance of rebellion: or treaſon in them. This 


loyalty is, in very handſome terms, acknow- 


ledged by the author of the admmi/tration of 
" the colonies. © It has been often ſuggeſted, 
that care ſhould be taken in the adminiſtration 
of the plantations, leſt,” in ſome future time, 
theſe colonies ſhould become independent of 
the mother-country.” But perhaps it may be 
proper on this occaſion, nay, it is juſtice to 


 fay it, that if, by becoming independent, is 
meant a revolt, nothing is farther from their 
nature, their intereſts; their thoughts. If a 


_ defection from the alliance of the mother coun- 
try be ſuggeſted, it ought to be, and can be 
truly ſaid that their ſpirit abhors the ſenſe of 
ſuch ; their attachment to the proteſtant ſuc- 
dell in the houſe of Hanover, will ever ſtand 
unſhaken; and nothing can eradicate from 
their heats, their natural and almoſt mecha- 


nical affection to Great-Britain, which they 


conceive under no other ſenſe, nor call it by 
any other name than that of home. Any ſuch 
| N ſug- 
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perſion on their principles and affection; and 
can ariſe from nothing but an intire ignorance 
of their circumſtances*.” After all this loyalty, 
it is a little hard to be charged with cl aiming, 
and repreſented as aſpiring after indepen- 
dency. The inconſiſtency of this I leave. We 
have ſaid that the loyalty of the colonies has 


to a juſt ſuſpicion. For it ſeems there have 
long been groundleſs ſuſpicions of us in the 
minds of individuals. And there have always 
been thoſe who have endeavoured to magnify 
theſe chimerical fears. I find Mr. Dummer 
complaining of this many years ſince. There 
is, ſays he, one thing more I have heard often 
urged againſt the charter-colonies, and indeed 
it is what one meets with from people of all 
conditions and qualities; though, with due 
reſpe& to their better judgments, I can ſee 
neither reaſon nor colour for it. It is ſaid that 
their increaſing numbers and wealth, joined 
to their great diſtance from Britain, will give 
them an opportunity, in the courſe of ſome 


nation, and declare themſelves a free ſtate, if 


ſubje& to the crownÞ.” | | 
This jealouſy has been ſo long talked of, 
that many ſeem to believe it well grounded. 
Not that there is any danger of * a revolt,” 
even in the opinion of the author of the admi- 
nitration, but that the coloniſts will by fraud or 


8 LS ſorce 
* Adminiſtration, p. 25,26. f Defence, 60. 


ſuggeſtion, therefore, is a falſe and unjuſt WW 


never been ſuſpected; this muſt be reſtrifted 


years, to throw off their dependence on the 


not curbed in time, by being made entirely 


* 
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force, avail themſelves, in (c fact or indeed”, 


of an independent legiſlature. This, I think, 
woud be a revolting with a vengeance. What 
bigher revolt can their be, than for a province 
to aſſume the right of an independent legifla- 
tive, or ſtate? I muſt therefure think this a 
greater aſperſion on the Coloniſts, than to 
charge them with a deſign to revolt, in the 
ſenſe in which the Gentleman allows they have 
been abuſed: It is a more artful and dangerous 
way of attacking our liberties, than to charge 


us with being in open rebellion. That could 


be confuted inſtantly : hut this ſeeming indirect 
way of charging the colonies, with a deſire of 


throwing off their dependency, requires more 


pains to confute it than the ather, therefore it 
has been recurred to. The truth is, Gentle- 


men have had departments in America, the 


functions of which they have not been ſortu- 
nate in executing. The people have by theſe 


means been rendered uneaſy, at bad Provincial 
Meaſures. They have been repreſented as 


factious, ſeditious, and inclined to democracy, 
whenever they have refuſed paſſive obedience 
to provincial mandates, as arbitrary as thoſe of 
a Tuikiſh Baſhaw: I ſay, Provincial man- 
dates; for to the King and Parliament they 
have been ever ſubmiſſive and obedient. - 

. Theſe repreſentations of us, many of the 


good people of England ſwallow with as much 


eaſe, as they would a bottle- bubble, ( ac} any 
other ſtory of a cock and a bull ; and the worlt 
of it is, among ſome of the moſt credulous, 
have been found Stars and Garters. However, 


they 
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they may all reſt aſſured, the Coloniſts, who 


do not pretend to underſtand themſelves ſo 


well as the people of England; though the 
author of the Adminiſtration makes them the 
fine compliment, to ſay, they * know their 
buſineſs much better,” yet, will never think 
of independency. Were they inclined to it, 
they know the blood and the treaſure it would 
coſt, if ever effected; and when done, it 
would be a thouſand to one if their liberties 
did not fall a ſacrifice to the victor, 

We all think ourſelves happy under Great- 
Britain. We love, eſteem and reverence our 
mother-country, and adore our King, And 
couid the choice of independency be offered 
the colonies, or ſubjection to Great-Britain 
upon any terms above abſolute ſlavery, I am 
convinced they would accept the latter. The 
miniſtry, in all future generations, may rely - 
on it, that Britiſh America will never prove 
unditiful, till driven to it, as the laſt fatal re- 
ſort againſt miniſterial oppreſſion, which will 
make the wiſeſt mad, and the weakeſt ſtrong. 

Theſe colonies are, and always have been, 
v entirely ſubject to the crown,” in the legal 
ſenſe of the terms. But if any politician of 
e *tampering activity, of wrong-headed ex- 
perience, miſled to be meddling,” means, by 
« curbing the colonies in time,” and by © be- 
ing made entirely ſubject to the crown; that 
this ſubjection ſhould be abſolute, and confined 


to the crown, he had better have Iuppreſſed 


his wiſhes. This never will nor can be done, 


Wich- 
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without making the coloniſts vaſſals of the 
crown. Subjects they are; their lands they 
hold of the crown, by common ſoccage, the 
freeſt feudal tenure, by which any hold their 
lands in England, or any where elſe. Would 
this gentleman carry us back to the ſtate of 
the Goths and Vandals, and revive all the mi- 
litary tenures and bondage which our forefa- 
thers could not bear? It may be worth no- 
thing here, that few, if any inſtances can be 
given, where colonies have been diſpoſed to 
orſake or diſobey a tender mother: But hiſ- 
tory is full of examples, that armies ſtationed 
as guards over provinces, have ſeized the prey 
for their general, and given him a crown at 
the expence of his maſter, Are all ambitious 
generals dead ? Will no more riſe up here- 
after? The danger of a ſtanding army in re- 
mote provinces is much greater to the metro- 
polis, than at home. Rome found the truth 
of this aſſertion, in her Sylla's, her Pompey's 
and Cæſars; but ſhe found it too late: Eigh- 
teen hundred years have rolled away ſince her 
ruin. A continuation of the ſame liberties 
that have been enjoyed by the coloniſts ſince 
the revolution, and the ſame moderation of 
government exetciſed towards them, will bind 
them in perpetual lawful and willing ſubjection, 
obedience and love to Great-Britain: She and 
her Colonies will both proſper and flouriſh: 
The monarchy will remain in ſound health 
and full vigour at that bleſſed period, when 
the proud arbitrary tyrants of the continent 
ſhall either unite in the deliverance of the hu- 


man 
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neral ſlavery that has ſo long triumphed over 


wards it: What a glory will it be to her to 
complete the work throughout the world! 
The author of the Adminiſtration (page 54) 
« deſcribes” the defects of *provincial courts,” 
by a © very deſcription,” the firſt trait of which 
is, © The ignorance of the judges.” Whe- 
ther the deſcription, or the deſcription of the 
deſcription, are verily true, either as applied 
by Lord Hale, or the adminiſtrator, is left to 


in the provinces? I know of but two colo- 


And if they are in general ſuch ignorant crea- 
tures, as the Adminiſtrator deſcribes them, it 
is the misfortune, not the fault of the people, 
in the colonies. However, I believe, juſtice 
in general, is as well adminiſtered. in the colo- 
nies, as it will be when every thing is de- 
volved upon a court of admiralty, general or 
provincial. The following is very remakable: 
* In thoſe popular governments, and. where 
every executive officer is under a dependence 
for a temporary, Wretched, and I had almoſt 
ſaid arbitrary ſupport, on the deputies of the 
people *.“ | 883 Why 

| * Adminniſt, 59. | 


man race, or reſign their crowns. Reſcued, 
human nature muſt and will be, from the ge- 


| the ſpecies. Great-Britain has done much to- 


- 


the reader. I only aſk, who makes the judges 


nies, .vi2, Connecticut and Rhode-Ifland, 
where they are choſen by the people. In all 
other colonies, they are immediately appoint- | 
ed by the crown, or by his Majeſty's gover- 
nor, with the advice of what the Adminiſtra- 
tor calls, the governor's council of ſtate.” 


e 2 
Why is the temporary ſupport found fault 
with? Would it be wife to give a governor 
a ſalary for a longer time than, his political 
life? As this is quite as uncertain as his na- 
tural life, it has been granted annually, S0 
every governor has the chance of one year's 
ſalary after he is dead. All the king's offi- 
cers are not even in the charter provinces 
dependent on the people” for ſupport. The 
Judges of the admiralty, thoſe mirrors of juſ- 
tice, to be truſted, when none of the com- 
mon law courts are, have all their commiſ- 
fions from home. Theſe, beſides other fees, 
have ſo much per cent. on all they condemn; 
be it right or wrong, and 7/1s by ad of parlia- 
ment. Yet ſo great is their integrity, that it 
never was ſuſpected that 5o per cent. if allow- 
ed, would have any influence on their decrees. 
|. Cuftom-houle officers univerſally, and Na- 
val officers, in all but two or three of the co- 
| lonies, are, I believe appointed directly from 
home, or by inſtruction to the Governor: 
and take juſt what they pleaſe, for any re- 
ſtraint they are under by the provincial acts. 
But on whom ſhould a governor depend fot 
his honourable ſupport, but the people ? Js 
not the King fed from the field, and from the 
labour of his people? Does not his Majeſty 
himſelf receive his aids from the free grant of 
his parliament? Do not all theſe originate in 
the houſe of commons? Did the houſe of | 
Lords ever originate a grant? Do not our law 
books inform us that the Lords only aſſent or | 
diſſent, but never ſo much as propoſe an a- 
mendment 
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mendment, on a money bill? The King can 
take no more than the parliament will give 
him, and yet ſome of his Governors have 


thought it an inſufferable hardſhip, that they 


could not take what they pleaſed. To take 
leave of the Adminiſtrator, there are in his 
book ſome good hints, but a multiplicity of 

miſtakes in fact, and errors in matters of right, 


which I have not time to mention particularly. 


Ireland is a conquered kingdom; and yet 
have thought they received very hard meaſure 
in ſome of the prohibitions and reſtrictions of 


their trade. But were the colonies ever con- 


quered ? Have they not been ſubject and obe- 
dient, and loyal from their ſettlement? Were 
not the ſettlements made under the Britiſn 
laws and conſtitution? But if the colonies 
were all to be conſidered as conquered, they 


are entitled to the eſſential rights of men and 
citizens. And therefore admitting the right 


of prohibition, in its utmoſt extent and lati- 


tude; a right of taxation can never be inferred 
from that. It may be for the good of the 


whole, that a certain commodity ſhould be 
prohibited: but this power ſhould be exer- 
ciſed, with great moderation and impartiality, 


over dominions, which are not repreſented, in 
the national parliament. I had however ra- 


ther ſee this carried with a high hand, to the 


utmoſt rigour, than have a tax of one ſhilling 


taken from me without my conſent. . A peo- 
ple may be very happy, free and eaſy. among 


themſelves, without a particular branch of 
foreign trade: I am ſure theſe colonies have the 
R natural 
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natural means of every manufacture in Europe, 
and ſome that are out of their power to make 
or produce. It will ſcarcely be believed a 
hundred years hence, that the American ma- 
nufactures could have been brought to ſuch 
perfection, as they will then probably be in, if 
the prefent meafures are paſhed. One ſingle act 
of parliament, we find has ſet people a think- 
/ ing, in fix months, more than they had done 
in their whole lives before. It ſhould be re- 
miembered, that the moſt famous and flouriſh- 
ing manufactures, of wool, in France, were 
begun by Lewis XIV. not an hundred years 
ago; and they now bid fair to rival the Eng- 
4% in every port abroad. All the manufac- 
tures that Great- Britain could make, would be 
conſumed in America, and in her own plan- 
| tations, if put on a fight footing ; for which a 
1 greater profit in return would be made, than 
4 ſhe will ever ſte again for woollen ſent to any 
* part of Europe. . | | 
But though it be allowed, that liberty may 
be enjoyed in a comfortable meaſure, where 
prohibitions are laid on the trade of a kingdom 
or province; yet if taxes are laid on either, 
without conſent, they cannot be ſaid to be free. 
This barrier of liberty being once broken 
down, all is loſt. If a ſhilling in the pound 
may be taken from me againſt my will, wh 
may not twenty ſhillings? and if fo, why not 
my liberty or my life? Merchants were al- 
ways particularly favoured by the common 
law “ All merchants, except enemies, may 
ſafely come into England, with their goods 
1 185 my and 
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1 1 
and merchandize”—2 Inſt.— 28.—And why 
not as well to the plantations? Are they nat 
entitled to all the Britiſh privileges? No, they 
muſt be confined in their imports and exports, _ 
to the good of the metropolis. Very well, we 
K 
0 


have ſubmitted to this. The act of navi 
tion is a good act, fo are all that exclude' 
reign manufactures from the plantations, and 
every honeſt man will readily ſubfcribe to | | 
them. Moreover, Merchant ſtrangers, are 
alſo to come into the realm and departat plea- 
ſure; and they are to be friendly entertained.” 
2 Ri. C. 1. But to promote the manufactures 
of England, it is thought beſt to ſhut up the 
colonies in a manner from all the world. "Right 
as to Europe: but for Gop's fake, muſt we 
have no trade with other colonies? In ſome 
caſes the trade between Britiſb colony and co- 
lony is prohibited, as in wool, Cc. Granting 
all this to be right, is it not enough? No, 
duties and taxes muſt be paid without any con- 
ſent or 1 in parliament.” The 
common law, that ineſtimable privilege of 'a 
jury, is alſo taken away in all trials in the co- 
lonies, relating to the revenue, if the informs 
ers have a mind to go to the admiralty ; as 
they have ever done, and ever will do, fot 
very obvious reaſons. * It has ever been 
boaſted, ſays Mr. Dummer, in his defence of 
the charters, as the peculiar privilege of an 
Engliſhman, and the ſecurity of his property, 
to be tried by his country, and the laws of the 
land: whereas this admiralty method deprives 
him of both, as it puts his eſtate in the diſ- 
yy M 2 poſal 
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poſal of a Gople perſon, and ks the civil 
Jaw the rule of judgment; which though it 
may not. properly be called foreign, being the 
law of nations, yet it is what he has not con- 
ſented to himſelf, nor his repreſentative for 
him. A juriſdiction therefore ſo founded, ought 
not to extend beyond what neceſſity requires.“ 
If ſome bounds are not ſet to the juriſdic- 
tion of the admiralty, beyond which it ſhall 
not paſs, it may in time, like the element to 
vrhich it ought to be confined, grow outra 
ous, and overflow the banks of all the _ 
courts of juſtice.” - I believe it has never been 
doubted: by one |. ſound, common lawyer of 
England, whether a court of admiralty ever 
anſwered many good ends; the court of 
King's Bench has a power to reſtrain the court 
of wee in England; and the reaſons for 
uch reſtraining power are as ſtrong in New- 
England as in Great- Britain, and in ſome reſ- 
pects more ſo: yet Mr. Dummer mentions, a 
clamour that was raiſed at home by a judge of 
the admiralty for New-England, who com- 
plained « that the common law courts by 
granting prohibitions, weaken, and in a man- 
ner ſuppreſs the authority of this court, and all 
the good ends for which it was conſtituted.” 
Thus we ſee, that the court of admiralty long 
ago diſcovered, no very friendly diſpoſition 
towarus the common law courts here; and the 
records of the houſe of repreſentatives afford 
us a notable inſtance of one, who was expelled 
| * 2 of which he had been an unworthy 
member, 
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member, for the abuſive miſcepreſentations of 
the province, by him ſecretly made. 
Trade and traffic, ſays lord Coke, * is the 
livelihood of a merchant, the life of the com- 
monwealth, wherein the King and every ſub- 
ject hath intereſt; for the merchant; is the 
good Bailiff of the realm, to export and vent 
the native commodities of the realm, and to 
import and bring in, the neceflary commodi- 
ties for the defence and benefit of the Realm 
—2 Inſt. 28. reading on Magna Charta, C. 
1 5 And are not the merchants of Britiſh A- 
merica entitled to a livelihood alſo? Are 
not Britiſh ſubjects? Are not an infinity of 
commodities, carried from hence for tbe benefit 
Y the realm, for which in return come an in- 
nity of triſles, which we could do without? 
Manufactures we muſt go into if our trade is 
cut off; our country is too cold to go naked 
in, and we ſhall ſoon be unable to — re- 
turns to England even for neceſſaries. 
« When any law or cuſtom of parliament 
is broken, and the crown poſſeſſed of a pre- 
cedent, how difficult a thing is it to reſtore the 
ſubject again to his former freedom and ſafe- 
ty?” 2 Inſt. on the confirmation of the, great 
charter—which provides in theſe words: 
« And for ſo much as divers people of our 
realm, are in fear, that the aids and taſks 
which they have given to us before time, to- 
wards our wars, and other buſineſs of their 
own grant and good will (howſoever they were 
made) might turn to 4 bondage to — and 
their heirs, becauſe they "_ be at another 
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time found i in the rolls, bh likewiſe for the 


pieces taken throughout the realm by our mi- 


niſters: we have granted for us and our heirs, 


that we ſhall not draw ſuch aids, taſks nor 


prices into a cuſtom, for any thing that hath 
been done heretofore, be it by roll, or any 
other precedent that may be founden.” 


By the firſt chapter of this act, the great 
harder is declared to be the common law. I 


fear, that the great aids, freely given by theſe 

provinces in the late war, wil Al in like manner 
turn te our bondage, if they are to be kept on 
and increaſed during a peace, for the maintain- 
ing of a fanding army here! If it is faid thoſe 


aids were given for our own immediate defence, 


and that England ſpent millions in the ſame 
cauſe, I anſwer, The names of his preſent 
Majeſty, and his royal Grandfather, will be 
ever dear to every loyal Britiſh American, for 


the protection they afforded us, and the ſalva- 


tion, under God, effected by their arms; but 
with regard to our below lab bjects of Britain, 
we never were a whit behind band with them. 
The New-England Colonies in particular, 


were not only ſettled without the leaſt ex- 


pence to the mother country, but they have 
all along defended themſelves againſt the fre- 
quent incurſions of the muſt inhuman Savages, 
perhaps on the face of the whole earth, at 
their o«%0n coſt : Thoſe more than brutal men, 
fpirited and directed by the moſt inveterate, 


as well as the moſt powerful enemy of Great 


= have been conſtantly annoying our = 


would aſk, whether we have not reaſon to 
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fant ſettlements for more than a century; 


ſpreading terror and deſolation, and ſometimes 
x er eg whole villages in a night: yet 


amidſt the fatigues of labour, and the hor- 


rors of war and bloodſhed, Heaven vouch- 
ſafed its fmiles. Behold, an extenſive terri- 
tory, ſettled, defended, and ſecured to his 
Majeſty, I repeat it, 20/thout the leaſt expence 
to the mother country, till within twenty years 
When Louiſbourg was reduced to his 
late Majefty, by the valour of his New-Eng- 
land ſubjects, the parliament, it muſt be on- 
ed, ſaw meet to refund part of the charges: 
And every one knows the importance of Loui 
bourgh, in the conſultations of Aix la Chapelle; 
but for the loſs of our young men, the riches 
and ſtrength of a country, not indeed flain 
by the enemy, but overborne by the uncom- 
mon hardſhips of the fiege, and their con- 
finement in garriſon afterwards, there conld 
be no recompence made,—In the late war, 
the northern colonies not only raiſed their full 
quota of men, but they went even beyond 
their ability; they are ſtill deeply in debt, 
notwithſtanding the parliamentary grants an- 
nually made them, 7 part of their expences, 
in the common, national, cauſe ; Had it not 
been for thoſe grants, they had all been hank< 
rupt long ago; while the ſugar colonies have 
borne little or no ſhare in it: They indeed ſent 
à company or two of Negroes and Molattoes, 
if this be worth mentioning, to the fieges'of 
Guadaloupe, Martinico and the Havanna: 
I do not recollect any thing elſe that they have 
Rev done ; 
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done; while the flower of our youth were 
annually preſſed by ten thouſands into the ſer- 
vice, and there treated but little better, as we 
have been told, than hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. Provincial acts for impreſ- 
ſing were obtained, only by letters of requi- 
ſition from a ſecretary of ſtate to a Governor; 
requiring him to uſe his influence to raiſe men; 
and ſometimes, more than were aſked for or 
wanted, were preſſed, to give a figure to the 
Governor, and ſhew his influence ; a remark- 
able inſtance of which might be mentioned. 
I would. further obſerve, that Great- Britain 
was as immediately intereſted in the late war 
in America, as the colonies were. Was ſhe 
not threatened with an invaſion at the ſame 
time we were? Has ſhe not an immenſe trade 
to the colonies? The Britiſh writers ſay, more 
than half her profitable trade is to America: 
All the profits of our trade center there, and 
is little — to pay for the goods we import. 
A prodigious revenue ariſes to the Crown on 
American exports to Great-Britain, which in 
general is not murmured at: No manufacture 
of Europe beſides Britiſh, can be lawfully 
brought here; and no honeſt man defires they 

ever ould, if the laws were put in execution 

1 on all. With regard to a few Dutch im- 
; that have made ſuch a noiſe, the truth 
is, very little has been or could be run, be- 
fore the apparatus of guardſhips; for the offi- 
cers of ſome ports did their duty, while others 
may have made a monopoly of ſmuggling 
for a few of their friends, who probably 2 
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ſerved, that a very ſmall office in the cuſtoms 
in America has raiſed a man a fortune ſooner 
than a government. The truth is, the acts of 
trade have been too often evaded; but by 
whom ? Not by the American merchants in 
general, but by - ſome former cuſtom-houſe 
officers, their friends and partizans. I name 
no man, not being about to turn informer: 
But it has been a notorious grievance,” that 
when the King himſelf cannot diſpenſe with 
an act of parliament, there have been cuſtom- 
houſe- officers who have it for years 
together, in favour of thoſe towards wan | 
they were graciouſly diſpoſed. / e 
But to return to the ſubject af" taxation 1 
find that * the lords and commons cannot be 
charged with any thing for the defence of the 
realm, for the ſafe- guard of the ſea,” Ge. un- un- 


leſs by their 2b in parliament.” 


Ld. Coke, on Magna Charta, Cap- 40. 

« Impoſitions neither in time of war, or 
other, the greateſt neceſſity or occaſion that 
may be, much leſs in the time of peace, nei- 
ther upon - foreign or inland commodities,” of 
what nature ſoever, be they never ſo ſuper- 


fluous or unneceſſary, neither upon merchants, _- 


. - 
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ſtrangers, nor denizens, may be laid 
King's abſolute power, without aſſent 
liament, be't it never for ſo ſhort a time.“ 

Viner Prerogative of che! 
Ea. 1. cites 2 Molloy. 320 Cap. 
In the reign of Edward III. the Black 


Prince of Wales — Aqntain- granted to 


him, 


1a fee. 1. 
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him, did lay an impoſition of fuage or focage 
4 foco, upon his ſubjects of that dukedom, 
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vu, a ſhilling for every fire, called hearth ſil- 
ver, which was of ſo great diſcontentment 
and edious to them, that it made them revolt. 
And nothing ſince this time has been impoſed 

by pretext of any prerogative, upon merchan- | 
dizes, imported into or exported out of this 


realm, until Queen Mary's time. 2 Inſt. 61. 
Nor has any thing of that kind taken place 


ſince the revolution. King Charles I. his ſhip- 
money every one has heard of. 


„It may be faid that theſe authorities will 


not ſerve the coloniſts, becauſe the duties laid 
on them are by parliament. I acknowledge 
the difference of fact; but cannot ſee the 
great difference in equity, while the coloniſts 
are not repreſented in the houſe of commons: 


And therefore with all humble deference I ap- 


prehend, that till the coloniſts are ſo repre- 
ſented, the ſpirit of all theſe authorities will 


argue ſtrongly in their favour. When the 
parliament ſhall think fit to allow the coloniſts 
A tepreſentation in the houſe of commons, the 


equity of their taxing the colonies will be as 


clear as their power is at preſent of doing it 


without, if they pleaſe. When Mr. Dum- 
mer rote his defence of the charters, there 
was a talk of taking them away, by act of 
parliament. This defence is dedicated to the 
ight honourable the Lord Carteret, then one 

his Majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
ſince Earl of Granville. His third propoſition 
48, that it is not for the intereſt of the crown 
ii | to 
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to reſume the charters, if forfeited.” This 
he proves; as alſo that it would be more for 
the intereſt of Great - Britain to enlarge, rather. / 
than diminiſh, the privilege of all the colo 
niſts. His laſt propoſition 1s, that it & ſeems 
inconſiſtent with juſtice to disfranchiſe the 
charter colonies by an act of parliament“ 

It ſeems therefore, ſays, he, a ſeverity_ 
without a precedent, that a people, w have 
the misfortune of being a thouſand leagues 
diſtant from their ſovereign, a misfortune great. 
enough in itſelf, ſhould, unſummoned, un- 
heard, in one day, be deprived of their valua- 
ble privileges, which they and theic fathers 
have enjoyed for near a hundred years.” It IS, 
true, as he obſeryes, „the legiſlative power. 
is abſolute. and unaccountable, and King, lords, 
and commons, may do What they. pleaſe * 
but the queſtion here is not about power, but 
right” (or rather equity) * and ſhall not the 
ſupreme judicature of all the nation do right? 

* One may ſay, that what the parliament can- 
not do. juſtly, they cannot do at all. In maxi- 
mis minima eſt licentia. The higher the power. 
is, the greater caution is to be uſed in the exe - 
cution of it; becauſe the ſufferer is helpleſs. 
and without reſort.” I never heard that ths, 
reaſoning gave any offence, Why ſhould it. 
Is it not exactly agreeable to the deciſions of 
parliament and the determinations of the high. 
elt executive courts ? (See the Appendix.) 
But if it was thought hard that charter priyi-, 
leges ſhould be taken away by act of parlia- 
ment, is it not much harder to be in part, or.” 
| | "a e 
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ele, diefravchifes of rights; that "I 
been always thought inherent to a Britiſh ſub- 
je, namely, to be free from all taxes, but 
what he conſents to in perſon, or by his te- 
preſentative ? This right, if it could be traced 
no higher than Magna Charta, is part of the 
common law, part of a Britiſh ſubjects birth- 
right, and as inherent and perpetual, as the 
duty of allegiance ; 'both which have been 
brought to theſe colonies, and have been hi- 
therto held ſacred and inviolable, and I hope 
and truſt ever will. It is humbly conceived, 
that the Britiſh coloniſts (except only the 
conquered, if any) are, by Magna Charta, as 
well entitled. to have a voice in their taxes, as 
the ſubjects within the realm. Are we not as 
really deprived of that right, by the parlia- 
ment afſeſling us before we ate repreſented in 
the houſe of commons, as if the King ſhould 
do it by his prerogative? Can it be ſaid with 
any colour of truth or juſtice, that we are re- 
preſented in parliament? © © | 
As to the coloniſts being repreſented by the 
Provincial agents, I know of no power ever 
given them, but to appeat before his Majeſty, 
and his miniſtry. Sometimes they have been 
directed to petition the parliament: But they 
none of them have, and I hope never will 
have, a power given them, by the coloniſt, 
to act as repreſentatives, and to conſent to 
taxes; and if they ſhould make any concel- 
ſions to the miniſtry, eſpecially without order, 
the provinces; could not by that be conſidered 
as 9 in parliament. 


Hi- 


evade; MONT. 22h 
| Hibernia baber Parkamenta & ' faciunt egos 


et noſtra ſtatuta non ligant eos, quia non mittant 
milites ad Parliamentum, ſed perſon eorum ſunt 
ſubjecti Regis, ficut ina Calinæ e 


niæ & Guiennæ. 
12 Rep. 111. cites R. 3.12 


ec Ircland hath parliaments, and make laws, / 


and our ſtatutes + not bind them, becauſe they 
ſend no knights to parliament ; but their per- 
ſons are ſubjects of the King, as the nw 
tants of Guiene, Gaſcony, &c.“ 


Yet, if eſpecially named, or or by geaeal YM 
King's | 


words included as within any of | 
dominions, Ireland, ſays Ld. Coke, might 
be bound. . 4 Inſt. 351. 
From all which it ſeems plain, that the 
reaſon why Ireland and the plantations are not 
bound, unleſs named by an act of parliament, - 
is, becauſe they are nat repreſented i in the. Bri- 
tiſh parliament. Yet, in ſpecial caſes, the 
Britiſh parliament has an undoubted right, as 
well as power, to bind both by their acts. 
But whether this can be extended. to an inde- 
finite taxation of both, is the great queſtion. 
I conceive the ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution 
muſt make an exception of all taxes, until it 
is thought fit to-unite a dominion to the realm. 
Such taxation muſt be conſidered. either as-u- 
niting the dominions to the realm, or disfran- 
chiſing them. If they are united, they will 
be intitled to a repreſentation, as well as 
Wales; if they are ſo taxed without a union, 
or 9 they are ſo far ae 


ul 


I do not find any thing that looks like a 
duty on the colonies before the 25th of C. II. 
c. 7. impoſing a duty on innumerated com- 
 modities. e liberty of the ſubject was lit- 
| tle attended to in that reign. If the nation 
could not fully aſſert their rights till the revo- 
lution, the colonies could not expect to be 
 _ heard. I hook upon this act rather as a pre- 
|  cedent of power, than of right and equity; if 
+ it is ſuch, it will not affect my argument. The 
act appointing a tax on all mariners, of a cer- 
tain ſum per month, to be deducted out of 
| their wages, is not to be compared with this. 
Mariners are not inhabitants of any part of 
the deminions: the ſea is their element, till 
they ate decripit, and then the hoſpital is 
pen for all marines who are Britiſh ubjects 
Without exception. The general poſt- office 
eftablrſhed through the dominions, is for the 
convenience of trade and commerce: it is not 
Hying any burden upon it; for beſides that 
it is upon the whole cheaper to correſpond in 
this way than any other, every one is at liber- 
ty to ſend his own letters by a friend. The 
act of the 6th of his late Mlajeſty, though it, 
1 ny fes a duty in terms, has been faid to be 
un deſigned for à probibition; which is probable 
4 from the fums impoſed ; and it is pity it had 
not been ſo expreſſed, as there is not the leaſt 
doubt of the juſt and equitable right of the par- 
| Hament to hy prohibitions through the domi- 
nions, when they think the good of the whole 
requires it. But as has been ſaid, there is an 
difference between that and the _ 
ciſe 
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ein anlimites power of * taxation, MP" 
dominions, without allowing them a re 
ſentation: Alt is ſaid that the duties impoſ 
by the new act will amount 0 2 aba 
Time only can aſcertain this. The utility of 
this act is ſo fully examined i in a the appendix, 
that I ſhall add nothing on that head here. It 
may be ſaid that the colonies ought to bear 
their proportion of the national burdens ++: It 
is juſt they ſhould, and I think I have proved 
they have always done it freely and ch 
and [I know no reaſon to doubt but they over 
| e we bare lun e 
the corporations in England: And it may be 
u ä upon us to be taxed 
by parliament for the general cauſe than for 
them, who beſides are at the expence of 
their corporate ſubordinate governmentꝰ. I 
anſwer, 1. Thoſe corporations are repreſented | 
in parliament. 2. The colonies are and have 
been at a great expence in raiſing men; build- 
ing forts, and ſupporting the King's civil go- 
vernment here. Now I read of no governors 
and other officers of his Majefty's nomination, 
that the city of London taxes its inhabitants to 
{upport ; I know of no forts and garriſons that 
the: city of London has lately built at its own 
expence, or of any annual levies that they have 
raiſed for the King's ſervice and the common 
cauſe. Theſe are things very fitting and pro- 
per to be done by a ſubordinate dominion, and 
it is their duty to do all they are able; but it 
lien ſeems 


* See Adminiſtration of tle Colonies. 
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e but Gi they Would be allowed to al- 

ſeſs the charges of it themſelves. The rules 
of equity and the principles of the conſtitution 


ſieem to require this. Thoſe who judge of the 


a 


reciprocal rights that ſubſiſt between a ſu- 
preme and lubordinate ſtate of dominion, by 
no higher rules than are applied to a corpora- 
tion of button- makers, will never have a very 
comprehenſive view of them. Yet, ſorry am 
I to ſay it, many elaborate writers on the ad- 
miniſtration of the colonies, ſeem to me never 
to riſe higher in their notions, than what might 
be expected from his ſecretary to one of the 
If I ſhould be ranked among this 
number, I ſhall have this conſolation, that I 
have fallen into what-is called very good com- 

2 and among ſome who have ſeen very 
igh life below ſtairs. I agree with the Ad- 


| miniſtrator, that of whatever revenues raiſed 
in the colonies, if they muſt be raiſed without 


our conſent, . the firft, and ſpecial appropria- 


al 


tion of them on 
Vernors, and 
it would be hard for the Coloniſts to be obli- 

ged to pay them after this. It was on this 
Principle 2 at the laſt aſſembly of this pro- 
vince, I moved to ſtop every grant to the offi- 
| ers of the Crown; more eſpecially as I know 
{ome who have built very much upon the fine 
ſalaries they ſhall receive from the plantation 
branch of the reveuue. Nor can I think it 
1 injuſtice to the frame of human nature“, 
to ſuppoſe, if I did not know it, that . 


bt to be to the paying the Co- 
the other Crown officers;” for 


* Adm. p. 57. 
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milar views ſeveral officers of the Crown in 
ſome of the colonies have been puſhing for ſuch 
an act for many years. They have obtained 
their wiſh, and much good it will do them: 
but I would not give much for all that will 
center neat in the exchequer, after deducting 
the coſts attending the execution of it, and 
the appropriations to the ſeveral officers pro- 
poſed by the Adminiſtrator. What will be 
the unavoidable conſequence of all this, ſup= 
poſe another war ſhould happen, and it ſhould 
be neceſſary to employ as many provin- 
cials in America as in the laſt? Would it 
be poſſible for the colonies, after being bur- 
thened in their trade, perhaps after it is ruin- 
ed, to raiſe men? Is it probable that they 
would have ſpirit enough to exert themſelves ? 
If it is ſaid the French will never try for A- 
merica, or if they ſhould, regular troops are 
only to be employed. I grant our regular 
troops are the beſt in the world, and that the 
experience of the preſent officers ſnews that 
they are capable of every ſpecies of American 
ſervice ; yet we ſhould guard againſt the worſt. 
If another trial for Canada ſhould take place, 
which from the known temper of France, we 
may judge ſhe will bring on the firſt fair op- 
portunity, it might require 30 or 40, ooo re- 
gulars to ſecure his Majeſty's juſt rights. If it 
ſhould be faid, that other American duties muſt 
then be levied, beſides the impoſſibility of our 
being able to pay them, the danger recurs of 
2 large ſtanding army ſo remote from home. 
Whereas a good provincial militia, with ſuch 
a O occaſional 


A 
eee ſuccours from the mother country, 
ag Exigencies may require, never was, and ne- 


ver win be attended with hazard. The expe- 


- rience of paſt times will ew, that an army 


of 20 or 30,000 veterans, half zoo miles 
from Rome, were very apt to proclaim Cæſars. 
The firſt of the name, the affafſin of his coun- 
try owed his falſe glory, to ſtealing the affec- 
| Hits 'of 'an artny a — 1 
e Mie hints will not be taken amiſs; they 
to occur from the fature of the ſubject 


» K. am upOn: they are delivered in pure affec- 
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tion to my Kin ” 6d country, and amount to 
no refleckion on any man. The beſt army, 
and the beſt men, we may hereafter have, 
may be led into tethptation; all T think, is, 
that a prevention of evil is much eaſter than 
a deliverance from it. 
The ſum of y argument is, That civil go- 
vernment is of God: that the adminiſtrators 
of it were originally the whole people : That 
they might have devolved it on w 
pleaſed? that this devolution is Sducitry, for 
the good of the Whole: that by the Britiſhcon- 
n, this devolution is on the King, lords 

and commons, the ſupreme, ſucred and uneon- 
troulable legiſſative power, not only in the 
realm, but through the dotminions: that by 
the abdication, the original compact was bro- 
ken to pieces: that by the revolution it was 
tene wed, and more firmly eſtabliſhed, and 

the rights and liberties of the ſubject in all 
parts of the dominions, more fully explained 
and confirmed: chat in conſequence of this 
oi | eſta- 
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union, his Majeſty GRORGE III. is right 
king and ſovereign, and with his parliament, 
the ſupreme legiſlative of Great-Britain, France 
and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto be- 
longing: that this conſtitution is the moſt 
free one, and by far the beſt, now exiſting on 
earth : that by this conſtitution, every man i 
the dominions is a free man: that no parts © 
his Majeſty's dominions can be taxed without 
their conſent: that every part has a right to be 
repreſented in the ſupreme or ſome ſubordinate 
legiſlature, that the refuſal of this, would 
ſeem to be a contradiction in practice to the 
theory of the conſtitution: that the colonies 
are fabondiapge dominions, and are now in 
ſuch a ſtate, as to make it beſt for the good of 
the whole, that they ſhould not only be con- 
tinued in the enjoyment of ſubordinate legi- 
ſlation, but be allo repreſented in ſome pro- 
portion to their number and eſtates, in the 
grand legiflation of the nation: that this would 
firmly unite all parts of the Britiſh empire, in 
the greateſt peace and proſperity ; and render 
it invulnerable and perpetual. ; 
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*. 54 City of- Boon, at their gs 


Meeting in May 1764, made 


Choice of Richard Dana, Joſapb 


a Green, Matbaniel Bethune, John 
-Ruddock, Eſqrs; and Mr. Samuel 


Adams, to prepare INSTRUCTIONS for 


. their REPRESEN TATIVES. 


f 


The Mis Inſtructions were reported 5 
ſaid Committee, and unanimouſly voted. 


To Royal Tyler*, James Otis, Tho- 
mas Cuſhing, and We | 


 Thacher, Eſqrs. 


GENTLEMEN, 


and inhabitants of the town of Boſton, 
to repreſent them in the General Aſſembly the 
enſuing year, affords you the ſtrongeſt teſtimo- 
ny of that confidence (which they place in your 


* nd RY By this choice they 


have 


Now of the honourable bowed; in whals io room was returned | 


Mr. Thomas Grey, Merchant. 


OUR being choſen by the freeholders 


x 
mas. eats cow , . oat Aon Bois hd. ae. 
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have delegated to you the power of acting in 
their public concerns it general, as your own 

Prudence ſhall direct yon; always reſerving to 

themſelves the conſtitutional tight of expreſſ- 

ing their mind, and giving you ſuch inſtruc- 
tion upon particular matters, as they at any 
time ſhall judge proper | 


We therefore, your conſtituents, take this 
opportunity to declare our juſt expectations 


from you, 8 5 5 
That you will conſtantly uſe your power 
and influence in maintaining the invaluable 
rights and privileges of the province, of which 
this town is ſo great a part: As well thoſe 
rights which are derived to us by the royal 
charter, as thoſe which being prior to an in- 
dependent on it, we hold eſſentially as free» 
born ſubjects of Great-Britain; vi! whe) 
That you will endeavour, as far as you ſhall 
be able, to preſerve that independence in the 
houſe of repreſentatives, which characteriſes 
a free. people ; and the want,of which may in 
a great meaſure prevent the happy effects of a 
free government: Cultivating as you ſhall 
have opportunity, that harmony and union 
- there, which is ever defirable to good. men, 
when founded on principles of virtue and pub- 
lick ſpirit ; and guarding againſt any undue 
weight. which may tend to diſadjuſt that criti- 
cal balance upon which our happy conſtitu- 
tion, and the bleſſings of it do depend. And 
for this purpoſe, we particularly recommend 
it to you to uſe your endeavours to have a law 
paſſed, whereby the ſeats of ſuch gentlemen 
* 


as ſhall accept of poſts of profit from the 
_ Crown, or the Governor, while they are mem- 

bers of the houſe, ſhall be vacated, agreeable 
to an act of the Britiſh parliament, till their 
conſtituents ſhalt have the opportunity of re- 
electing them, if they pleaſe, or of returning 
 . athers in their room. fs l 


Being members of the legiſlative body, you a 


5 will have a ſpecial regard to. the morals of this 


people, which are the baſis of public happi- | 


neſs; and endeavour to have ſuch laws made, 
if any are ſtill wanting, as ſhall be beſt adapted 
to ſecure them: And we ee deſire 
vou carefully to look into the laws of exciſe, 
that if the virtue of the people is endangered 
by the multiplicity of oaths therein enjoined, 
of their trade and buſineſs 1s unreaſonably im- 
peded or embarraſſed thereby, the. grievance 
may be redrefled, 7 DSP 7 

A the 233 of mares as well as 

> and right, ſo much depends upon 
8 diltribution of juſtice, N 
to good and wholeſome law: And as the 
Judges of the land do depend upon the free 


is incumbent upon you at all times to give 
voice for their honourable maintenance, 
d lang as they, having in their minds an in- 
difference to all other affairs, ſhall devote them- 
felves wholly to the duties of their own depart- 
ment, and the farther ſtudy of the law, by 
which their cuſtoms, Ware 


been 


grants of the general aſſembly for ſupport ; it 


ents, proceedings 
and determinations are adjuſted and limited. 
Leu will remember that this province hath 


,, £00 mm. or 


that you make it the objec 


{ 103 ) 


been at a very great expence in carrying on 


the war; and that it ſtill lies under & ver7 


grievous burden of debt: You will therefore 
uſe your'atmoſt endeavour to promote public 
frugality as one means to leffeh the public 
debt. N png 
You will join in any propoſuls which may 
be mide for the better N. 4 the lands, 
and improving the huſbandry of the proviticet 
and hs Yo Freſh a town which lives by fi 
trade, we expect in a 3 manner, 

'6f your attention, 
to ſupport our commerce in all its juſt rights, 
to vindicate it from all wnceaſonable imo. 
fitions, aid promote its (proſperity, ——Ote 
trade Has for a long time laboured under great 
diſcouragements; and it is with the deepeſt 
concern that we ſee ſuch farther difficulties 
coming upon it, as will reduce it to the Toweft 
ebb, if not totally obſtruct and ruin it. We 
eannot help expreſſing our ſurprize that when 
ſo early notice was given by the agent, of the 
intentions of the miniſtry, to burthen uus with 
new taxes, ſo little regard was had to this 
moſt intereſting matter, that the court was 
not even called together to conſilt abott it 


till the latter end of the year ; the conſequence 


of which was, that inſtructions could not be 
ſent to the agent, though follicited by him, 
till the evil had got beyond an eaſy remedy. 
There is now no room for farther delay : 
We therefore expect that you will uſe your 
earlieſt endeavours in the General Aﬀſembly, 
that ſuch methods may be taken as will _ 
W tually 


WE 


- aha (1904) ö 
tually prevent theſe proceedings againſt us. 
By a proper repreſentation, we apprehend it 
may eaſily be made to appear that ſuch ſeve- 
rities will prove detrimental to Great- Britain 
itſelf; upon which account we have reaſon to 
hope that an application, even for a repeal of 

the act, ſhould it be already paſſed, will be 

ſucceſsful. It is the trade of the colonies that 
renders them beneficial to the mother country: 
Dur trade, as it is now, and always has been 
_ conducted, centers in Great-Britain, and in 
return for her manufactures, affords her more 
ready caſh, beyond any compariſon, than can 
poſſibly be expected by the moſt ſanguine pro- 
moters of theſe extraordinary methods. We 
are in ſhort ultimately yielding large ſupplies 
to the revenues of the mother country, while 
We are labouring for a very moderate ſubſiſt- 
ence for ourſelves. But if our trade is to be 
curtailed in its moſt profitable branches, and 
burdens beyond all poſſible bearing laid upon 
that which is ſuffered to remain, we ſhall be 
18 far from being able to take off the manu- 
factures of Great- Britain, that it will be ſcarce 
poſſible for us to earn our bread.— _ 
But what ſtill heightens our apprehenfions 
is, that theſe unexpected proceedings may be 
_ preparatory to new taxations upon us: For if 
our trade may be taxed, why not our lands? 

Why not the produce of our lands, and every 
thing we poſſeſs or make uſe of ? This we 
apprehend annihilates our charter right to go- 
vern and tax ourſelves—It ſtrikes at our Bri- 
fiſh privileges, which as we have * a 
| cl 


(403 57 * 
feited them, we hold in common with o our fel- 
e who are natiyes of Britain: 1 

are laid upon us in any ſhape. Without 
our Tying a legal repreſen ow Fo 2 
are laid, are we not reduced from the th 
ter of free aa to the miſerable ſtate fie of 
tributary ſlaves? * © g 
We therefore carnefily- recommend it to 
you to uſe your utmoſt endeavours, to obtain 
in the general aſſembly, all neceſſary inſtruce | 
tion and advice to our agent at this moſt cri- 4 
| tical junctute; that while, he is ſetting forth _— 
the unſhaken loyalty of this province and this 
Oe 85 unrivaled exertion in ſupporting his 
0 s goyernment and rights in this part 
| of is dominions—its acknowledged. depen- 
dence upon and ſubordination to Great-Bri- | 
tain; and the ready ſubmiſſion of its mere 
chants to all juſt a neceſſary regulations of 
trade ; he may be able in the moſt humble 
and preſſing manner to remonſtrate. for us all 
thoſe rights and privileges which jullly belong 
| to us 5 — by c or birth 
As his' Majeſty's. other northern American - 
colonies are embarked with us in this moſtim- | 
portant bottom, we farther dehire you to u 
Pur d endeavdurs, that their weight may be 
added to EPS. royince : that by the 


united application of of who are ons. 
All. may apply Re redreſd. Act! fer 2 
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1 is 3 of | the above Inftruftions; and by 
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Subſtance fa. Memorial preſented the Hark in 


{them voted to be tranſmitted to JASPER 
Mavpuir, Ei; Agent for this ProvinceÞ; 
0 be improved as he may Juage Pagers | 


"TT | HE public tranſactions from William . 
to the revolution, may be conſidered 
as one continued ſtruggle between the prince 


and the people, all tending to that happy eſta- 


bliſhment, which N has F 
N | 5). 

The el rights of [Englichmen, as . 
quently declared in parliament, from Magna 


Charta to this time, are the rights of perſonal 


22 | Jeearity, tes: en. and of ee er 


3 


Feng. 


The alle gie of Britich ſubjeats. being na- 


_ perpetulůl. 


tural, — and inſeparable from their 


perſons, let them be in what country they 


may; their rights are alſo 9 9. N 


By the laws of nature and of nations, 


| voics: of univerſal reaſon, and of God, 5 


a nation takes poſſeſſion of a deſert, unculti- 


vated and uninhabited country, or purchaſes 


on tranſplanting themſelves, and: 


* 


of Savages, as was the caſe with far the greateſt 
part of the Britiſh ſettlements; the coloniſts 
their poſterity, 
thongh ſeparated from the principal eſtabliſh- 


ment or mother country, naturally become 
part of the ſtate og: its ancient poſſeſſions, 
and 


1 1 Otly as a 8 up by ne of th Houſe 


Aw) 
and intitled to all the eſſential .rights of the 
mother country. This is not only confirmed 
by the practice of the antients, but by the 
moderns ever ſince the diſcovery of America. 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, and Portugueſe are no 
greater ſlaves abroad than at home; and hi- 
therto Britons have been as free on one fide of 
the Atlantic as on the other: And its humbly . 
hoped that his Majeſty and the Parliament, 
will in their wiſdom be graciouſly pleaſed to 


continue the coloniſts in this happy ſtate.  _ 


It.is preſumed, that upon theſe princi 105 4 
the coloniſts have been by their ſeveral c 
ters declared natural ſubjects, and * 
with the power of making their own local 
laws, not repugnant to the laws of England, 


and with the power of taxing themſelves. 


This legiſlative power is ſubject by the ſame - 
charter to the King's negative, as in Ireland. 
This effectually ſecures the dependence of che 
colonies on Great- Britain. By the thirteenth. 


of George the Second, chapter the. ninth, even 


foreigners having lived ſeven years in any of 
the colonies, are deemed natives on taking the. 
oaths of allegiance, &c. and are declared 

the ſaid act to be his Majeſty's natural . , 
ſubjects of the kingdom of Great-Britain, to 


all intents, conſtructions and purpoſes, as if 


any of them had been born within the king- h 
dom. The reaſons given for this naturaliza- 
tion in the preamble of the act are, that the 
increaſe of the people is the means of advanc= | 
ing the wealth and ſtrength of any nation ar 
country; and that many foreigners and ſtran« 
P 3 53 gers. 
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2 modern acts of parliament that can be 


1 > ap 5 & 158 55 * * 16100 eee 
gers, . che ki of our enen the 
purity of our religion, the benefit of our laws, 


the advantages of our trade, and the ſecurity:: 
of out property, might be--induced to come 


and ſettle in ſome of his: Majeſty's colonies in 
America; if they were partakers of the ad- 
vantages and privileges, Which the natural, 
born ſubjects there enjoy f... 


The ſeveral acts of parliament and: chat, 


ters declaratory of the rights and liberties : fo 


the colonies, are but in affirmance of the com- 


mon law, and lav- of nature in this point.; 
There are, | ſays my Lord Coke, regularly: 


three incidents ito ſubjects born. (1) Parents 


under the actual obedience of the King, ( 2.) 
Thar, the place of his birth be within the 
King's dominions. (3) The time of his 
bir © pe chiefly conſidered: 2 or he cannot 
be à ſubject; boot of one kingdom, that was 
born under the allegiance of the King of ano- 


er kingdom; albeit afterwards the kingdom 
deſcends to the King of the other kingdom. | 


See Calvin' 8 caſe, and the ſeveral acts © Ce ö 
liament and deciſions on naturalization, 


Edward the Third to this day. The common 5 


_ is received and practiſed upon here; and. 
n the reſt of the colonies; and all antient., 
conſidered as part of, or in amendment of the 
common law, together with all ſuch acts of 
parliament; as expreſly name the plantations ; 
ſo that the power of the Britiſh parliament is 
N 5 ſacred. . as uncontroulable in the 
* is colonies 
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upon the general power or right of the bare 
lament, bot whether it is not circumſcril 
within ſome equitable andireaſonable bounds 1 5 Fo 
It is hoped, . Will not de tonſidered as © nb" | 
Joring, that even the authority of the 
liament of Great- Britain is circumſori bor. 
certain bounds, which if exceeded, tkeir acts 
become thoſe of meer power without br, 
and conſequently void. The judges of E ge” 


land have declared in favour of. theſe ſenti⸗ 


ments, when they 2 deelare, that at 1 
of parliament. againſt natural equity ane word. * 
That 44%, againſt t fundamental re * 


Du 
the Brit 15 e. are N ber 
"#4 5. Nein e * a SE 3}. © 2" 4 103 | 


NN 1 by TIT" INE 
4,4 Av ant queſtion. here \proſpnts-i#{elf. * It e. 
ſentially rs ſociety to make laws hol, in re Jo res 
to the manner in which it--defires to be . 
conduct of che citizens: chis is called e e 
The nation may entruſt che exereiſe of it to 


rice, or | 
an aſſembly; or to the aſſembly and the Prince «Swi; wh = 
have then a right of making new, and abrogutin 2 
It is here demanded, whether, if their| power extends ſo * 1 
to the fundamental Jaws, they may chapge the e * 


the ſtate ? The principles we have laid down lead gs to decide 
this point with 1 _ the authority of theſe legi 
cred, 


3 


does not extend ſo that they ought to confider ne 
fundamental laws as if che nation has not in vety 17 
preſs terms given them the power to change them. For = 
conſtitation of the ſtate qught to be fed; and fince that was. © 
firſt eſtabliſhed by the nation, which afterwards trufted certain 
perſons with the. legiſlative OW the fundamental laws ace 
excepted from their commi It ap that the fociety 
had only reſolved to make provition for the ſtate's being always k 
furnjſhed with laws ſuited to particular conjunRures, and gave 
the legiſlature for that ſe, the power of ab 

. cjvil and politieal Jews, et were not 


making new ones: but nothing Jeads us RS that. - 
it was willing to cats itſelf to thetr 


0 
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wind is agrecable to the law of nature and na- 


tidfis, and to the divine dictates of natural and 
revealed religion. It is contrary to reaſon that 


the ſupreme power ſhould have right to alter 
the echten — This wogld imply,. that 


thoſe who. are intruſted with ee by 
| | = the 
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When a nation takes poſſeſſion of a ; diſtant d and m 
ties a colony there, that country, though ſeparated from the 


eſtabliſhment, or mother country, naturally becomes. 
a part, af the late, equally with its antient poſſeſſions. When- 


ever the political laws, or treaties, make no diſtinction between 


them, every thing faid of the 4 a s ought alſo to 


extend 40 its colonies.” 7 


RB of . parliament. made agai pink gat eur, 61 


his own cauſe, would be voi 
ratur e 


8. C. and P. cited Ar . Mod. 115. Hill. 11 Ann. 
C. in the caſe of Thornby and and Fleetwood, but ſays, that 
San mul be a clear caſe; and judges will ſtrain hard rather than 


— an aft void, 75 initio.” This is an but wrt their 


Wo us ©» 


Holt, hier . „% 


Doctor Bonhant's SG a, very reaſonable and true ſaying, that 
ſhould be bo 


Fan act of HU lament ſhould ordain that the ſame perſon. 
P 


arty and judge in bis own cauſe, it would be 


for jura 
Hob. 90 rin. 12. Jac. Day v. Sa- 


Fd 


e | 
2 void act of parliament, — an act of parliament can do no 


wrong, though it may do ſeveral things that —_ tty odd : 
for it may diſcharge one from the allegiance he 
and reſtore to ho ſtate of nature; but it cannot make one 


ves under, 


that lives under a government both judge and party, per Holt. 8 


— . 12 Mod. 687, 088. Hill, 13. W. 3. B. R. in the caſe 


e-city of Lon on v. Wood—— It appears in our books, 


2 in ſeyeral caſes the common law ſhall controul acts of par- 


lament, and ſometimes adjudge them to be utterly void ; for 


when an act of parliament. is againft common right and rea/ans | 


or-repegnant or impoſſible to be performed, the common law 

mall controul it, and adjudge it to be void, and therefore 8 E. 

3. 39 30. Thomas Tregor's caſe upon the. ſtatute of W. 2. 
ap. 


39. and Art. Sup. Chart. 9. Herle ſaid that ſometimes 


— made contrary to law and right, which the makers of 
| pr. Re will . e n in ns ö ways 118 Hill. 
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the people, have a right to do as they pleaſe, 


In other words, that thoſe who art inveſted 


ber = ET to protect the people, and ſup- 

eir rights wp liberties have a right to 
Tits fhaves'of them. This is not very remote 
from a flat contradiction. Should the paclia- 


metit of Great-Britain' follow the example of 


ſome other foreign ſtates, and vote the King 


abſolute and deſpotic; would ſuch an adt of 


parliament make him ſo? Would any mini- 
ſter in his ſenſes adviſe a Prince to accept of 
ſuch an offer of power? It would be unſafe 
to accept of ſuch a donation, becauſe the par- 


liament or donors would grant more than was 


ever in their power lawfully to give. The law 


of nature never inveſted them with a power of 


ſurrendering their own liberty; and the pe 
ple certainly never intruſted any body of men 


with a Power . to e N in * 
It I 
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t Sweden, Denmark France dec. eee «cooling, 
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| t oc; But if the whole Mate be Se if the nation be 
. ſubdued, in what manner can the victor treat it without tranſ- 
greſſing the bounds of juſtice ? What are his rights over” the 
conqueſt? Some have dared to advance this monſtrous princi- 
ple,; that the conqueror is abſolute maſter of his con neſt ; 
that he may diſpoſe of it as his property, treat £ as he pleaſes, 
according to the common eaprelßen of of treating ; a tate as a con- 
quered country ; and hence they derive one of the 1 of def- 
potic government: but enough of thoſe that reduce men to the 
ſtate of transferable goods, or uſe; them like beaſts of burthen, 
who deliver them up. as the propetty or patrimony of another 
man. Let us argue on principles  countenapced by reaſon and he- 


coming humanity. The whole right of- the, conqueror 2-4 wt 


from the juſt defence of bimſelf, which contains the ſupport" 5 oy 
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EE I. is ndw. near there . years ſince 

- qa continent of Penn: * firſt diſ- 
covered, and that by Britiſh: NN Ten 

| {generations have paſſed away through infinite 

-toils and bloody conflicts in ſettling this coun- 

try. None of thoſe ever dreamed but that 
they were intitled, at leaſt, to equal privileges 

. thoſe of the ſame rank born within the 


realm. 
Britiſh 8 * been . diſtin- 
PE; fon the cha colonies round about 
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eren of 1 bis rights. Thus ph he has totally ſubdued 
{a vation with. whom he had been at war, he may without dif- 
pute cauſe. juſtice to be done him, with regard to what gave 
Tiſc'to the war, and require payment for the expence and da- 

; R be has ſuſtained ; he may according to the exigency f 


a ſe penalties on it as an example, he may, ſhould 
- 4. Laer b nal. 


„ 3 2. ac. 9 He. 
”Y 


diſable it from undertaking any pernicious 
ns for the future. Bot in ſcouring all theſe views the 
| means are to be preferred. We are always to remem- 
hen that the law of nature permits no injury to be done to an 
| | Any unleſs in taking meaſures nece for a juſt defence, 
and a reaſonable ſecurity. Some princes have only impoſed a 
tribute on it; others have been ſatisfied of ſtripping it of ſome 
pPrivi © diſmembering 6 Provinces or keeping it in awe by 
$ — others as their quarrel was only wich the ſovereign 
int perſon, have leſt. a nation in the full enjoyment of all ita 
"Tights, only ſetting a ſovereign over it. But if the con 
"thinks proper to retain the ſovereignty of the vanquiſhed. 
d has ſuch a right; the manner in which he is to — 2 
ſtill flows, from the ſame principles. If the ſovereign be 
7 the juſt obje& of his complain, reaſon declares that'by 
ode conqueſt he acquires 'only ſuck rights as 5 aQually belonged 
Ter and on the ſabmiſkon of his people, 
6 © mo according 84 the laws of the ſtate. I the 
75 not earn) ice the ſtate of war -fabfiſts.” 
„ When a ſovereign as dag e A to have the abſolute dif- 
il of * ple no he has 
: ſtate of war wy 


„is for inſlaving them, 
ab he between this people aud 
2 l D? Vel, B. 3. C. 16; k en. 
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it, as the fortunate Britons have been from. 
moſt of their neighbours on the continent of 
Europe. It is for the intereſt of Great-Bri- 
tain that her colonies ſhould be ever thus di- 
ſtinguiſhed. Every man muſt wilfully blind 
himſelf that don't ſee the immenſe value of our 
acquiſitions in the late war ; and that though 
we did not retain all at the conclufion of the 
peace that we obtained by the ſword ; yet our 
. at the ſame time that he 
as given a divine leſſon of equitable mode- 
ration to the princes of the earth, has retained 
ſufficient to make the Britiſh arms the dread of 
the univerſe, and his name dear to all poſterity. 
To the freedom of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
and to their increaſe of commerce, it is owing 
that our colonies have flouriſhed without di- 
miniſhing the inhabitants of the mother coun- 
try; quite contrary to the effects of planta- 
tions made by moſt other nations, which 
have ſuffered at home, in order to aggrandize 
themſelyes abroad. This is remarkably the 
caſe with Spain. The ſubjects of a free and 
happy conſtitution of government, have a 
thouſand advantages to colonize above thoſe 
who live under deſpotic princes, We ſee how 
the Britiſh colonies on the continent, have 
out-grown thoſe of the French, notwithſtand- 
ing they have ever engaged the Savages to 
keep us back. Their advantages over us in 
the Weſt-Indies, are among other cauſes per- 
haps, partly owing to theſe, 1. A capital neg» 
lect in foriner reigns, in ſuffering them to 
have a firm poſſeflion of ſo many valuable 
illands, that we had a better title to than 
they. 2. The French unable to puſh their 


. ſet- 


ES | 
ſettlements effeQually on the continent, have 
bent their views to the iſlands, and poured 
vaſt numbers into them. 3. The climate 


and buſineſs. of theſe iſlands is by nature much 


better adapted to Frenchmen and to Negroes, 
than to Britons. 4. The labour of flaves, 
black or white, will be ever cheaper than 
that of freemen, becauſe that of the individu- 
als-among the former, will never be worth. 
ſo much as with the latter ; but this difference 


is more than ſupplied ; by numbers under the 


advantages abovementioned. 'The French will 
ever be able to ſell their Weſt-India produce 
cheaper than our own iſlanders : and yet while 
our. own iſlanders can have ſuch a price for 
theirs, as to grow much richer than the French, 
or any other of the King's ſubjects in America, 
as is the caſe, and what the northern colonies 
take from the French, and other foreign iſlands, 

centers finally in returns to Great-Britain for 
her manufactures, to an immenſe value, and 
with a vaſt profit to her: it is contrary to the 
firſt principles of policy to clog ſuch a trade 
with duties, much more to prohibit it to 
the riſque if not certain deſtruction of the fiſh- 
ery. It is allowed by the moſt accurate Bri- 
tiſh writers on commerce, Mr. Poſtlethwait 
in particular, who ſeems to favour the cauſe 
of the ſugar iſlands, that one half of the im- 
menſe commerce of Great-Britain is with her 
colonies. It is very certain that without the 


fiſhery ſeven- eights of this commerce would 


ceaſe. The fiſhery 1s the center of motion, 
upon which the wheel of all the Britiſh com- 
merce in America turns. Without the Ame- 


rican trade, would Britain, as a commercial 


ſtate, 


re 


n 
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ſtate, make any great figure at this day in Eu 
rope? Her trade in woollen and other manu- 
factures, is ſaid to be leſſening in all parts of 
the world, but America, where it is increaſ- 
ing, and capable of infinite increaſe, from a 
concurrence of every circumſtance in its fas. 
vour. Here is an extenſive territory of dif- 
ferent climates, which in time will conſume, 
and be able to pay for as many manufactures 
as Great-Britain and Ireland can make, if true 
- maxims are purſued. - The French, for rea- 
ſons already mentioned, can underwork, and 
conſequently underſell the Engliſh manufac-" 
tures of Great-Britain in every market in Eu- 
rope. But they can ſend none of their ma- 
nufactures here: and it is the wiſh of ev 
honeſt Britiſh American that they never may; 
it is beſt they never ſhould ; we can do better 
without the manufactures of Europe, fave 
thoſe of Great-Britain, than with them: But 
without the French Weſt-India produce we: 
cannot; without it our fiſhery muſt infallibly 
be' ruined. When that is gone, our own 
iſlands will very poorly ſubſiſt. No Britiſhi 
manufactures can be paid for by the coloniſts. 
What will follow? One of theſe two things, 
both of which it is the intereſt of Great-Bris 
tain to prevent. 1. The northern coloniſts 
muſt be content to go naked, and turn Savages; 
or, 2. Become manufacturers of linen and 
woollen, to elothe themſelves; which, if they 
cannot carry to the perfection of Europe, will 
be very deſtructive to the intereſts of Great. 
Britain. The computation has been made, 
and that within bounds, and it can be de- 
monſtrated, that if North-America is only 
9 Q 2 driven 


6 96+) 88 
driven to the fatal neceſſity of manufacturing 
a ſuit of the moſt ordinary linen or woollen 
for each inhabitant annually; which may be 
ſoon done, when neceſſity, the mother of 
invention, ſhall operate, Great-Britain and 
Ireland will lo two millions per annum, be- 
ſides a diminution of the revenue to nearly the 
ſame amount. This may appear paradoxical, 


but a few years experience of the execution of 
the ſugar act, will ſufficiently convince the 


parliament not only of the inutility, but de- 
ſtructive tendeney of it, while calculations 
may be little attended to. That the trade 
with the colonies has been of ſurpriſing ad- 
vantage to Great-Britain, —— the 
want of a good regulation is paſt all doubt. 
Great-Britain is well known to have increaſed 
prodigiouſſy both in numbers and in wealth 
ſince ſhe began to colonize. To the growth 
of the plantations Britain is in a great mea- 
ſure indebted for her preſent riches and ſtrength. 
As the wild waſtes of America have been turn- 
ed into pleaſant habitations, and flouriſhing 
trading towns; ſo many of the little villages 


and obſcure boroughs in Great-Britain have 


put on a new face, and ſuddenly ſtarted up, 
and become fait markets, and manufacturing 
towns, and opulent cities. London itſelf, 


which bids fair to be the metropolis of the 


world, is five times more populous than it was 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth. Such are the 
fruits of the ſpirit of commerce and liberty. 
Hence it is manifeſt how much we all owe to 
that beautiful form of civil government, under 
| which we havei the happineſs to live. 
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the care of all thoſe intruſted with the admir 
ſtration of government, to ſee that every part 
of the Britiſh empire enjoys. to the full the 
rights they are entitled to by the laws, and the 
advantages which reſult from their being main- 
tained with impartiality and vigour. This we 
have ſeen reduced to practice in the. preſent 
and preceding reigns ; and have the ficheſt 
reaſon, from the paternal care and goodneſs, 
that his majeſty, and the Britiſh parliament, 
have hitherto been graciouſly pleaſed to diſ- 
cover to all his Majeſty's dutiful and loyal ſub- 
jects, and to the coloniſts in particular, toreſt 
fatished, that our privileges will remain ſacred 
and inyiolate. The connection between Great- 
Britain and her colonies is ſo natural and ſtr 
as tomake their mutual happineſs depend upon 
their mutual ſupport. Nothing can tend more 
to the deſtruction of both, and to forward the 
meaſures of their enemies, than ſowing the 
ſeeds of jealouſy, animoſity and diſſention be- 
tween the mother country and the colonies. 

A conviction of the truth and importance of 
theſe principles, induced Great-Britain during 
the late war, to carry on ſo many glorious en- 
terprizes for the defence of the colonies ; and 
thoſe on their part to exert themſelves, beyond 
their ability to pay, as is evident from the par · 
liamentary reimburſements. VII 

If the ſpirit of commerce was attended to, 
perhaps, duties would be every where de- 
_ creaſed, if not annihilated, and prohibitions 
multiplied. Every branch of trade that hurts 

a. community, ſhould be prohibited, for the 
fame reaſon that a private gentleman would 
break off commerce with a or an ex- 


6: I 18 h Ev ty 
torſive uſurer. "Te is to no purpoſe to Kiggte' 
with ſuch people, you are ſure to loſe by them. 
It is exactly ſo with a nation, if the bande 
is againſt them, and they can poſſibly ſubſiſt 
without the commodity, as they gcnerally can 
in ſuch caſes, a prohibition is the only remedy; 
for a duty in ſuch caſe, is like a compoſition” 
with a thief, that for five ſhillings in the pound 
returned, he ſhall r6b you at pleafure ; When 
if the thing is examined to the bottom, you, 
are at five ſhillings expence in travelling to 
get back your five ſhillings, and he is at the 


me expence in coming to pay it, ſo he robs. 


you of but ten ſhillings in the pound, that you 


thus wiſely compound for. To apply this to 


trade, J believe every duty that was ever 1m- 
poſed on commerce, or in the nature of things 
can be, will be found to be divided between 


the ſtate impoſing the duty, and the Sms | 


exported from, This, if between the ſevera 
parts.of the fame kingdom or dominions of the 
fame Prince, can only tend to embarraſs trade, 
and raiſe the price of labour above other ſtates, 
which is of very pernicious conſequence to the 
buſbandman, manufacturer, mariner and mer- 
chant, the four tribes that ſupport the whole 


hive. If your duty is upon a commodity of a 
foreign ſtate, it is cither upon the whole uſe- 


ful and gainful, and therefore neceſſary for 
the huſbandman, manufacturer, mariner or 
merchant, as: finally bringing a profit to the 
ſtate by a balance in her favour ; or the i im- 

ortation will work a balance againſt your 
| fate. There is no medium that we know of. 
If the commodity is of the former kind, it 
ſhould be „ but iT the latter, im- 
wht porte 


* 
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ported duty free; unleſs you would raiſe the 
price of labour by a duty on neceſſaries, or 
make the above wiſe. compoſition far the im- 
portation of commodities you are ſure to Joſe 
by. The only teſt of a uſeful commodity is 
the gain upon the whole to the ſtate ; ſuch 
ſhould be free; the only teſt of a pernicious 
trade is the loſs upon the whole, er to the 
community; this ſhould be prohibited, If 
therefore it can be demonſtrated that the ſugar 
and molaſſes trade from the northern colonies 
to the foreign plantations is upon the whole a 
loſs to the community, by which term is here 
meant the three kingdoms and the Britiſh do- 
minions taken collectively, then, and not till 
then, ſhould this trade be prohibited. This 
never has been proved, nor can be; the con- 
traty being certain, to wit, that the nation 
upon the whole hath been a vaſt gainer by 
this trade, in the vend of and pay fox its ma- 
nufactures; and a great loſs by a duty upon 
this trade will finally fall on the Britifh huſ- 
bandman, manufacturer, mariner and mer- 
chant, and conſequently the trade of the na- 
tion be wounded, and in conſtant danger of 
being eat out by thoſe who can underſell her. 
I be art of underſelling, or rather of finding 
means to underſell, is the grand ſecret of thrift 
among commercial ſtates, as well as among 
individuals of the ſame ſtate. Should the 
Britiſh ſugar iſlands ever be able to ſupply 
Great-Britain and her northern colonies with 
thoſe articles, it will be time enough to think 
of a total prohibition; but until that time, 
both prohibition and duty will be found to be 
diametrically.oppoſite to the firſt principles of 
n policy. 


, 
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policy. Such the extent of this continent, 
and the increaſe of its inhabitants, that if every 


inch of the Britiſh ſugar iſlands was as well 


cultivated as any part of Jamaica or Barbadoes, 


they would not now be able to ſupply Great- 
Britain, and the colonies on this continent. 


But before ſuch farther improvements can be 


ſuppoſed to take place in our iſlands, the de- 


mands will be proportionably increaſed by the 


Increaſe of the inhabitants on the continent. 


ever will be greater than 


Hence the reaſon is plain why the Britiſh ſu- 
planters are growing rich, and ever will, 


555 


zuſe the demand for their produce has, and 
they can poſſibly 
ſupply, ſo long as the Engliſh hold this con- 


_ tinent, and are unrivalled in the fiſhery. 


We have every thing good and great to hope 


from our gracious Sovereign, his Miniſtry and 
his Parliament; and truſt that when the ſervices 


and ſufferings of the Britiſh American colonies 
are fully known to the mother country, and 
the nature and importance of the plantation 
trade more perfectly underſtood at home, that 
the moſt effectual meaſures will be taken for 


perpetuating the Britiſh empire in all parts of 
the world. An empire built upon the prin- 


ciples of juſtice, moderation and equity, the 
only principles that can make a ſtate flouriſh- 
ing, and enable it to clude the machinations 
of its ſecret and inveterate enemies. | 


| P. S. By antient and modern gods, P. 10. I mean, all idols, 
from thoſe of Old Egypt, to the canonized monſters of mo- 


dern Rome; and by king craft and prieſt- craft, civil and 
etccleſiaſtic polity, as adminiſtered in general till the revolution. 


I ] now recollect that I have been credibly informed, that the 


Bri tiſh Sugar coloniſts are humane towards their ſlaves, in 
pariſon with the others, Therefore in page 29, let it be rea 
| fareign dugar-Iſlande 1908 * ent 
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js oY now, * an gina Dodtrine, bas 
ever the ancient Opinion might be, to affirm that 
the Conſtituent can bind his Repreſentative by Infruc- 
tions ;, but though h the obligatory Force of theſe In- 
rubin is "not inſiſted upon, yet their perſuaſive-. 
Influence, in moſt Caſes, may be; for a Rengeſenta- 
tive, who ſpould aft againſt the explicit Recommends- 
tion of bis Conſtituents, would maſt deſervedly for- 
feit their d and all TI to their future 
Ck * 


When it is under bene whether a ws Law 
Hall be Enafted, in which the Electors of England 
are intereſted, Taxy have Notice of it, and an Op- 
portunity. of declaring their. Senſe. ——THEY may 
Point out every dangerous Tendency, and are not re- 
ſtrained in their Repreſentations, from ſhewing in the 
Mee Language, the Injuſtice or Oppreſſion of it. 


men a "ow; in its Execution is found to be repug- 
' nant to the Genius of Liberty, or productive of Hard- 
ſhips or Inconvenience, uEY may alſo inſtrult their 


| Deputies to exert Themſelves in procuring a Repeal of 
A 2 i, 


PREFACE. 
it, andin the Exerciſe of this Right are not conflrain- 


ed to whine in the Style bumble Petitioners, — 


Fne v are expoſed to no Danger in erplainmg their 


Reaſons THEIR Situation does not become ſo de- 


Acate as to make it prudent, to weaken, by not urging . 
them, with their full Force; and to their utmoſt Ex- 
tent, But who are the Repreſentatives of the Co- 
lonies? To whom ſhall Tazy ſend their Inſtructions, 
when defirous to obtain the Repeal of a Law ſtriting 


at the. Root and Foundation F every Civil Right, . 
ſhould ſuch an one take Place ? Inflruttions to all the | 


Members who compoſe the "Houſe of Commons would 
not be proper. To them the Application muſt be ty 
Petition, in which- an unreſerved Style would, pro- 
bablyjabe deemed Indecency, and ftrong "Expreſſions 
nſolence, in which a Claim of Rights may not, per. 
8 Babe, be explained, or even inſnuated, if to impugn 
vr glance at their Authority whoſe R chef is r ſupplicat- 
= To ſoften and deprecate muſt be the' Hope and 
Endeavour, though 4 guilileſs Freeman would, pro- 
aby, be aukward.i in Wee all the f hong % Parce, 
Precor. | wy | 


= b 


- 


- Under 151 Genen, the Lilies 7 the it 
i of 'the moſt momentous Conſequence, for if Truth is 
not allowed to ſpeak thenct'in its genuine Language of © 
 Plainneſs and Simplicity, nor Freedom to vindicate its 
Privileges with decent Firmneſs, we ſpall have tos 


much Reaſon to acknowlege his Foreſight who prediłi- 
: ed, that * the Conſtitution of the Britiſh Government 
*. 04. too e to be permanent.” * 5 Ba ” Train for I 


8 TY" 
* * * 68 
* 2 . 
_ . c F, 
- 
. . 
* * * 

= ” 
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PROD PF ANCTES. 
the Accompliſhment of that n . 
Wr nor, Tante Been laid. | 
"That there += — om 8 l * . 
preſſve, the Declarations of Subſequent Parliaments, 
fixing this Stigma upon them, evince; but whilſt the | 
Power. which introduced them prevailed, it was not 
prudent to give them their deſerved Characters. 7 he 
Parliament of Heary 11!, or that of Henry V. need 
not be cited: there are many. other Inſtances, though 
not branded with Epithets ſo. e ler 


Jad 


brious, 


\ : of 104 
9 


In the Opinion of a great Lamyer, an oy Par- | 
liament may be void, and of a great Divine, all 
« Men have natural, and Freemen legal Rights; 
« which they may juſtly maintain, and no legiſlative I 
* Authority can deprive them of.” | 


Caſes may be imagined in which the Truth of theſe 
Paſitions might, in Theory, be admitted; but in 
Practice, unleſs there ſhould be very peculiar Circum- 
ſtances, ſuch as cannot be ſuppoſed to exiſt during the 
Prevalence of the Power that introduced it, why. 
would rely upon the Authority of Opinions, or the _ 
Principles f them, for his Proteftion againſt the 
Penalties of any poſitive Lau? | 


When the Judges were aſked by Henry VIII, Whe- ' 
ther a Man might be attainted of High Treaſon by + 
Parliament, though not called to anſwer, they declared 
that it was a dangerous Queſtion, and gave the eva- 
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| OO PROBP ACE 
fe Huſwer that, „ the High Court Puramem 
« ought to give Examples of Fuſtice- 10 the inferior 
4 Courts, none of which could do the like.” But 
theughit might br dangerous to declare againſt the Au- 

 thority of Parliament, we art not hom 10 atknow- 
Leuze its Trerrabiltty, nor precluded from examining 
tht Printiples and Conſequences of Laws, or from 


pointing out their Improprieties, and_Defettt. Upon | 


this Ground I bade proceeded in "the following Con- 


 Jderations, and ſpall not Be diſappointed if rhey Mou! 


 apprat to br tis free, or tos W 20 Readers of 
different Complexions. 


NIRO 7 NIA. Avousr 12, ne, 
ps 


Cc * 


— as — 11 1 3 * lk —— * 1 « « a 


CONSIDERATIONS, Oc: 


a, 

> | Mai 
N the Conſtitution of England, the Three prin- 
cipal Forms of Government, Monarchy, Arxiſ- 
tocracy and Democracy, are blended together 
in certain Proportions; but each of theſe Orders, in 
the Exerciſe of the legiſlative Authority, hath its 
peculiar Department, from which the other are 
excluded. In this Diviſion, the Granting of Supplies, 
or Laying Taxes, is deemed to be the Province of 
the Houſe of Commons, as the Repreſentative of 
the People.--All Supplies are ſuppoſed to flow 
from their Gift; and the other Orders are permitted 
only to aſſent, or reject generally, not to p 

any Modification, Amendment, or partial Altera- 


4 

1 

2 © 
. 


tion of it. 


This Obſervation being conſidered, it will un- 
deniably appear, that, in framing the late Stampr 
Ad, the Commons acted in the Character of Re- 
preſentative of the Colonies. They aſſumed it as 
the Principle of that Meaſure, and the Prepriety of 
it muſt therefore ſtand,” or fall, as the Principle is 
true, or falſe: For the Preamble ſets forth, That 
the Commons of Great Britain had reſolved to 
Give and Grant the ſeveral Rates and Duties im- 
poſed by the Act; but what Right had the Com- 
mons of Great Britain to be thus munificent at the 
"IOW ele | Expence 


* 


3 


„ 
Expence of the Commons of America? To 
give Property, not belonging to the Giver, and 


. 


without the Conſent of the Owner, is ſuch evident 


and flagrant Injuſtice, in ordinary Caſes, that few 
afe hardy enough to avow it; and therefore, when 
it really happens, the Fact is diſguiſed and var- 
niſhed over by the moſt plauſible Pretences the 
Ingenuity of the Giver can ſuggeſt —But it is 


alledged that there is a Virtual, or implied Repre- 
_ Jentation of the Colonies ſpringing out of the Con- 


ſtitution of the Britiſb Government: And it muſt 


be confeſſed on all Hands, that, as the Repre- 


ſentation is not actual, it is virtual, or it doth not 
exiſt at all; for no third Kind of Repreſentation 
can be imagined, The Colonies claim the Pri- 
vilege, which is common to all Britiſh Subjefts, 


of being taxed only with their own Conſent given 


by their Repreſentatives, and all the Advocates 
for the Stamp Ad admit this Claim. Whether, 


therefore, upon the whole Matter, the Impoſition 
of the Stamp Duties is a proper Exerciſe of Conſti- 
tutional Authority, or not, depends upon the ſingle 
Queſtion, Whether the Commons of Great- Britain 


are virtually the Repreſentatives of the Commons 


.of America, or not. , 


by The Advocates for the Stamp At admit, in ex- 


preſs Terms, that “the Colonies do not chuſe 
„Members of Parliament,” but They aſſert that 
the Colonies are virtually repreſented in the ſame 


Manner with the Non-EleQtors reſident in Great 
« Britain.” | 5 ; 


How have They proved this Poſition? Where 
have They defined; or preciſely explained what 


They mean by the Expreſſion, Virtual Repreſenta- 
tion? As it is the very Hinge upon which the 
Rectitude of the Taxation turns, ſomething more 

| _— ſatisfatory 


[37 


ſatisfactory than mere Aſſertion, more ſolid than : 
a Form of Expreſſion, is neceſſary ; for, how can 


it be ſeriouſly expected, that Men, who think 


Themſelves injuriouſly affected in their Properties 


and Privileges, will be convinced and reconciled 


by a fanciful Phraſe, the ineaning of which can't | 


be preciſely aſcertained by thoſe who uſe it, or pro- 


perly applied to the Purpoſe for which it hath been 
advanced, wy 


They argue, that © the Right of Election being 
. « annexed to certain Species of Property, to Fran- 


« chiſes and Inhabitancy in ſome particular Places, 
« a very ſmall Part of the Land, the Property, and 


« the People of England is comprehended in thoſe 


« Deſcriptions. All Landed Property, not Free- 
« hold, and all Monied Property, are excluded. 


« The Merchants of London, the Proprietors of 
« the Public Funds, the Inhabitants of Leeds, 


« Halifax, Birmingham, and Mancheſter, and that 
« great Corporation of the Eaſt India Company, 


« None of Them chuſe their Repreſentatives, and 
« yet are They all repreſented in Parliament, and 
« the Colonies being exaZly in their Situation, are 


« repreſented in the /ame Manner.” 


tive; for, it conſiſts of Facts not true, and of 
Concluſions inadmiſſible. 5 | 


It is fo far from being true, that all the Perſons 
enumerated under the Character of Non- EleBors, 
are in that Predicament, that it is indubitably 
certain there is 20 Species of Property, landed, or 
monied, which is not poſſeſſed by very many of the 
Britiſh Elefors. | FR rt 


B 2 I ſhall 


Now this Argument, which is all that their In- 
vention hath been able to ſupply, is totally defec- 


I ſhall. undertake to diſprove the ſuppoſed: Simi 
larity of Situation, whence the ſame Kind of Re 
preſentation is deduced of the Inhabitants of the 
Colonies, and of the Britiſb Non-Electors; and, if 
I ſucceed, the Notion of a virtual Repreſentation 
of the Colonies muſt fail, which, in Truth, is a 
mere Cob-web, ſpread to catch the unwary, and 
intangle the weak. I would be underſtood. I am 
upon a Queſtion of Propriety, not of Power; and, 
though ſome may be inclined to think it is to little 
Purpoſe to diſcuſs the one, when the other is irre- 
ſiſtible, yet are They different Conſiderations, and, 
at thedame Time that I invalidate the Claim upon 
which it is founded, I may very conſiſtently re- 
commend a Submiſſion to the Law, whilſt it en- 
_ dares. I ſhall ſay Nothing of the Uſe I intend by 
the Diſcuſſion; for, if it ſhould not be perceived 
by the Sequel, there is no Uſe in it, and, if it 
ſhould appear then, it need not be premiſed, 


Loeſſees for Years, Copyholders, Proprietors of 
the Public Funds, Inhabitants of | Birmingham, 
Leeds, Hallifax, and Mancheſter, Merchants of the 
City of London, or Members of the Corporation of 
the Eaſt India Company, are, as /ach, under no 

perſonal Incapacity to be Electors; for they may 
acquire the Right of Election, and they are ac- 
tually not only a conſiderable Number of Electors 
in each of the Claſſes of Leſſees for Years, Ce. 
but in many of them, if not all, even, Members 
of Parliament. The Intereſts therefore of the Non- 
Electors, the Electors, and the Reprefentatives, are, 
individually the ſame; to fay nothing of the Con- 
nection among Neighbours, Friends, and Relati- 
ons. The Security of the Non- Electors againſt Op- 
preſſion, is, that their Oppreſſion will fall alſo upon 
the Electors and the Repreſentatives. The one 
can't be injured, and the other indemnified. 

3 Further, 


24.14 


« . 


WER 
Further, if the Non-Electors ſhould - not be 


taxed by the Britiſþ Parliament, They would not 
be taxed at all; and it would be iniquitous, as 


well as a Soleciſm, in the political Syſtem, that 
They ſhould partake of all the Benefits reſulting 


from the Impoſition, and Application of Faxes, 


and derive an Immunity from the Circumſtance of 


not being qualified to vote. Under this Conſtitu- 


tion then, a double or virtual Repreſentation may 
be. reaſonably ſuppoſed.— The Electors, who are 


inſeparably — in their Intereſts with the 


Non-Electors, may be juſtly deemed to be the 


Repreſentatives of the Non Electors, at the ſame 
Time They exerciſe their -perſonal Privilege in 


their Right of Election, and the Members choſen, 
therefore, the Repreſentatives of both. This is 
the only. rational Explanation of the Expreſſion, 
virtual Repreſentation. None has been advanced 


by the Aſſertors of it, and their Meaning can 
only be inferred from the Inſtances, by which 


They endeavour to elucidate it, and no other 


Meaning can be ſtated, to which the Inſtances 


apply. 


* 


It is an eſſential Principle of the Engliſh Con- 


ſtitution, that the Subject ſhall not be taxed 


without his Conſent, which hath not been intro- 


duced by any particular Law, but neceſſarily re- 
ſults from the Nature of that mixed Government 


for, without it, the Order of Democracy could 
not exiſt, . 


Parliaments * were not formerly ſo regular i in 
Point of Form as they now are. Even the num- 


ber ot Knights for each Shire were not aſcertain- 
ed. The firſt Writs now extant for their Choice, 


® See Treat. Peerage. wy” 
| 7 ; 


4 


161 | 
are 22nd Edward I, by which, Two, as at this 
Day, were directed to be choſen for each County; 

but the King not being ſatisfied with that Num- 

ber, other Writs were iſſued for chuſing Two 
more. This diſcretionary Power being thought 
inconvenient, was afterwards reſtrained by the 
Py ee of Richard Il, Henry IV, and ſubſequent 


In earlier Times there was more Simplicity in 
the Rules of Government, and Men were more 
ſolicitous about the Eſſentials, than the Forms of 
it. When the Conſent of thoſe who were to per- 
form, or pay any Thing extra- feudal, was fairly 
applied for and obtained, the Manner was little 
regarded; but, as the People had reaſon to be 
jealous of Deſigns to impoſe Contributions upon 
Them without their Conſent, it was thought ex, 
. pedient to have Formalities regulated, and fixed, 
to prevent this Injury to their Rights, not to de- 
ſtroy a Principle, without which, They could not 
be ſaid to have any Rights at all. | 


Before the Introduction of thoſe Formalities, 
which were framed with a View to reſtrain the 
Excurſions of Power, and to ſecure the Privileges 
of the Subject, as the Mode of Proceeding was 
more ſimple, ſo perhaps this Foundation of Con- 
ſent was more viſible than it is at preſent, wherefore 

it may be of Uſe to adduce ſome Inſtances, which 
directly point out this neceſſary and eſſential Prin- 
ciple of Briciſh Liberty. 7 5 


The Lords and Commons have ſeparately given 
Aids and Subſidies to the Crown. In 13th Edward © 
III, the Lords granted the Tenth of all the Corn, 
&c. growing upon their Demeſnes, the Com- 
mons then granting Nothing, nor concerning 

9527 | | Them 


| | 
. = 
e 
1 7 11] 


| Themſelves with what the Lords thought fit to 


* 


grant out of their own Eſtates.—At other Times, 
the Knights of Shires, ſeparating from the Reſt 
of the Commons, and joining with the Lords, 
have granted a Subſidy, and the Repreſentatives 
of Cities and Boroughs have likewiſe granted Sub- 
ſidies to the Crown ſeparately, as appears by a 
Writ in 24th Edward I, which runs in theſe 
Words: Rex, &c.—Cum Comites, Barones, Milites 
Nobis, &c. fecerunt undecimam de omnibus Bonis ſuis 
mobilibus, et Cives et Burgenſes, &c. ſeptimam de 
omnibus Bonis ſuis mobilibus, &c. nobis curialiter con- 
ceſſerint, &c. When an Affair happened, which 
affected only ſome Individuals, and called for an 
Aid to the Crown, it was common for thoſe Indi- 
viduals alone to be ſummoned; to which Purpoſe 
ſeveral Writs are extant. In the 35th Edward III, 
there is a Writ 3 Dugdale has printed in his 
Collection of Writs of Summons to Parliament) 
directed to the Earl of Northampton, which after 
reciting the Confuſion the Affairs of Ireland were 
in, and that he, and ſome other Eugliſſʒ Lords had 
Poſſeſſions in that Kingdom, and were therefore 
more particularly obliged to the Defence of it, 
follows in theſe Words: Volumus Vobiſcum, et cum 
aliis de eodem Regno (Angliæ ſcilicet) Terras in distd 
Terra habentibus Colloquium habere, &c. 15 


But, that the Reader may perceive how ſtrictly 
the Principle of no Perſons being taxed without 
their Conſent, hath been regarded, it is proper to 
take Notice, that, upon the ſame Occaſion, Writs 
were likewiſe directed even to Women, who were 
Proprietors of Land in Jreland, to ſend their De- 
puties to conſult, and conſent to what ſhould be 
judged neceſſary to be done on the Occaſion; 
| a e. g. 


THY 
6 AK £3 
ce. | Rex, &c.— Marie, Bu Salutem, Bec. . 
Ke, Mandamus quod aliquem, vel aliquos de quibus 
ronfidatis apud I mon. mittatis ad loquendum-nobiſ- 
cum ſiper dictis Negotiis, et ad faciendum et conſen- 


Tiendum Nomine veſtro, ok hoc quod ibidem ordinari 
hugs oh 5 


A Reflection Aare ariſes ant Wie lnſtances 
cited. When, on a particular Occaſion, ſome In- 


. dividvals only were to be taxed, and not the whole = 


Community, 7heir Conſent only was called for, 
and in the laſt Inſtance i it appears, that they, who 
5 n an Occaſion of a general Tax, would have 

been bound by the Conſent of their virtual Re- 
preſentatives (for in that Caſe they would have had 
no u, Repreſentatives) were in an Affair calling 
for a particular Aid from them, ſeparate from the 
reſt of the Community, required to ſend their par- 
ticular Deputies : But how different would be the 
Principle of a Statute, impoſing Duties without 
their Conſent who are to pay them upon the Au— 
thority of their Gift, who ſhould undertake to 
give, what doth not belong to them. 


That great King Edward I, inſerted in his 
nt of Summons, as a firſt Principle of Law, 


that quod omnes tengat ab omnibus approbetur, which 


by no Torture can be made to ſignify that their 
Approbation or Conſent onꝶ is to be required in 
the Impoſition of a #2 who are to pay 0 Parr 
of it. of 


The Situation of the Non-EleQors in England 
their Capacity to become Electors— their WS. 
Parable Connection with thoſe who are Electors, 
and their Repreſentatives—their Security againſt 


1 PP ww” MPO” wo” „ r ac th a 1 


5 


7 ung Hom this Connection, and the 


Op 


Neceffity of imaginin 2 double or virtual Re- 


ſentation, to avoid Iniquity and Abfurdity, 
ave N Inhabitants of the Co- 


lonies are, as fuch, incapable of being r 


the Privilege of Elechon F er exercifeable 0 
in Perſon, 280 therefore Inhabitant 
Amerira, had the requiſite F techie; not one RO | 
vote, but upon the Suppoſition of his ceaſiny 
be an Inhabitant of America, and becoming a 
ſident in Great. Britain, a Suppoſition which ola 
be impertinent, becauſe it ſhifts the Queſtion— 
Should the Colonies not be taxed by Parliamen- 
tary" Impoſitions, their reſpective Legiſlatures have 
a 1 20 8 adequate, and conſtitutional Authority 
to Tax them, and therefore there would not ne- 
ceſſarily be an iniquitous and abſurd exemption, 


from their not oY repreſented by the TY 7 | 
Commons. i 


There i is not that intimate and inſeparable Re. I 
lation between the Zlefors of Great-Britain and 
the Inhabitants of the Colonies, which muſt ine · 
vitably involve both in the ſame Taxation; on 
the contrary, not a ſingle aua Elector in Eug- 
land, might be immediately affected by 4 Taxa- 
tion in America, impoſed by a Statute 45 would 


have a general Operation and Effect, upon the 


Properties of the Inhabitants of the Colonies. 
The latter might be oppreſſed in a Thouſand 
Shapes, without any Sympathy, or exciting any 
Alarm in the former. Moreover, even Acts, op- 
preſſive and injurious to the Colonies in an ex- 
treme Degree, might become popular in England, 
from the Promiſe or ada ihe i that the ve 

Meaſures which "dep! 8 d the Colonies, auth 


iy ve 
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2 


give Eaſe to the Inhabitants of Great-Brilats It 
1s indeed true, that the Intereſts of England and 


the Colonies are allied, and an Injury to the Co- 
lonies produced into all its Conſequences, will 


eventually affect the Mother Country, yet theſe 


Conſequences being enerally remote, are not at 
Wo foreſeen ; they do 

Fears, and e gage the Paſſions of the Engliþ 
Electors, the Connection between a Freeholder 
of Great Britain, and a Britiſh American being de- 


ducible only through a Train of Reaſoning, which 
few will take the Trouble, or can have an Oppor- 


tunity, if they have Capacity, to inveſtigate ; 
- wherefore the Relation between the Britiſh Ame- 
ricans, and the Engliſh Electors, is a Knot too in- 
firm to be relied on as a competent Security, eſ- 


pecially againſt the Force of a R counter- 


* Expectation of Relief. 


If it would have been a juſt Concluſion, that 
the Colonies being exactly in the ſame Situation 
with the Non. Electors of England, are therefore re- 
paves! in the ſame Manner, 'it ought to be al- 


owed, that the Reaſoning is ſolid, which, after 
having evinced a total Diſſmilarity of Situation, 


infers that their Repreſentation is different. 


If the Commons of Great-Britain have no Rig ht 


by the Conſtitution, to GIVE AND GRANT 


Property not belonging to themſelves but to others, 
without their Conſent © actually or virtually given— 
If the Claim, of Re. Colonies not to be. taxed 
without their Conſent, ſignified by their Re 8 
tatives, is well ns if it appears that t 

lonies are not actually repreſented by the 5 
mons of Great. ren, and that the Notion of thi 

doub 


not immediately alarm the 


rA B. S g. N 


* 
*. 


„ 
double or virtual Repreſentation, doth not with | 
any Propriety apply to the People of America; - 


then the Principle of the Stamp Al, mult be given 
up as indefenſible on the Point of Repreſentation, 
and the Validity of it reſted upon the Power, 
which, they who framed ii have to carry it into 
Execution. „ 

« Should the Parliament deviſe a Tax, to be 
« paid only by thoſe of the People in Great-Bri- 
« tain, who are neither Members of either Houſe . 
« of Parliament, nor their Ele&ors, ſuch an Act 
« would be unjuſt and partial,” faith the Author 
of the Claim of the Colonies, &c. who yet al- 
lows that the Non-Electors would have a Secu- 
« rity againſt the Weight of ſuch a Tax, ſhould 
it be impoſed, which the Colonies have not, 
« dix. That the Members of Parliament and their 
* EleQors, muſt be relatively affected by it; but 
« the induſtrious Nerth- American, and the opu- 
« lent Weft-Indian may have their Properties tax- 
“ed, and no Individual in Great Britain particle 
% pate with them in the Burden : On the con- 
e trary, the Members of Parliament would make 
e their Court to their Conſtituents _ 2 
« ly, by multiplying Taxes upon the Subjects o 
a 2 Colonies 6 CE 


Is it not amazing that the above Author, with 
theſe Sentiments, ſhould undertake the Defence of . 
the Stamp Duties, which, by his own Conceſſion, . 
appear to be more unjuſt, and more partial than 
the Tax he ſuppoſes, and upon which he be- 
— very properly, the Epithets of unjuf and 


F . 


C2 w——Diluit 
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—Diluit Hellebgrum, arid co aue, Pas * 
 Neſeius Eramenn. 


But it has been obiefted, that if be tate: 


of America, becauſe reprgſe ented in their reſpeCtive, 


Aſſemblies, are '/berefore "exempted from a Par- 
liamentary Tax, then the Citizens of London, Who 
 are,repreſented in their Common Council, may 


plead, the ſame Immunity. If it were not for the 
Authority upon which this Objection is urged, it 


might be ſafely paſſed over without a particular | 
Anſwer; but fince it hath been introduced with 
an Appearance of Reliance, and the Opinion. 

which! it retails, is ſaid to have been delivered with 
gen: Gravity, and pronounced. with decilive Con- 


dence, I'would not be ſo wanting in Reſpect to 
an eminent Character, as to neglect the eee 


| of a direct Refutation. 


“ 


But J muſt obſerve that, when the. Opinion of 
2 Lawyer is taken in a Matter of private Con · 


cern, in which he is under no Bias to deceive, a. 
conciſe Declaration of it may generally ſuffice; 


| he Who applies for it being generally, obliged - to 
depend upon his Council's Character of Integrity 


and nowledge, not only becauſe the xpencg of 
a methodical and minute Diſcuſſion would be too 


Burthenſome, but becauſe the Force of [gel 


Reaſoning | is not generally underſtood. But But in ion af 


Queſtion of. Public; Concernment; the Op 


_ 0 Court Latwoyer, however, reſpect able Fa 5 15 Gln. | 
 doyr and ce ought. to weigh more than the 
Reaſons adduged in Support of it. They ought. 


{ 
= be explain d, they may be examined. Con- 
ANG his Fe Credir 1 to be cau- 


14 | wu 


* 


ere. 


e eee ee 


te 4 wes. ad. 
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cioufly/and- diffidently given, to his Aſſertion of * 
what is his Opinion. Conſidering the Conſequence 


of a Deciſion, not to one Man only, but ti Mil. 
lions that exiſt and Myriads that may exiſt, and 
the exceeding Fallibility. of legal Knowledge, no- 
thing ſhort of clear Conviction, after the fulleſt 
Explication of the Reaſons of the Opinion, an 
the moſt accurate. and intenſe Conſideration of 
their Validity, can juſtify an Acquieſcence un- 
deri IN | is ant] a; _ 


On the. preſent Occaſion, ſo immenſely impor 
tant, Nullius addictus jurare in Herba Magiſtri, 1 
ſhall pin my Faith upon the Di#7um-of no Lawyer 


in the Univerſe, and when his ip dixit is autho- Fg 


ritatively. urged, I ſhall be at nd Pains to repreſs: 
my. Suſpicions that his Reaſons are concealed, be- 
cauſe, if fairly produced and held up to the Light, 


many Flaws in them would be diſcovered: by a. 
careful Examiner. I have lived long enough to 


remember many Opinions of Court Lawyers upon 
American Affairs; they have been all ſtrongly 


marked with the ſame Character; they have been 
generally very ſententious, and the ſame Obſer- 
vation may be applied to them all. — They have 


all, declared. Has: 70 be Ia which che er 
for the Time being has deemed" to be expedient: | 
The Opinion given by a General of the Law in 


the late War on the Qpeſtian, Whether Soldiers. - 


might be quartered on private Houſes in Aurica, 
mult be pretty generally remembered. 


The very learned Gentleman has, it ſeems, de- 
clared that, upon mature Deliberation, he has 
** formed, his Opinion, that the Colonies are in 
e their Nature, no more than Common Corpo- 
* rations, and that the Inhabitants of a Colony 
**- are,no more entitled to an Exemption from Par- 

| * hamentary 


—_ 
cc lamentary Taxations, becauſe repreſented in 
«< an American ALY,” than the Citizens of 
£c. ZONES. whe LAG 8 Nees Nah 


7 | "Y 


The Obze Sion ſiving b been dated, the Anſwer e 
18 dbvious and clear. a 


*. 501 . r 3h {i 
The Cblogies Rivet a Sperr 428 dene 
legiſlative Authority, and are not only repreſented | 

in their Aſſemblies, but in #0 other Manner, The 
Power of making Bye-Laws veſted in the Com- 
mon Council is inadequate and incompleat, being 
bdunded by a few particular Subjects; and the 
Common Council are actually repreſented too, 
by having a Choice of Members to ſerve m Par- 
liament. How then can the Reaſon of the Ex- 
emption from internal parliamentary Taxations, 


claimed by the Colonies, "Ply to the Citizens of 
London? 


'The Power delenbed in the Provincial Charters 5 
isto make Laws, and in the Exerciſe of that 
Power, the Colonies are bounded by no other Li- 
mitations that what reſult from their Subordina- 
tion to, and Dependance upon Great-Britain. The 
Term Bye- Laus is as novel, and improper, whey 
applied to the Aſſemblies, as the Expreſſion Aas 
of "Aſſembly would be, if applied to the Parliament 
Ee Grear:Britain, and it is as abſurd and inſenſible, 
to call 4 Colony a Common Corporation, becauſe 
5 not an independent Kingdom, and the Powers of 
1 each to make Laws — Bye-Laws, are limited, 
chough not comparable in their Extent, and the 
Variety of their Objects, as it would be to call 
Lake Erie, a Dao Rene; becauſe not the Atlan- 
tic Ocean,” 116. * 
Vi 


LAS Be muck fla ©.  amwu 


> WE 
Should the Analogy between the Colonier and 
Corporations, be even admitted for a Moment, in 
order to ſee what would be the Conſequence of the 
Poſtulatum, it would only amount to this, The Co- 
lonies are veſted with as compleat Authority to al! 
Intents and Purpoſes to Tax themſelves, as any 
Engliſh Corporation is to make a Bye-Law, in any 
imaginable Inſtance for any local Purpoſe what- 
ever, and the Parliament doth not make Laws for 
Corporations upon Subjects, in every Reſpect pr 
for Boe. Laus. i f 1 85 * 4 W. 510 
But I do not reſt the Matter upon this, or any 
other Circumſtance, however conſiderable to prove 
the Impropriety of a Taxation by the Britiſh, Par- 
liament. I rely upon the Fact, that not one In. 
habitant in any Colony is, or can be a#ally..or 
virtually repreſented by the Britiſb Houſe of Com- 
mons, and therefore, that the Stamp Duties arg 
ſeverely impoſed, 875 
But it has been alledged, that if the Right to 
Give and Grant the Property of the Colonies by an 
internal Taxation is denied to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, the Subordination or Dependence, of the 
Colonies, and the Superintendence of the Briiiſb 
Parliament cannot be conſiſtently eſtabliſhed 
That any ſuppoſed Line of Diſtinction between 
the two Caſes, is but © a whimſical Imagination, 
«. a chimerical Speculation againſt Fact and Ex- 
* perience,” Now, under , Favour, I conceive 
thete is more Confidence, than Solidity in this 
Aſſertion, and it may be ſatisfactorily and eafily 
proved, that the Subordination and Dependance 


of the Colonies may be preſeryed, and the ſupreme 


Authority of the Mother Country be firmly ſup- 
ported, and yet the Principle of Repreſentation, 
and the Right of the Britzh Houſe of Commons 
a flowing 


Dl fas] | 3 
flowing from u, to Give and Grant the Property 
of the Commons of Americu, be denied. es. 
ine 1 
The Colonies are dependant upon Great-Brirain, 
and the, ſupreme, Authority veſted in the King, 
Lords, and Commons, may juſtly'be exerciſed to 
ſeecute, or preſerve, their Dependence, whenever 
neceſſary for that 8 This Authority reſults 
from, and is impli 
ſubſiſting between England and her Colonies; fox, 


þ 
* 


conſidering the Nature of human Affections, the 


Inferior is not to be truſted with providing Regu- 
lations to prevent his Riſing to an Equality with 


His Superior. But, though the Right of the Su. 


perior to uſe the proper Means for preſerving the 

ubordination of his Inferior is admitted, yet it 
does not neceſſarily follow, that he has a 1 8 
ſeize the Property of his Inferior when he pleaſes, 
or to command him in every Thing, ſince, in the 
Degrees of it, there may very well exiſt a Depen. 
dance and Inferiority, without abſolute Yaſſatage 
and Slavery, In what the Superior may rightfully 
Eontraul, or compel, and in what the Inferior 
ought to be at Liberty to act without Controul or 
Compulſion, depends upon the Nature of the 
Dependance, and the Degree of the Subordina- 


"  ti6n; and, theſe being aſcertained, the Meaſure 


df Obedience, and Submiſſion, - and the Extent 


of the Authority and Superintendence will be ſet- 


tled.” When Powers, compatible with the Rela- 
ton between the Superior and Inferior, have, by 


expreſs Compact, been, granted to, and accepted by 


the latter, and have been, after that Cotnipact, re- 
pearedly recognized by the former When They 
may be exerciſed ret upon every Occaſion 
without any Injury to that Relation, the Authority 
of the Superior cannot properly interpoſe; for, by the 


Powers veſted in the Inferlor, is the Superior limited. 


By 
6 | 


in the Idea of the Relation 
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By their Conſtitutions of Government, the Cos 
lonies are impowered to impole internal Taxes. 
This Power is compatible with their Dependance, 
and hath been Sorel] recognized by Britiſh Mi- 


f Ip EU. K 
niſters and the Britiſp Parliament, upon many 


Occaſions; and it may be exerciſed effectuall 


without ſtriking at, or impeaching, in any Ref- 


pect, the Superintendence of the Britih Parlia- 
ment. May not then the Line be diſtinctly an- 
juſtly drawn between ſuch Acts as are neceſſary, 
or proper, for preſerving or ſecuring the Depen- 


dance of the Colonies, and ſuch as are not neceſ. 
fary or proper for that very important Purpoſe Ms | 


When the Powers were conferred upon the Co- 
lonies, they were conferred too as Privileges and 
Immunities, and accepted as ſuch ; or, to ſpeak 
more properly, the Privileges belonging neceſſarily 
to Them as Britiſh Subjects, were ſolemnly declar- 
ed and confirmed by their Charters, and They who 
ſettled” in America under the Encouragement and 
Faith of theſe Charters,” underſtood, not only that 
They might, but that it was their Right to exerciſe 


thoſe Powers without Controul, or Prevention, "In | 
ſome of the Charters the Diſtinction is expreſſed, 


and the ſtrongeſt Declarations made, and the moſt 
ſolemn” Aſſurances given that the Settlers ſhould 
not have their Property taxed without their own. 
Conſent by their Repreſentatives, though their 


legiſlative Authority is limited at the ſame Time, 


by the Subordination implied in their Relation, 
and They are therefore reſtrained from making 
Acts of Afﬀembly repugnant to the Laws of Eng- 
land, and, had the Diſtinction not been expreſſed; 
the Powers given would have implied it, for, if 


the Parliament may in any Caſe interpoſe, when, 


the Authority of the Colonies is adequate to the 
x4 1 4 i Cos £85 120 Oc 


9 


. 


id the Mather Count "may in every Cafe, 
n . Appellayon more 


fo deferil x their Condition, than the Name 
by BY Nh their 8 e N W . 
haye glories. bs. 7 40 I 8 141 


Great Britain and her Colonies calle | Hom 
Exerton of her  Superintendence, bind the 1 
. by Statute, SOL 8 

r ition in every her In Ce KH Jable, 
is ms Inference that 1 735 * 108 a. "OY * 


wr 


the l the aeg to take $4 like a Ro- 
man Bitaror, ne quid Fee capiat Re 18 
and this Power is not ſpecifically annexe 
Monarchy. by any exprefs. Law; it neceſlarily - I 
falls from, the End and. Nature of Government: 
but who would infer from this, that the King, in 
every Inſtance, or upon every Occaſion, cat, 5 
the Principles of the Conſtitution, exerciſe | this 
Mpreme Power? 9 e 


Erbe Britiſh Miniſters hive, 1 in the n EAN 


2 II, to that of the preſent King, recognized 
this DiſtinCtion i in their Requilitions, tranſthicted 
to the Colonies, to raiſe and levy Men and nome 
K > ket and recently, in the Cou 
War, they were ſo far from thinking 
that 15 bh proper for the Britiſh Houſe of Commons 
to Give and Grant the Property of the Colonies to 
ſupport the military Operations in America, upon 
which not only the immediate Protection of _ 
art 


| Gain ans not bee + their Subordlnation 


By .. as the Parliament, may, wag 1 Kehle | 


Terms, at different Periods, from the feet 3 


1 — — Aa a _ wel Ve Mn S000... AMA. * 8 


1 5 ; ag eſlenti ally de- 
pended ; 1 Jay, 5 this on 9 55 eden of che moſt 
important, and national oncernment, the Brit 72 
Miniſters were ſo far from calling upon the Houſe 
F Commons, in their peculigr Department, to Give 
and Grant Property, belonging aer to A 
ſelves, nor their Conſtituents, that T 

lied to be Colonies to tax ke Oh ves, 
Vin rtue of the Authority and Privilege conferre KL 

their Charters, and promiſed to recommend it 
K the Britiſh Parliament to grant them a proper 
Compenſation for the Expence They would! . 
in proyiding for the general Service. They made 
good their Promiſe; and, if all the Money 19 04 
in the Colonies, by Acts of Aſſembly, in pure 

e of the Requiſitions of the Britiſb Miniſters, 

58 been repaid by e 2 Very * | 
ſiderable Part of it hath, : 


"Could They, who made the 855 Wen I have 
mentioned, or the Aſſemblies — 4 complied wit 
them, intend, or imagine the Faith of the Engliſh 
Government was to be preſerved by a Retribution, 
at one Time, of the Money diſburſed at the In- 
ſtance, and upon the Credit of. the Britiſß Miniſtry, 
enforced; and by - Royal Aſſurances, and 
by taking it back again at another Time? Is, this 
Method of keeping the Faith of Government to 
be ranked among the *© Improvements which have 
<« been, made GA the Idea of ſormer Admi- 
6 niſtrations,. conducted by Miniſters igngrant 
« of the Importance of the Colonies, or who 
« impotently neglected theie Congerns, or were 
* diverted by mean Purſuits, from attending tg 
„ Them?“ 1 it abſolutely certain, that there 


neuen. can, at any future Period, ariſe a- Oriſie in 
P 2 which 


TY 


which the Raerden b f dhe Gelonies may Be An 
laty, or, if there ſhould; that it will being wich ie 


"fs $> 3% 


an Oblivion of All former Indirection ? But 
this is a Sübſect fitter for ſilent e 
public Pi buff. nr e 28 44 "IO t þ 1 T | 
Thiere was a Time when Meaſures of Note 
tion might have been taken by the Colonies 
There may he a Time when Redreſs may be ob- 
fained— Till then, Prodence,” e as . vel nd 884 | 
Wn St Submiſſion. RA 6 
4 fn" 7918 101%) T5 TATE 

RY 15 & fine} that it I 2 notable Service 
done by * England, when the Militia of that 
Colony reduced Cape Breton, ſince it enabled the 
Britih Miniſters to make à Peace leſs diſadvanta- 
e and rde than They otherwiſe muſt 

ave been conſtrained to ſubmit to, in the humble 
State to which they were then reduced. That the 
2 Exertion of the Colonies in North America, 

uring the laſt War, not only facilitated, but was 
indifpenſably requiſite to the Succeſs of thoſe 
perations' by ' which ſo many glorious Conqueſts 
re atchieved, and that thoſe Conqueſts have 

t it in the Power of the preſent illuſtrious Mi- 
niſtets i to make a Peace upon Terms of ſo much 
Glory and Advantage, as to afford an inexhauſtible 
Subject during their * Adminiſtration, and the 
Triumph of 'Toryiſm; at leaſt, for their! ingenious 
— 2 to enn. 5 


* 4 2 2 4 4 1 : ** £7 1 4 
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y by 
Ny nt du, without uſtiy incurring and 
pitatioh *6f" Thgratitude; > may doubt whether 
fone other Motive, beſides pufe Generoſity, did 
not p. bee Briiſt Nation to engage in the 
Defence of the Colontes.— He may be 1hduced to 
think that the Meaſures taken for the Protection 
; the! Plantations, were $6 only connected with 
ito vI the 


Fo fas 1 

the Intereſts, but even neceſſary to the Defence of 
Ertas Britain herſelf, becauſe he may have Reaſon 
to imagine that Great Britain could not long ſub- 
ſiſt as an independent Kingdom after the Loſs: of 
her Colonies. —He may, without Arrogance; be 
inclined to claim ſome Merit from the Exertion 
of the Colonies, fince it enabled Great: Britain 
ultimately to defend herſelf; I mean that Kind of 
Merit which arifes from Benefits done to others; 
by the Operation of Meaſures taken for our own 
Sakes —a Merit moſt illuſtriouſſy diſplayed in the 
Generoſity of Great Britain, when, with their 
Co-operation, the protected the Colonies to pre- 


krye her ſelf. 


When an Het 1 is in ee and hich next 
Neighbour is extremely active, and exerts his En- 
deavours to extinguiſh the Fire, which, if not 
conquered, would catch, and confume his own 
Dwelling, I do not ſay, that if the Owner of the 
Houſe which had been in Flames, ſhould, after the 
Fire was ſubdued, complaiſantly thank his Neigh- 
bour generally for his Services, he would be ab- 
ſurdly ceremonious; but, if the Aſſiſtant ſhould 
— boaſt of his great Generoſity, and claim 
a Right to the Furniture of the Houſe which he 
had aſſiſted in Saving, upon the Merit of his Zeal 
and Activity, he would deſerve to be as in Mind 
of the Motive of his Service. | 


EF? 2. 


If the Advantages gained by the late moſt OY 
rious and ſucceſsful War have been ſecured by ati 
adequate Peace If the Succeſſes that attended the 
military Operations of the Brizih Arms, were the 
Effect of the eonjunct Efforts of the Britiſh Na- 
tion and her Colonits, rouſed by the Spirit, excited 
by the Virtue, animated by the Vigour, and con- 
ducted by- the Wiſdom of * ableſt Miniſter that 


C ver 


— ̃ , OR 


4 2 quiſitions vaſt in Extent, 
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ever ſerved * Country, has there been by b Sl 


penſation received 10 the Char 
Are the Colonies enti pen ng. Cre edir for 


ieee 4 185 ok! 
"When, the De Deſig n is to. appr. the gehe 
with . Taxes,. or calumniate. the late patriotic, Mi- 
niſter, the Expences of .the War, and the Enormity 
of wr national. Debt are proclaimed. ; When, the 
,accompliſhed Adminiſtration. is to be 


. a4 then is the immenſe Value of the new 


ſitions diſplayed in the 15 teſt Colours, 


y productive 
« of the valuable Commodities belonging to their 


. « ſeveral Climates. The Poſſeſſion of thoſe in 


7 forth America, enſures the Safety of the other 

lonies there, inſomuch that our only dange- 
« rous. Neighbours,. the French, do not think the 
« Pittance left worth retaining, having, by. the 
40 Ceffion, of Lowifians.to the Spaniards, avowed] 
6 given up jor. ever thoſe great Objects, for £24 
« alone They began the War. —The wn Iflands 
«| are almoſt 5 K Advantage, for protecting 
6 Hur own, and annoying the Settlements of the 
French and Spaniards, if. They ſhould. be 95 
« our Enemies. Part of Nova Scotia, fin A 
« Removal of the neutral French, hath brd 


ady ſettled, by 40,000 Inhabitants, within che 
; « Compab of Six or Seven Tears, a er 


ately, conſidered as no more than a proper 

e tuation for a F ortreſs, whoſe Garriſon it co 
755 BG; ſubliſt :, Even Cape Bris barren Ap- 

ndage to the Province of F 
« Known now to contain 1 9 — o worthy a 
40 3 as to be reſerved to the Crown, 
« The Mines there are not Veins; they are 
« Mountains of Coal; vaſt Clifts of nothing elle, 
« ſtand open, and acceſſible ; no Boring neceſſary 
40 to. and it; 88 Pit neceſſary to come at it; no 
8 6 Fire- 


tee , 
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« Efre- Engines requiſite for catrying on the 
„ Works. Tete and; and all che ene ! 
« Shores in the Gulph of St. Lautence, have an- 
& other Fund of Wealth 3 Ca- 
ony, in 


* nada is already a very floutiſhing C 
* bited by 90,000 People, and their Demand 
& Great. Britain for a Supp of Manufactures, 
% muſt be immediately - conſiderable.” The Peltry 
« will be another great Branch of Cammmerte, 
« Weft-Florida is ſarprizingly fertile, and lyxuriandl 

productive in its natural State, of eve Yin 


ry Tm 
* and not only. promiſing, but actual! produci 
« Wines and Sill, and Indigo, St. 85 " = ; 
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Ts no Part of this Deſcription the Ebullition df an 
exuberant Fancy, and ſhall we not caſt one Glathce 
of Retroſpection towards the Man, who, when his 
Country was deſpiſed, and inſulted, and ſunk into 
the moſt ahject Condition of Deſpondence, hy in- 
ſpiring her Sons with that invincible Vigour of Pa- 
triotiſm, with which bimſelf was animated, not 
only diſpelled her Fears, fecured her Safety, and 
8 her Honour, but humbled her Enemies, 
and tore from them the Reſources of their Strength, 
and the Supports of their Inſol ene? 
r eee, Te 4 < 43) oh ILSS, CEN LAB, > 
Ate the Acquiſitions of the War rerained by the 
Peace, 10 iheſtimably valuable, and ought not the 
Colonies to have ſome Confideration that were in- 
ſtrumental in the Succeſſes whence theſe Acquiſi- 
tions flowed, and ſtrained every Nerve in the ge- 
neral Sefvite” bo that Degree of Exertion, that 
without it, all the Power of Great Britain, all the 
amazing Abilities of her Miniſter, and all the 
Diſcipline, and unparalleled Bravery of her national 
Troops and Seamem, could not have availed beyond 
mere Defence, if happily ſo far? If the War was 

expenſive beyond all former Example, ſo were the 
By 1 2 Succeſſes 


. 


wy 
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Succeſſes of it weben the Expences $ attending 
229 ml era in America, are 
"at. oo RF Define” of the Ae 
we no 47 ok it R the Security of Great Nifan, 
to,.t the, Yew 25 extending her Dominions by 
& ngveſt, ik Succeſſes of the War have 
— — 5 by the national Arms of Great. 
Britain ALONE, without any Aſſiſtance, or Co- o 
5 of the Plantations, ſtill ought ; not the Claim 
| the Colonies in Equity, to be mitigated 
on Reflection on the Advantages derived from 
up hem, and of their Contribution to the nation; 
Revenue for a long Courſe of Vears, during whic 
their Protection put the Britiſh Nation to Veep 
little, if any particular Expence?,  - © 


1 


0 moreover, Great Britain hath an equittabt# 
0 to the Contribution of the Colonies, it 
t to be proportioned to their Circumſtances, 
a They might, ſurely, be indulged with dif: 
charging. it in the moſt 1. and ſatisfactory Man- 9. 
ner to Themſelves. ays and Means cohye- 
nient, and .conciliating would produce their Con-, 
tribution, as well as. oppreſſive and diſguſting Ex- 
actions, it is neither conſiſtent with Humanity Hor 
Policy, to purſue, the latter —A Power may even 
Exiſt without an actual Exerciſe of it, 1 5 02 it indi- 
cates as little good Senſe as good Natur 0 gee: 
ciſe it, only, that the Subjects of j it may fee 
Rod. "That, ules Them, N may LEY 
ſerved, and e e at the fam 
that Supęriority is aſſerted, and 0 vindi- 
cated, haters the RP enſions Pußllani- 


mene che Inſolence pation may ſuggeſt. 


V6 LH 093 „ i 
"What ; is the: 8 Sum 3 from the Co- 
h Jonjies—what Proportion from each how far do 
58 Abilities extend? Theſe Matters have been 
e f n without 


[ 25"] | 
without doubt, preciſely aſcertained, or eaſily may 
be, at a Time “ when the real, the ſubſtantial, | 
the commercial Intereſts of Great. Britain, are 
« preferred to every other Conſideration, and it is 
« ſo, well known, that the Trade whence it's 
« greateſt Wealth is derived, and upon which it's 
« maritime Power is principally founded; depends 
« upon a wile and proper Uſe of the Colonies,” 
which implies, at leaſt, ſuch an Underſtanding of 
their Circumſtances, as mult render it extremely 
eaſy, to form a reaſonable Eſtimate of their com- 
parative Wealth and the Extent of their Abilities. 
The Proportion of each Colony, being ſo eaſily 
aſcertainable at this Period of uncommon Know- 
lege of their Affairs, why has the Courſe ob- 
ſerved by former Miniſters, when Supplies have 
been expected from America, been neglected by the 
preſent ? Why was there not the uſual Requiſition 
communicated to the Provincial Aſſemblies, in- 
ſtead of exacting an uncertain and unequal Sum 
from each Colony, by a Law abruptly paſſed with- 
out any previous Default of thoſe who are affected 
by it ?—1 ſhall not call it a Law repugnant to their 
Genius, cancelling their Charters, infringing the 
moſt valuable Rights and Privileges of Britiſh Sub- 
jects, derogatory from the Faith and Honour of 
Government, unjuſt and cruel in it's Principl 
rigorous and oppreſſive in the Means provided for 
it's Execution, and as pernicious in it's Conſe- 
gences to the Mother Country, as injurious to the 

olonies in it's immediate Operation, but I may 
call it a rigorous and ſevere Law. It is in vain to 
attempt a Palhation of this uſeleſs Severity, (uſe- 
leſs I mean to the Purpoſe of raifing a Revenue) 
by fallaciouſly pretending that, as all the Colonies 
were to be taxed, and the Authority of each is 
limited, the Interpoſition of the Parliament be- 
came neceſſary; nothing can be leſs diſput- 
N E able, 
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able, than that each Colony hath a competent Au- 


thority to raiſe» it's Proportion, and conſequen 
nothing is more evident, than that all the Colonies 
might raiſe the whole. The Aſſertion that the 
Colonies would have paid no Regard to any Re- 
eee is raſn and unauthorized, and had the 
Time to the Miniſters in making the Experiment, 
would not have been conſiderable or detrimental 
to the Nation, and after it's Failure, an Act of 
Parliament might ſtill have been made to com 
the Contribution, if the Power which hath been 
exerciſed is defenſible upon the Principles of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution. . 


A Meaſure ſo extreme, could hardly be at once 
purſued, becauſe the Miniſters did not know what 

to demand, who have made ſo many Regulations 
in regard to the Colonies, © founded upon Know- 
& ledge, formed with Judgment, and executed 
* with Vigour.” Had the Requiſitions been com- 
municated, I make no doubt but They would have 


It is aſſerted in the Pamphlet entitled, The Claim of theiCo- 
lanies, Ic. that Maryland availing herſelf of the Protectio of 
Virginia and Pennſylvania, contributed nothing to the do 

Defence. This Writer from a View of ſome Map of "North 
Ansrica imagined, it ſhould ſeem, that Virginia and1Pennſploanis 
were ſettled fo as to encompaſs Maryland; but the Tru 7 7 K 
the Frontiers of Maryland were as much F th fe of the 
next Colonies, and the Fact is moreover falſe, for 1 have been 
well informed chat Maryland contributed near $0,606 J. and in- 
curred 'befides a confiderable 'Expence, which is nο ) Debt 


vpon the public Journil of that Colony, by puttiag her Militia 


into actual Service; and that an unhappy 7 8 attended with a 
very heavy pro incial Charge, an ſome Topicko Privilege, was the 
real Cauſe, why the Grants of Marjland were not more liberal. 
After all, there have been Inſtances, 1fpenk not of more modern 
Times, in which the Parſimony of the Parliament hath been com- 
— of, and the Notion of Privilege carried to a great Length 


y the Houſe of Commons; but theſe have not been thought 


folid Reaſons for ſtripping their Conſtituents of their Rights. 
ns a pping | * 


vent actually nee the Trouble and Loſs of 
iſters 


ae sn 2e. 
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a at Mans * { 27 2 . | 
been'entertained: with Reſpect, mad mrodafive 4 
all the Effects that could reaſonably have been ex- 
pected from Them. A petty American Aſſembly 
would not; in Anſwer to ſuch} Requiſitions, have 
impertinently. recommended the Reduction of ex- 
orbitant Salaries, the Abatement of extravagant, 
and the Abolition of illegal Perquiſites, the Ex- 
tinction of uſeleſs Places, or the diſbanding ef un- 
—.— or ill deſerving Penſioners, as a more 

roper and beneficial Method of relieving the 
public Burthens, than a new and heavy —— 
upon uſeful and induſtrious Subjects. | 


Have great Things been promiſed for the Faſe 
of 'the People of England, and hath a Meaſure 
been fallen upon, that, by putting the Accome 
pliſhment of them at a Diſtance, and keeping Ex- 
pectation alive, it may contribute to the Prol 
ation of a Power, which, in the Interim, will find 
_ ſufficient Opportunities to gratify the Views of 
Miniſterial Avarice or Ambition Fel Moe wrt 


If a Sum had been liquidated, and a preciſe 
Demand made, it might perhaps have been ſhewn, 
if. proportioned to the Circumſtances of the Colo; 
nios, to be of no real Conſequence: to the Nations 
and, if above their Circumſtances, that it would; 
with the Oppreſſion of the Plantations, prove rui- 
nous to the Britiſb Manufactures z but, whilſt Mat- 
ters are thus vague, and indeterminate, any Attempt 
t ſhew that the Stamp Duties will be inadequate to 
the promiſed Relief, diſtreſs the Colonies, and con- 
ſequently beggar the Britiſh Manufacturers, may be 
obviated by ſaying, that the Act is in the Na- 
« ture” of an Exp riment: if inadequate, other 
E „ may be ſuperadded; if 1 inconvenient, 


it may be repealed, as ſoon as. diſcovered ;? and 
E 2 Hints 


r 
Hints may be thrown out at che ſame Pime, to 
cheriſh the Hopes of the Nation, that there are the 
beſt Grounds! to expect * the Meaſure will be pro- 
ductive of all that can be deſired or bed. 101 
9 | ewoaba io ne ia>3ih. has 
The frugal Republicans of North- America (if 
 the'Britihh Inhabitants there are to be diſtinguiſhed ˖ 
by a Mel Name, becauſe it implies that They are e 
Enemies to the Government of England, and ought t 
therefore to be regarded with a jealous Eye) may ] 
be allowed, without derogating from the vaſt and c 
prodigious Knowledge yo yo Miniſter, to be ac- 1.0 
, 
| 
| 
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quainted with their own internal Circumſtances 

better than a Stranger, who muſt depend upon In- 

formation; and that too, moſt frequently, of Men 

not the moſt eminent for their Candour,diſtinguiſhed 

by their Sagacity, or reſpectable for their Integrity. 
Had Requiſitions been made, and the Sum demanded | 
been equitable, and proportioned to their Circum- 
ſtances, They could have fallen upon Ways and 
Means leſs oppreſſive than the Stamp Duties. They 
| 


have frequently taxed Themſelves: They have 
tried various Methods of Taxation: They know, 
by Experience, the eaſieſt and leaft expenſive. 
The Meaning or Conſtruction of their Levy-Acts 
is ſettled: They can be carried into Execution, 
not only at a ſmall Expence, without exhauſtingoa | 
conſiderable Part of their Produce by the Multi- | 
lication of Officers, and their Support; but with- | 
Mr nenen Lib 60 Li Q10%1% Horn DIL 
It is aſſerted by the Author of Te Claim of the iCalonial, 
Oc, that the Merchants trading to he ſeveral Colonies gave in 
an Eſtimate of the Nee to Them from the Colonies, amount- 
ing to 4, 00,0, Tt would have been a feul public Setvice if 
he had pointed out how this Debt is to be paid under the Op- 
preſſion of new and heavy Impoſitions, or what will be the pro- 
per Remedy if chere ſhoùld be à Stoppage in the Payment of 
4 o, oo J. 2 Stagnation of Commerce, and want of Employ- 
went to the Brit Manufadtur eke. 


out 


1 29 | 
out heavy Pains- and grigyous, Penaltics, without 
Oppreſſion of the innocent, giving, Cquntepance to 
Vexation, and Encpuragement to, profligate Ins 


formers, without the Eſtabliſiment of arbitrary 
and diſtant Courts of Admiralty. | | 
The national Debt is heavy, and it is a, popular 
Scheme to draw from the Colonies a Contribution 
towards the Relief of the Mother - Country. The 
Manner of effecting it is not carefully attended to, 
or nicely regarded by thoſe who expect to receive 
the Benefit.— The End is fo ardently deſired, that, 
whether the Means might not be more moderate, 
is not ſcrupulouſly examined by Men, who think 
Themſelves in no Danger of Injury or Oppreſſion 
from their Severity. It is affirmed to thoſe who 
cannot detect the Fallacy of the Aſſertion, that 
Millions have been expended ſolely in the Defence 
of America. They believe it, and thence are eaſily 
perſuaded that the Claim of a Contribution from 
the Colonies is juſt and equitable, and that any 
Meaſure neceſſary to ſecure it, is right and laud- 
able; —It is repreſented, that unleſs the Colonies 
are- ſtripped of the Trial by Jury, and Courts of 
Admiralty are eſtabliſhed, in which Judges from 
England, Strangers, without Connection or Inte- 
reſt. in Anerica, removeable at Pleaſure, and ſup- 
ported by liberal Salaries, are to preſide; unless 
Iaformers are encouraged and favoured, and the 
accuſed moſt rigorouſly dealt by, that the Tax will 
be eluded - and theſe Severities are excuſed on 
Account of their ſuppoſed Neceſſity. The Colo- 
nies are deſcribed to be a numerous, flouriſhing, 

' 1%, 7 abate $454 29 . ei d ai? rt yn tranny ten 4: 

It was formerly held to be a grieyous eſſion, that, in- 
ſtead of having Juſtice — vg Hy ee Was a 


to Rome by ArPRALS ; but an Americas is to be drawn from 
Home, in the IX InsTAyCE, as well as by Appeals. 
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and lent, People: —It is lodged chat They 


of 111 T9), 693 ent; FOE 


contribute to the national Expence, by Taxes there, 
only the pitiful Sum of 1900 J. per Tear, for the 
Collection of which, an Eſtabliſhment of Officers, 
attended with the Expence of 76001. per Amum, 

is neceſſary. Upon theſe Premiſſes, the Uneaſineſs 
of the Colonies, at being forced to bring more 


into the common Stock, appears to be unreaſon- 


able, if not rebellious; and They ſeem rather to 
deſerve Reprehenſion and Correction, than Favour 
Sect er 


The ec of the War were dcahele# as wall 


by the vigorous Efforts of the Colonies, as by the 
Exertion of Great-Britain. —The Faith of eat. 


Britain hath been engaged in the moſt ſolemn 
Manner, to re · pay the Colonies the Monies levied 
internal Taxations for the Support of the War. war 
Is it conſiſtent with that Faith to tax Them to⸗ 
wards ſinking the Debt in Part incurred by that 
Re· payment? The immenſe Acceſſion of Terri- 
tory, and Value of the Acquiſitions obtained by 
the Peace, is the Conſequence of the Succefſes'/of 


the War The Charge of the War is leſſened by the 


Advantages reſulting from the Peace The Colo- 
nies; for a long Courſe of Time have largely con- 
tributed to the public Revenue, and put Great- 
Britzin to little or no Expence for their Protec 
tion. If it were equitable to draw from Them a 
further Contribution, it does not therefore follow, 


that it is proper to force it from Them, by the harſh 


and rigorous Methods eſtabliſned by the Stamp. Act; 
an Act \unequal and diſproportioned to tber Cir- 
cumſtances hom it affects; exempting Opulence, 
cruſhing Indigence ; and tearing from a numerous, 
loyal, and uſeful People, the Privileges They had, 
in their Opinion, earned and merited, and yr 
he 
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held a If They are really in Debt, the 
Payment of it hath not been refuſed, it bath not ' 
been demanded.—If one Subject, grown giddy 
with ſudden Elevation, ſhould, at any * Pe- 
riod, 'raſhly declare, that the — ſnhould be 
taxed, at all Events, in the moſt rigorous Man- 
ner; and that Millions of induſtrious and uſeful 
Subjects ſhould be grievouſly oppreſſed, rather than 
himſelf depart from his Character of Pertinacity 
and Wilfulneſs, check the Impulſe of a tyrannical 
Diſpoſition, or forego the Gratification of his 
Vanity, in a wanton Diſplay of Power, Submiſſion 
would be an admirable Virtue Indeed, if not Che N 

That the Contribution alin from che: Stamp | 
Duties is diſproportioned to their Circumſtances 
from whom it is exacted, is manifeſt; for They 
will produce in each Colony, a greater, or lefs 
Sum not in Proportion to its Wealth, but to the 
Multiplicity or Juridical Forms, the Quantity ot 
vacant Land, the Frequency of — landed 
Property, the Extent of Paper Negotiations, the 
Scarcity of Money, and the Number of Debtors.; 
A larger Sum will be exacted from a Tobacco 
Ar than from Jamaica; and it will not only be 
, ber in one of the pooreſt Colonies, and the leaſt 

e to bear it, than in the richeſt; but the prin - 

cpa part of the Revenue will be —— trum 
1 Individuals in the L 
ors, Obligors, and — — If: 
os — the Act deſerve the Encomium 
of being 4 Made ef Taxation the eaſieſt; and the 
moſt equal, @ Duty upon — —ͤ— 
A A id renter 
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Te Comvins\ of Great®Biitiin, "moreover, | in 
8 E Repreſentative, not 
Gin the of the: Conil; Dot, in my 

Conftru&ion' of the” Stamp. Act, (however ebety 

Reader may examine and judge or himſelf) Oi 
un Crunt alſo to certain Officers of the Crown, 

A Power to tax Them higher ſtill; for theſe Off- 

„e will not, I preſume, be called virtual Rerpre- 

aufder too; and what they ſhall think fit to 
an ingenious Extent of the Fiction, will 
not be conſidered as levied with the Conſent of the 

Colonies —The "Inſtances, I believe, are rare, in 

-which'the Repreſentatives of the People of 

lan have delegated. to Officers of the Crown, | 

| Want of taxing their Conſtituents, nor hath aby 

Diſtinction yet been advanced to prove, that in 

their Capacity of virtual Repreſentatives of the Co- 
lonies, the Houſe of Commons not having the 

ſame Confidence repoſed in Them, ought to pro- 
eeed upon peculiar Rules. There was a Statute of 

Henn VIII, by which, I think, the King's Pro- 

clamations, with the Conſent of the Privy Coun- 

were to operate as Laws; and another Statute 
* of Richard II, that the Power of the Two Houſes 
mould be veſted i in Twelve Lords; but theſe Acts 
bear no n to che —_— A. 

2 ann 62 10 40-5 1 #4 

The Stamping — are to be retained i in 

England. —Vellum, Parchment, and Paper, are to | 
"be ſent to America, ready The fiuſt 

Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, or the Commiſ- 

ſtoners, or any Three or more of Them, are by 

the Act, impowered to ſet any Price upon the Vel- 

um, Parchment and Paper, and the Payment of 
that Price is ſecured and enforced by the ſame Pains 
rr * the es deny, A 20. -- 
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If the / Subſtitution of an arbitrary civil Law 


Courts: in the Place of the Judicatories, and 
that deſerved Favourite, 9 pan 


by, Jury, would not. juſtify the Aſſertion, chat the 
Stamp- Act hath ſtripped the reer, of the 


Guards and — provided by the Coolkity- 
Fan inſt Oppreſſion in the Execution of Laws, 
would much leſs preſume to ſay, the yeſting in 
the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury a Power to tax 
the Colonies, will amply juſtify the Aſſertion, that. 
the Stamp- Act hath not left Them even the Sha- 
dow of à Privilege. —It is indeed ſomething diffi- 
cult to imagine how the Order of Democracy, 
which is as much a Part of the Conſtitution as 
Monarchy or - Ariſtocracy, can exiſt when the 
Feople are excluded from a Share in the executing, 
and a Share in the making of Laws; but that is 
not the preſent Caſe; oF though I may not 
able to anſwer a ſpecious Objection, formed upon 
general. Principles, I am not obliged to n it. 
ull I am convinced of its Solidity. We 
a>; 77:5 + 4 A | 
„A little Kagmrination will find how: ane and 
tive the Repreſentation is, that the Colonies 
Narth America, Two Millions of Britiſh Sub 
2 an opulent, thriving and commercial 
People, contribute to the national Expence, no 
more than 7 or 800 J. per Aunum by Taxes raiſed 
nber g, for though it ſhould be — 
ich T neither — nor deny, becauſe IL do not 
nor have an Opportunity of coming at the 
Fach) char the Impoſitions upon the Inhabitants 
of the Colonies do not raiſe there, a greater Sum 
than hath been ſtated, it doth not follow that 
the Inhabitants of the Colonies are indulged at 
the of Great Britain, and that the 
*. Soden Britiſh ae ng who out of his 2 
80 It» 
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_ «, Pittance hardly. earnedjpays 
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the high Duties 
<< of, Cuſtoms and Exeiſe in the Prite t dus Con- 
6 f Reaſon to complain, N if ihinenſa 


Sums are raiſed upon er „das. 


lonies eſſerobere. * 
Hon oon 1 one 2. wee | =o pb: Wh.) 
By. ſuch e Sopbil 2 | 
miſled, Credulity deceived, and Pre; 


1 
ces ex- 


cited. Thus Oppteflion — the Credit of 


Equity, Cruelty paſſes for Moderation, and Ty 
ranny for uſtice; and the Man who! deſerves 
Reproach, is celebrated by Adulation, and ap- 
lauded we n u — en bevel pation: 

Firms; . | te 

8: 5 9” as G6 - A320 * . 8 Titi h 

The: Truth/i is, thas Wa Rerende urls © e 
Nation from Taxes paid bythe Colonies in 
GREAT Barram, and even the'moft ignorunt Britiſh 
Cotrager, not impoſed upon by infamous Mifro- 
preſentation, mult perceive, — it is of mo Con- 
{ſequence to his Eaſe and Relief, 'whether the Du. 
ties raiſed upon America are paid there,” and thence 


after wurds remitted to Great Britain, or paid at 


2 N e ouhs de Casa 4 en 
ee 501 
To bln 11147h Ul adi «10+. 4dt ein yo 
_ Article — — for Inſtanec, the: 
Planter pays a Tax upon that Progluce'of(hiviitand: 
and Labour conſumed in Great Britain, tore thatt 
Sin Limes the clear Sum received by ktaim for it, 
beſides the Expences of Freight, Commiſſian and 
— — arges, and aer, Freight, Commiſnon 
a Tobacco re- exported 
which — Merchants, Mariners and _ 
Britiſb Subjects, are ſup ported Tan, rt oithi(t, 
equal to what is paid by anhy Farmer of Great 
OT — & or? fame” Beger of Proper- 


fy3 
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is dps thei Planter FRY n 
port ioß the expenſive. internal Government 
oo, ee e eee 
by «ed RSA 4 \zd NN 
Is, bie&ed, that the Duties ch od u | 
ys fall ultimately upon the e 
this Commodity in the conſequential Price ſer 
it. 2 Be it ſo, and let the Principle be eſta- 
blithed 5 all Taxes upon a Commodity, are paid 
LA 5 Conſumers, of it, and the Conſequence f 
ee ye. iN: e and i ert 
plicd. .- BL Fic! oe CG: Fatt 90 
i i 
The Conſumers,” Eien ultimate] 
pay the a Dam laid upon Tobacco, in ; | 
porn to the Quantity of that Commodity which 
ey conſume —The. Colonies, therefore, in Pros 
portion to their Conſumption: of Britiſh, Manufac- 
Done alſo: the high Duties of Cuſtoms and 
| Eaſe, with which = Manufactures are charged, 
ino the conſequential Price ſet upon their Con- 
— * their Paſſage moreover, from the 
e Manufacturers to the American I. x9». 
the ommodities go through a great many Hands, 
27 which their Coſts are enhanced; the Factors, 
the Carriers, the Shop- keepers, the Merchants, 
the nas the Porters, the Watermen, che Ma- 
riners, and others, have their reſpectiye 3 
from which They derive their Subſiſtence, and the 
F their Families, and art enabled 0 pay 
che high Duties of Cuſtoms and Exciſe, in be 
Price of : their * rogers agen 3 22 
190170 Has Ane. EN n 
The Palicy of the late Regulations of the Co- 
are in of che ſume re een, nr? Jury 


N 4 9 * 8 


_— * See the Appendix. 3 
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er Leihen: Ther Produce of wett 1 Anif the 
f their Induſtry; und the Gains of their 


Commerce centfein Gre Britain; flipport the 


Arrtificefspſthe Manufactories, and Narigadbon bf 

rhei Nation, and weh 'T hem the bit te 0 
Boſders too. e eee 

Wc £3 Tat er | 


eat Bures had ADS Py unt Sehe 


can have no more from the Colonies; but the 


"Miniſter, in the purſuit of a“ well-dig ſte d, con- 
*<iſtent, wiſe and falutary Plan of 1Zation 
{Fs Government, a Plan founded upon dhe 
Principles of Policy, Commerce and Finance,“ 
- chuſes to demoliſh” at one Blow, all their Efivi- 
leges as they have underſtood Them, that. be may 
Falſe i in America, a Part of what was before paid | in 
* . Great Britain. But if the Execution of it, inſtead 
of improving the Advantages already poſſoſfed, 
1 — the Bleſſings already enjoyed, and pro- 
moting the public Welfare, mould ba ppen to di- 
ſtreſs the Trade, reduce the Nariges ve- 
1 iſh the Manufacturers, and diminiſh” the sMalue 
-  of-the Lands in Great Britain; ſhould: Nidra the 
© Bran Mechanics and Manufacturers to Antica, 
bb depriving Them of their beſt Cuſtomers at 
Home, and force the Colonies upon Manufactures 


* th&yare diſabled from purchaſing, other Fopics 


te Bulogy muſt be diſcovered! by his: lingopious 
Baecmieſts, chan his Wiſdom or his political At 
eierements. Upon ſuch an Event; a0 American 
| Silltave very little Reaſon to erclaim m0! 


2 me anfelicen, qui nunc Au Intelli 
e e His mil profuerint | que" def} „ene 
2 241M BU rellen dane La baht ö 
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ight of Exemprion fron 21l Tanes with 
(nah Cle the eee 


5 je&s:07Fh derive this Right from the common *X 
Thee ok "their Charters üer declared, ud 
confirmed, and They conceive that hen ſtripped 
of this Right, whether by Prerogative or bf wy why. 
other Power, they are at the ſame Time deprived 
of every” Privilege e Froe-· Men from 

» Slaves, i SD if ney 

16.484 eee N 

| Of ad They A n 

. "be" ſubordinate to the Mother Countty, 
— the Authority veſted in the fupretne 
Council of the Nation, may de juſtly exerciſed co 

U „ and preſerve that Subordination. 8 28 

4 : e 

Great and juſt Encomiums have been oed 
upbn the Conſtitution of * England, and their Re- 
been is deſervedly the? Favourite of the In- 
bitants in Britain. But it is not becauſe the 

1. — eme Council is called Parliament, that They 
besaſt of their Conſtitution of. Government for 
there is no particular magical Influence from the 

Combination of the Letters which form the Word; 

it aibecauſe They have a Share in that Council, 

that They int the Members who. conſtitute 
gone Branch Wai it, whoſe Duty and Intereſt ic Is to 
ceogſult their Benefit, and to aſſert their Rights, 

And who are veſted with an Aurhvtiryp'wo/prevent 

vn Meaſures taking Effect dan r L- 

berties, or jtyurious to their Properties _ 


But the Inhabitants: in the Culonies' live no 
Share: in this great Council,” None of che Mem- 
ders of it ate oreran be of their Appointment, 


or in any Reſpect dependant upon Them. There 
bs oF Ne 


Connection; on the contrary, 
there 


come. Of .1 — fey or 
ous Se 1 ee 


| . up? V. the 8 oy _ 
Wc Uk Leg, i APE ſurrender all . 2 
r 


« 2. e in its. Councils, and if og were . 
« Tor of their Charters, a Grant more inſidi- 
«ous or replete with Miſchief, could not be 
<« imagined, a Forfeiture of thein Rights would, 
2 Mucha under Ms Ar e 0 Privi- 
| lege, e. en ene mu 


Me claim an Erempten from all Parkai 
e that. ns: + DOA enjoy thoſe 3 
ur Rights and Properties, which We are en- 
99 95 to by the C 1 For 9 7 Securities 
rived to the Subject from the P ciple al 1 
Be is nat 10 1 ht OW his aWwn. Gn 


Inhabitagt . 
5 e 416 0 bb It is in 


Councils that 2 * = .there. 2 

hath. a Share, and whilſt He enjoys it, 8 

and. Privileges 84 well ſecured as any Electors 

w 

Ta es ES = 
m Tais Pect, nt: 16 

8 bores es Kee — n 2510.1 
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Law: 


Parliamentary, 
* 22 18 by a provincial Aſſem- 
1 as all the Calony Aſſemblies Fears 


hath a Share in tlie ol 


a a HW, vid 3 tro far pro fri tort tn an» oY nnd Gans a 


Tax, it will ple 
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ö — — tlie meer Grant of the 
« Qrow-n only be that any Pax 

— by Them, is impoſed by Authority of 
4 tive of — — aer r l 
14 — — That if this Right in 
« the Oron is acknowledged to ecempt the Sub- 
get from the Juriſdiction of: Parliament in'the 
Caſe of Taxation, its Power — I 
„Acts of Parliament, or to 'deprive the ſame _ 
„ Subject of the Ba —— _ . . 
cannot be denied.“ TOTO! 

0 2006 Di L190 197; 

One would be indlindd — isfop- _ 
poſed,Aſotnething elſe than Reaſon a on brow 
Gate conduce to Ferſuaſton. He 8 


The Engliſh Subjects, h [lefe on dae, 
Country to ſettle in the Wilderneſs of America, © 
behind — of ober Aux 
knew their Valur, 5 2 een of Havi 
Them to their rity. T | 
aware —— Conſent whilſt They wer 
reſide in Ameniaa, could neither be nor re- 
e n in the national Legiſlature, and that 

hey were to be bound by Laws without Re? 
ſtriction, afeting the Property they ſhould — 1 a 
by the utmoſt Hazard and Fatigue, They would” * 
loſezevery>orher:Privilege wich they had enjoyed '- 
in their matiue Country, and become meer Tenants. « 
at Wilb dependant upon the Moderation of ther 
Lords and Maſters, without any other Security, 
That as their Settlement was to be 
the Protection of the Engliſh Govetnment; The 
knew that 3 of their Relation te 
ther „They and theit Oc | 
webe arise "the F pre 
1 813081 | Loire 
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Couritil,: and expected tliat Obedience and Pro. 
* be conſidered as reciprocal Duties, 
AWHILE eee 104 a PU be r 

f if Conlidering/Themiclves, and -being conſidered: 
in this Light, They entered into a Compact with 

the e ae Baß of which was, That tbeir 
Priilges as Engliſm Subjects, ſhould be effectually 
ſecured to 40 bemſelves, and tranſmitted to therr Poſte- 
rig. And as for this Purpoſe, preciſe Declarations 
and Proviſions: formed upon the Principles, and 
according to the Spirit of the Engh/b Conſtitution 
were neceſſary; CHARTERS were accordingly 
framed and conferred by the Crown, and accepted 
by the Settlers, by which all the Doubts and In- 

cConveniences which might have ariſen from tho 


Application of general 3 to a new gab | 


X were * yin "1 x _—_— ma i 

By theſe Charters; Jordan x the in 
ie; Rights of the Subject, upon the moſt 
ſacred Com act, the Colonies daim 2 Rigbe cf 
Exemption from Taxes not impoſed with their Con- 
ſient.— They claim it upon the Principles of the 
Conſtitution, as once Engliſs, and now 8 
jects, upon Principles on which their ( 
| Wich the Crown'was originally founded. 


S „ en 1 
1 5 The Orig in ane ee 


covered by 
the Vell of Antiquity, and is differently trace by 


the Fancies of different Men; but, of the Colo 
nies, the Evidence of it is as 2 and unequio- 
bal as of any other Fact. es 20 n 

* ; eee ave 2 n Vids 


ee e claim an Exemp 
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by their o n and to iner 
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[41] 
from their Objection to Taxation, to which their 


Conſent id anotꝭ nor can be; given, are 
ſetting up a Right in the Crown to diſpen e 75 "Atts 


of -Parliamont,: and to geprive be, Britiſn Subjetts-in 
America ef ibe Benefits af the common is ſo ex. 
tremehy abſurd, that I ſhould be at a Laß 19, ac- 
oount for the Appearance of ſo ſtrange an Argu- 
ment, were I not apprized of the unworthy Arts | 
employed by the Enemies of the Colonies to ex- 
tite ſtrong; Prejudices againſt Them in the Minds 
of their Brethren, at Home, and what groſs In- 
congruities prejudiced Men are wont to adopt. 


t21q» 

- Though-I Iam perſuaded that this Reaſoning hath. 
already been ſufficiently refuted, and that no ſen- 
ſible — diſpaſſionate Man can perceive any Force 
in it, yet I cannot help remarking, that it 18 
grounded upon a Principle, which, if it were poſ- 
ſible for the Examiner to eſtabliſh it, would en- 
title him to the Applauſe of the Inhabitants in 
Great: —5 as little as to be Lhanſs, of [he 
acl; Oo. * Jet | | 
4 Eramcwhat Sure] do the Peers of Endland de- 
eir Dignity, and the Share They have in 
the Britiſh; diegiſlature ? Ate there no Places in 
England that derive their Power of chuſing Mem- 
«bets. of Parliament from royal Charters? Will 
this. Writer argue, that the Crown may, Pre- 
— tax the Inhabitants of Great- Iritain, 

Tucker, Peers of England, and ſome Repre- 
ſentatives of the People, exerciſe a legiſlative Au- 
* under royal Patents and Charters? It 

that all the Members o the 
ely choſen by the 


We keen 45 des to any Indu- | 
the Crown or 8 Miniftry : And are * 
0 


( 42 ] 
the Members of the lower Houſes of Aſtembiy as 
freely choſen alſo by the People; and, in Fact, as 


independent as the — of the Houſe of 


Commons? If the Truth were confeſſed; the 
Objection would not be, that the Colonies are too 
dependent upon the Crown, or that their Claim of 
Exemption from all Taxes not impoſed by their 
own Conſent, is founded upon à Principle leading to 
Slavery. At one Time, the North Americans are 
called Republicans; at another, the. Afertors of 
Deſpotiſm. What a ſtrange Animal mutt a North 
American appear to be — theſe Repreſentations 
to the Generality of Engliſh Readers, who have 
never * had an 8 to admire, that He 
may be neither black, nor tawny, may ſpealt che 


Ezgliſß Language, and, in other Ar Wein 


ö for all the e like one of mem R ng win 


4 « The common Law, the bs Sands be 
« Bill. of Rights,” are ſo far from “ dectaringy 
with one Wes, that the Inhabitants of the Co- 
& lonies ſhall be taxed. by no other Authority than 
that of the , Britiſh Parliament, that They 
prove the contrary ; for the Principle of the com- 
mon Law is, that no Part of their Property ſhail be 
drawn from Britiſh Subjects, without their Conſent; 
given hy thoſe whom Ibey depute to repreſent'Them , 
and this Principle is enforced by the Declaration 

of the GREAT CHARTER, and be Bill of 
| Rights, neither the one nor the other, introducing 
auy neo 3 has Creat- Britain, the 'Confſent 
of the People is given by the Houſe-of Commons: 
and, as Money 12 — for the Uſe 
of the Crown, S Pretence of Prerogative, without 
their Conſent, it was properly deelared at tho Re- 
volution, in Support of the Conſtitution, and in 


9 of a Rights; chat the levy- 
| ing 
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ing of Money, by e of Prerogative, wither 

. of Parliament, fl. e. without their Conſent 

who are to pay it, is illegal, which Declaration 
vas moſt ſuitable to the Occaſion, and effectually 
eſtabliſhes the very AY . ee the 
Clones.) AM ths DE 

1 be Word 888 ("RYE "Es made N 
of, the Letter of the Dackiraticn is adhered to, 
and the Conſequence drawn, that no Britiſb Sub- 
ject can be legally taxed, but by the Authority of 
the Britiſb Parliament, againſt the Spirit and Prin- 
ciple of the Declaration, which was aimed only. 
to check and reſtrain the Prerogative, and to eſta- 
bliſh the Neceſſity of obtaining the Conſent of thoſe 
on whom Taxes were to be levied. Is not this 
a new Kind of Logic, to infer from Declarations 
and Claims, founded upon the neceſſary and eſſen- 
tial Principle of a free Government, that the Peo- 
ple ought not to be taxed without their Conſent, 
that therefore the Colonies ought to be taxed by 
an Authority, in which their Conſent is not, nor 
can be concerned; or, in other Words; to draw 4 
an Inference from a Declaration or Claim of Pri- 
vilege, ſubverſive of the very Principle upon 
which the Privilege is founded? How aukward- 
ly are the Principles of the Revolution applied by 
ſome Men! What Aſtoniſhment would the Pro- 
moters of that glorious Meaſure, thoſe Patrons” 
and Friends of Liberty, did They now tread the 
Stage of this World, expreſa, that a Word, by 
which They meant to aſſert the Privileges of the 
Subject, and reſtrain deſpotic Power, Should be 
relied upon to demoliſh the very Principle by Which 
Themſelves were animated, and after all their 
Pains and Hazards to eſtabliſn the — — 
timents of Liberty, that thoſe who Joy 

n c 9 
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_ the: Bleſings t ceſsful Struggles, ſhoul 
not be able to thei Thought, 1 the Wea 
affixed to ſyſtematic Terms, ; 


5 

Je Has declared Alo by the Bill of Rights; tha 
che Elections of Members of Parliament ought to 

be free, and the common Law laid down the ſame 
Rule before, which is as applicable to the Election 

off the: Repreſentatives of the Colonies, as of the 
Commons of Great Britain. But with the Help 

of the Examiner's Logic, it might be proved from 

the Letter of the Bill of Rights, that the Elections 

only of Members of Parliament ought to be free; 

for the Freedom expreſſed in the Bill of Rights, 

| i is as much attached to Elections of Members of 
Parliament, as the Authority to grant Money is to 

the Britiſh. Parliament, and if the Declaration in 

the one Caſe implies a Negative, there is the like 
Implication i in the other. If, moreover, the com- 

mon Law, the great Charter, and the Bill of 
Rights, do really, as the Examiner aſſerts, with 
one Voice declare, that the Inhabitants of the Co- 

| Jonies ought to be taxed only by the Britiſb Parlia- 
ment, it is not conſiſtent with that Character of 
Vigilance, and Jealouſy of their Power, common- 

ly aſcribed to the Britiſi Parliament, that, from 
their firſt regular Settlement to the Reign of ! 
George III, the American Aſſemblies ſhould not only le 
have been ſuffered,” without any Animadverſion, 10 
e one Reſolve, or even a ſingle Motion to F 
reſtrain Them, to encroach upon the Juriſdiction 

and Authority of the Britiſp Parliament; hut that 
the Parliament ſhould never before the late Stamp 
Aa, in one Inſtance, have impoſed an internal 
Tax upon the Colonies for the fngle Purpoſe of 
Revenue, and that, even when Acts Lor Aſſembly 
e in Conſequence of 9 inforced 7 
roy 
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Requiſitions have been laid before Them; 
45 wald be fo far fr — a, 
lidity, as actually to retognize the Authority of 
the provincial Legiſlatures, atiq upon that Foun- 

dation ſuperſtruct their own Reſolves and Acts. 

dy, inne. . Ane. 99 . 
But though it hath been admitted, that the 
Stamp-All is the firſt Statute that hath impoſed an 
internal Tax upon the Colomes for the fingle Nur 
poſe of Revenue,” yet the Advocates for that Law 
contend, . that there are many Inſtances ef the 
Parliament's exerciſing a ſupreme legiſlative Au- 
thority over the Colonies, and actually impoſing 


internal Taxes upon their Properties that the 


Puties upon any Exports or Imports are internal 


Taxes— Lhat an Impoſt on a foreign Commodity 


is as much an internal Tax, as a Duty u | 
Production of the Plantations — That no Diſtinc- 
tion can be ſupported between one Kind of Tax 
d another, an Authority to impoſe the one ex- 
tending; to the other. 


*\ Is; 
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ö : If theſe Things are really as repreſented bythe | 
Advocates for the Stamp Act, why did “ the 
. Chancellor of the Exchequer make it a Queſtion 


* 1 9 1 


f the 


1 ls 


* * 
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of private Intelligence, as well as. the News Pu pers, and other 


Publications; and though the Chancellor of the Exchequer is. 


not named, yet the Fact ſeems in general to be referred to in 


* + js Poſtſcript to the excellent Leiter co cerning Libel," Warrants, 
eixure 0 


15 of Papers, and Security of the Peace, &c. in the following 
Words: Otherwiſe (i. e., if it were not right for — An 


* liament to reſolve general Warrants to be illegal) let me afk. 
„ ho that 


momentous Reſolution touching an Exgiþ Parlia- 
4 ment's Right of taxing the Colonies could be jutfified ?- Ie 
* was an independent ſubſtantive Reſolation, followed, by No- 


"a 


thing, (7, 4. that Sefſion) and yet was a Reſolution oor py 
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for 


1 Y have preſumed to mention this Fact upon che Authority 
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the Conſideration of the Houſe of Commons, 
whether the Parliament could impoſe an internal 
Tax in the Colonies or ow for fe 21 W 
of \Revenue'? or Rs ©,2Y1 
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It appears to me, "that there is a "#35 1 ne- 


ceſſary Diſtinction between an Act impoſing a Tax 
for the ſingle Purpoſe of Revenue, and chalk Acts 
which have been made for the Regulation of 
Trade, and * uced ſome Revenue in Con- 
ſeguence of their Jer an] N as d 
4 Wan R wa 
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1 The Colonies 0 a Privileges. of Br 

Subjects It has been proved to be inconſiſtent 

- with thoſe Privileges, to tax Them without their 4 
own Conſent, and it hath been demonſtrated that a 

Tax impoſed by ar nge is a Tar ee 
= ern 0” G99 


"The Subordination of the Colonies/and the Anh, F 
thority of the Parliament to preſerve it, have been 
fully acknowledged. Not only the Welfare, but 
perhaps the Exiſtence of the er el. as 
3 Kingdom, may depend upon her 


Trade and Navigation, and theſe fo far upon her 


Intercourſe with the Colonies, that if this Ta 


CTR: Lat Tin 

u of extreme Aged but of the moſt Fuse and 3; 10 % ; 

5 222 Nature, involving in it a Decifion of the firft and wp 

damental Principles of Liberty, Property, and Government, © 

and duell avorthy alſo, as to the temporary Policy of it, = 

„ moft rio; of all Confideration,- This was reſolved too, i if! 
am informed right, at the Cloſe of the Night, and the Rifing 

u of the Houſe; ſo that every. Body muſt have taken it as a 

clear Thing, that a - could at any Time come to a Reſo- 

& lation upon 3 general Point of Law, Whenever They MA”, . 

on ee erpedient ſo ro do, * Verbun Mun e 
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1 71 
be ee there would ſoon be an End to that 
Comm r teſt Wealth is derived, 


n which her maritime Power is princi- 
, nded. From theſe Conſiderations} the 
5 t of the Britiſh». Parliament to regulate the 
ade of the Colonies, may be juſtly deduced; 
a Denial of it would contradict the Admiſſion of 
the Subordination, and of the Authority to pre- 
ſerve it, reſulting from the Nature of the Relation 
between the Mother Country and her Colonies. It 
is a common, and frequently the moſt 2 Me- 
thod to regulate Trade by Duties on Imports and 
Exports. The Authority of the Mother Country 
to regulate the Trade of the Colonies, being un- 
queſtionable, what Regulations are the moſt proper, 
are to be of Courſe ſubmitted to the Determina- 
tion of the Parliament; and if an incidental Re- 
venue ſhould be produced by ſuch Regulations; | 
theſe are not therefore aaa 89 


A Right to pads an een! Tax hs de Oo. 
lonies, with their Conſent, for the -fingle Purpoſe 
of Revenue, is denied; a Right to regulate their 
Trade without their Conſent is admitted. The 
Impoſition of a Duty may, in ſome Inſtances, 
be the proper Regulation. If the Claims of che 
Mother Country and the Colonies ſnould ſeem on 
ſuch an Occaſion to interfere, and the Point of 
Right to be doubtful, (which I take to be other - 
wiſe) ĩt is eaſy to gueſs that the Determination will 
be on the Side of Power, and that the aer, 
will he conſtrained to (DOME: *. 
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In the Ana of our great Dettierer when the El. 4 and 
'F the Dutch were at War with France, They joined in eventing” 
the Northern Powers from carrying on a Trade with the Ene 
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2285 Wen on esp iene + aire ple 
giz we. 8 Who is 
afferts-a Fact, which a 
y M t ac 00 he [mpoſitions, mentioned, were 
F Fa ons of Trade, and can, with no kind 
Proptiety, be conſidered in any other Light. 
| Se Fact he aſſerts;.1 18, that. 5 „ the whole Remit-, 
| <. tance from all the Taxes in "the Colonies, at an 
F- te Average of IL hirty ears, has not amounted to 


“ 1900 L a Tear, and in that Sum, 7 or 800 J. 


 « per Annum only, have been remitted from Nerth- 
America; and that the Eſtabliſhment of Officers, 
« neceſſary to collect 1 e amounts to 
7600 J. per Annum.” | 


Wh would be ridiculous ae to e that 
the Parliament would . raiſe a Revenue j 
Taxes in the Colonies to defray Part of the natio- 
nal Expence, the Collection of which Taxes woulc 
/ increaſe that Expence to a Sum more than three 
Times the Amount of the Revenue; but, the 
| Impoſitions being conſidered in their true Light, 
as, Regulations of Trade, the Expence ariſing 
from an Eſtabliſhment neceſſary to carry Them 
into Execution, is ſo far from being ridicujou 95 
A* it may be wilely incurred, ; 


+ The, Author of the Claim of the Colanies.' [2 
give (as. Bagh. been obſerved). the Efie of un- 


M. Gr oning * raed a Deſign, to trove the RI. ht 
whe. M; C:ening having a free Trade and Navigation, then 
municated his Plan to and defired the Opinion of Baron Puffen- 
vr upon it, who obſerved that as the "Queſtion had not been 
{ertted upon clear and undeniable Principles, and there uus a 
Mixture of Fact and Right, the Confederates might contend 
that They bave a Right to diftreſs the Enemy, and, as the Means 

_ to" attain that Purpole, to refirain the Trade of the Northern 
Powers, an Argument that with Tuperior Force would be con- 
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jaft and partial, to x Tax which ſhould be impoſed 
upon the Non-Electors, only in Britain; and, in 
that very Inſtance, ptoves, that a Tax upon the 
Non-Electors in the Colonies, is more unjuſt and 
partial, and yet undertakes to defend the Juſtice 
of it; and the Writer on the Regulations of the 
Colonies declares, that it is in vain to call the Acts 
He has cited as Precedents, by the Name of mere 
Regulations, notwithſtanding He hath irrefragably 
proved, that They are ridiculous, if conſidered in 
any other Light. (See The Regulations of the Co- 
lonies, &c. pag. 105—57, and The Claim of the 
Colonies, &c. pag. 28, 29, 30.) ! 


Though I conceive that the Diſtinction Which 
hath been ſuggeſted, is ſufficiently evident, and 
that the Argument from Precedents hath been re- 
futed, yet, as there have been two or three In- 
ſtances particularly enforced and relied upon, I 
muſt beg the Reader's Patience whilſt I examine 

Them ſeparately, without undertaking the Taſk 
to remove every Incongruity to be found in the 
Writings of the Enemies of America on this Oc- 
caſion; for it would require an Hercules to cleanſe 
the Stable. * „ 3&3 — n 


The zth Geo. II. it is alledged, „ abrogates ſo 
© muth of. the Common Law as relates to Deſcents 
« of Freebolds in America, takes from the Son the 
« Right of Inheritance-in the Lands the Crown bad 
<« granted to tbe Father, and his Heirs in abſolute 


>. 8D rBRYIUH 13% 1 P25 | VEE PT oO TIO. 1 55 
_ * A grave Anſwer to a liitle pert Pamphlet, called the Ohjec. 
tions 1 go os oc. Was too 5 When the | 
Author talks of Orders to be obſerved under Paius and Penal» 1 
ues, he uſes the awful Style of a L———4 of 71 — -; but 
it was too conſtrained for him to ſupport, and he therefore very a 
paturally relapſed into the Character of a Jack-Pudding, He 
had very little Reaſon to apprehend'that Locke, Sidney, or Selden, 
| would be called upon to pull off his—Cap. 

| H cc Fee, 
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8 T 30 | 
< Fee, makes them Aﬀets; eee 10 
r the Payment of Debts and Accounts contracted 
« by. the Father <vi#hout the- Participation of the- 
r Son; it ſets afide the Sort of Evidence required 
4 by the Common Law, and eſtabliſbed by" every 
Court of Juſtice in America, in Proof of a Pebt, 
6g and enjoins the Admiſſion of an ex Parte Aff. 
& davit, The Power of Parliament having been 
& exerciſed to take. away the Lands of the People in 
America, the moſt ſacred Part of any Man's 
Property, and diſpeſing of Them” for the Lſe of 
& private Perſons Inhabitants of Great-Britain, who 
& can queſtion,” ſays the Examiner, the Parlia- 
„ ment's Right to take away a ſinall Part of the 
Products of thoſe Lands, and apply it to the 
| « public Service? Fin UBT 1 | TH. fag 4 OR 
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It is very obſervable, that in applying this Statut 

3 Language is made uſe of, which gives the Idea 

of Violence; and it muſt be confeſſed, that great 

Aggravation of Features, and ſtrong Colouring 

_ / were neceſſary, to make it in any Degree reſemble 

the Impoſitions of the Stamp-- Add. 46) +447; 201000 


Pa F 
Pw 


It would be uſeleſs, as well as tedious,” to point 
| out every Milrepreſentation in this Application, 
ſince that it will be effectually done, by briefly 
| ſhewing the Effect of the gth Geo, II. and fi 
| poſting the Occaſion af making that Statute, + 
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M the Creditor reſides in Create Britain, the Af 
fidavits of his Witneſſes taken there, are. to he 
allowed as Exidence, and to have the ſame Förde 
their Teſtimony would n if Givens * Kas 
in open Court. | E 

The Evidence mentioned in the Statute, pre- 
vailed i in moſt, if not all the Colonies, - before the 
Statute, and Lands were alſo liable to the Satis- 
faction of all Debts in moſt Inftances, by the Me- 
thod practiſed alſo in the Court of Chancery in 
England, of | marſhalling Aſſets. In ſome. of the 


_ Colonies, . without this Circuity, Lands were im- 


mediacely labile to imple Contract Debts. 


a the Srarute, when the: Creditor 
obtains a judgment againſt his Debtor, all his Lands, 
Sc. over which he has a 4i/po/ing Power, are liable, 
and, ſince the Statute, only ſucb Lands, &c. are 


Aſſets, as the Debtor had a Power to diſpoſe of 


It appears then, that all the Effe& of the Statute 
on this Head, is to ſubje& Real Eſtates to the Pay- 
ment of Debts after the Death of the Debtor, (for 
the moſt Part, the Caſe before the Statute) which 
might have been made- Subject before his Death. 
0 1801 "CET v 
„in many of the. Coleen: the provincial Great. 
tors of. the! deceaſed Debtors, were preferred to the 
tifſh,.n the ſame Degree, by Abts of Aſſembl 
which carried the Appearance of Partiality; tho' 
in Fact, the Effect of the Laws of England gave 


riſe to Them; for, upon Bankruptcies -.in Great- 


the Steps required by the Statutes. to en- 


title Creditors to a Satisfaction, effeftually exclude 
Colony Creditors in moſt Caſes, and their Diſtance, 
when their Debtors die in Great- Britain, where Co- 
lony Creditors have not — Agents as the 

H 2 Merchants 


\ 
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Merchaurs have in the, I 
pes a Deficiency, of 5 


andi there hap - 


wiſe from all Cy Sarwfation in \ the uſual 


Seramble among | for the Debtor's- ay 
on ſuch Prency, Amn lots it hes ARS, 


/ In fome of the Colonies They changed, by Aa. 
of bee certain Species of perſonal Property, 


e. F. N 


s, into the Nature of real Eſtates, by 
maki 


tion of the Common Law, and Confuſion of the 
former Piſtinction of Property, very conſiderably 


* 
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diminifhed the e F ng liable to all Debts. 


irn. 


As theſe Circumſtances were — and 
believed to be great Diſcouragements to the Trade 
of the Mother Country, after repeated Requiſitions 

to provide a Remedy in the Colonies, in which the 
e was moſt ſenſibly felt, had been diſre- 
garded, the Statute was finally made. ) 

* 1 8182 . 

— This was, without Doubt, a Subject upon which 
who Superintendence of the Mother- Country might 
be. juftly exerciſed ; it being relative to her Trade 
and Navigation, upon which her Wealth and her 
Power depend, and the Preſervation of her Supert- 
pfity,” and the Subordination of the Colonies, are 


ured, and therefore.) 1s een anche. 
Mies 
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After citing, 9 bing this-Statute, the Ex- 
aminer takes Occaſion. to inſult a Gentleman of a 


moſt amiable and reſpectable; Character, «becauſe 
he. preſumed, it ſeems, to queſtion the L 3 7 
of Parliamentary Power, and appears to be ſo 
totally occupied in the Buſineſs of Defamation, as 
10 8 to Seq: aware of his n into the moſt egre- 

7 gious 


hem deſcendible; and, by this Altera - 
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ſuch Advice hath been given, it was weak or 1 


[ 39 -: 


gious Indonſiſtenctes. If the Examifiet 18 4 Laws: 


yer, he has betrayed the moſt fameful Ignorance 15 

if an Agent, the moſt infamous Unfiithfulneſs.-; | 
Had the American Chief Juſtice ate In England, 

as too many of his Countrymen — done Had 

He paid his Court to Power, by mean Compli- 
ances, and endeavoured to recommend himſelf, by 
inventing Accuſations againſt the Colonies, by re- 

preſenting the Inhabitants in Them, as a refrac- 
tory, diſloyal, and rebellious People, and by pro- 
poſing Schemes for their Depreſſion— Had he not 
firmly maintained his Character of Honour Wy 
Probity, we-ſhould not have ſeen this Impeach- 
ment of his Underſtanding ; but he left the Taſk 
on nenden to the, Man of ſordid . i; 


ll here Aditus Regum . | e 2 
Duraſq; Fores, expers Semi We 


6 Ar 


« Had the Colonies,” * che Examiner: 
agreed to the Impoſition of the Stamp-Duties, 
a Precedent would have been eſtabliſhed for 
their being conſulted, before any Impoſition 
upon Them by Parliament would hereafter take 


« Place.” He intimates that They were adviſed | 


by ſome of their Agents to take this Courſe : 


dious, and the Agents, who recommended” the 


” 
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How would the Precedent habt betn «Utilities, 
or, if it had, what would have been the Ad- 
vantage? I his Conduct would have admitted. 


that the Colonies" might be taxed at any Time, 
and in any Manner, without their Conſent; and 


cone. 


| Meaſure, ought to be removed for their Eur and . 
oritheix ;Dreachefy. #551 | 


o 
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eonſequently;” would at once have been an effer- 
tual Surrender of all their n —_ Sub- 
1 FACT mo 8 Nn . * Wen 
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{461 Procedents new: to as 4 — . 2 
Far in America, for the /ingle Purpoſe of Revenue | 


is required, they are not wanting. Upon ſuch Oc. . 


caſions, the Courſe hath always, and uni 5 
\ been, itill the Impoſition of the Stamp-Duties, to 
tranſmit Requiſitions to the Colonies; and, if the 
Inſtance cited by the Examiner, is in any Degree 
pertinent, he has ſhewn in his Appendix, that the 
Method of Requiſition was in that purſued; for, 
_ the Lords of Trade, in their Report, expreſsly 
mention the Refuſal of the Colonies to 


with the Requiſitions tranſmitted to them, to re- 


move the . re er N 0 


| "The ca! in the Mutiny AQ during the — 
War is alſo relied upon, but with how much 
. feu Wortls al evince. 


The Acts af Afembly: of oh — cou 
have no obligatory Force beyond the Limits of 
each; but the Service of the Colony Troops, was 
not confined within the ſame Colony in which 
They were raiſed; it is therefore — that the 
Provincial Legiſlatures had not an Authority 
adequate to the great Object of the military Opec · 
rations in America, which was not merely the De- 
fence of the Plantations, by Meaſures executed 
Within their Boundaries, but the Enemy was at- 
tacked in his own — — and for this Purpoſe 
te Britiſb and American acted conjunctiy. 
On this Occafion it was not den convenient, that 
the Troops employed in the ſame Service, ſhould 
* — to e five Diſcipline; but it was indiſ- 
penſably 


„ ˖- oe ee td A os ot mos. an 
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be by 4 G Parliament, f 
Provincial Legiſlatures being deemed to be incom- 
petent. And it is to be remarked, — that 


penſably necoſſary that this Diſcipline: 8 
e Authority of 


the Provincial Troops were raiſed and paid by t ih 


Colonies, and that it was in the Power of their 
ſemblies, a Power exerciſed by ſome- of Them, to di 
band or reduce Them when They pleaſed, and there- 


fore their ſupporting and keeping them up, was an 
effectual Conſent to the At of Parliament; but, as 


hath been ſhewn, an internal Tax may be as com- 


pleatly and adequately laid in every Colony, by the 


Authority of the reſpetive Aſſemblies, as by the 
Britiſb Parliament, and therefore there is not the 
ſame Neceſſity for the Interpoſition of the Mother 
Country in this, as in the other Inſtance, and the 
Colonies with Reference to the Stamp- Act, are 
called upon to do any Act expreſſive af their AL. 
ſent to it, nor is it in their Power to hinder we 
taking Effect in the fulleſt Extent. | 


The Act for the Efabliſhment of a Php Office i 
the Colonies (9 Anne, c. 10.) comes the neareſt to 
the Subject of any Regulation that bath been men- 
tioned; but yet it is materially diſtinguiſhable from 
the Stamp Aft. For the ſame Reaſon that an Act 
of ;Parliament was neceſſary to ſecure the Diſci- 

plinecof the Provincial Troops, acting in Conjunc- 
50 with the Britiſh Forces, during the late War, 
- the Authority of Parliament might be proper for 
the general Eſtabliſhment of a regular . 

for as the Laws of each Colony are in their Opera, 
tion confined within the Limits of each, 'prabibis 
tory. and compulſive Clauſes: to inforce a general 
Obſervance, without which the Eſtabliſhment would 
fail, might be eluded. If a Man ſhould mali- 
ca give a Wound in one n and the 
8 * 


5 A 6] | 
| ene Pere dis todo; the Offender could 


not be convicted of Murder, becauſe the whole 
Fact conſtituring that Crime, would not be cogni- 


- 2zable in the Colony where the Wound was given, 


or the Death happened; and the ſame Principle is 
applicable to every other inferior Offence, and in- 
timates in hat Manner prohibitory Clauſes might 
be cvaded. This Matter therefore of the Poſt- 
| Office, may be referred to the general Superintend- 


ing Authority of the Mother- Country, the Power 


of the Provincial Legiſlatures being too ſtinted to 
reach it. In this View, and upon the Conſidera- 
tion of the general Convenience and Accommo- 
dation ariſing from the Eſtabliſhment, the People 
of America have not complained of it, but if this 
Inſtance were more pertinent than it is, it would only 
8 what hath been too often proved before 
When Men do not ſuſpe& any Deſigns to invade 
their Rights, and ſubdolous Steps taken to that 
End, are productive of immediate Convenience 
without pointing out their deſtructive Tendency, 
They are frequently involved in Ruin before they 
are aware of Danger, or that the Conduct flowing 
from the Negligence of innocent Intentions, may 
afford an Handle to Men of different Diſpoſitions, 
for the Commiſſion of Oppreſſion Of the Truth 
of theſe Obſervations the Hiſtories of all People 
who have once been bleſſed with Freedom, — 
5 * loſt 1 it, exhibit abundant N NE 


When instances are as as an lachen nn | 
Rea for adopting a new Meaſure, They are 


proved to be more important from this Uſe of 
Them, and . therefore to be reviewed with 
rare canvaſſed with Strictneſs. What 


ought to be 1 rated with what 
bath e doe, cn the Ret of both ſtared 


and 


my, ji «A Hm © =w» 
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57.1. 
and, conſidered as a ſub tiye. 
a0 the Meaſure propoſed ig (OSLO . 
the confticutional Rights of the Subject, it is ſo 
far from being a rational Argument, that Conſiſt- 
ency requires an Adoption of the propoſed Mea - 
ſare, that, on the contrary, it ſuggeſts the ſtrongeſt 
Motive for aboliſhing the Precedent: when there- 
fote an inſtance of Deviation from the Conſtitution 
is preſſed as a Reaſon for the Eftabliſbient of a 


Meaſure ſtriking at the very Root of all Libertj; 


though the 1 is inconcluſive, it ought to 
be uſeful. | 


OUT if a ſuficlent Agar were not given 
105 the Argument dran from Precedents, by ſhew- 

that none of the Inſtances adduced are appli- 
= I ſhould have very little Difficulty in deny». 


23 


founded. What hath been done, if wrongful, 


confers no Right to repeat it. To juſtify Oppreſj- 


ſion and Outrage, by Inſtances of their Commil-. 
ſiob, is a kind of Argument which never can 
produce Conviction, though it may heir; Acquieſ- 
wg whom the Terror of greater Evils may re- 
ſtrain from reſiſting, and thus the Deſpotiſm of 
hs aſt may be ſupported, and the natural Rights. 
kind be trampled under Feer. The Queſ-, 
15 of Right, therefore, doth not depend upon 
recedents, hut on the Principles of che Conftitu. b 
tion, and” hath been put upon it's proper Point al- 


ready diſcuffed, whether the PIR are repeſapt-/ 
ed, ox pot, ig, Palmen. 


e "As 5 he Name. of Hampdin occurred . to, "the k J 


aminer in his Deſign of | caſting an oblique Re. | 


flection upon the Colonies, it is ſurpriſing he did 
dot recolſekt, 1 en s Precedenys have 
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ing the Juſtice of the Principle on which it W 
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been applied in the Defence of an arbitrary and 


opprefiiye Proceeding, deſtructive of the efſential 


Adds of Power prove no Right, yet the real Opi- 


* A 


nion entertained of it, may be inferred, from For-., 


1 > 3 


bearancez, for Mankind ate generally ſo fond of 


Power, that they are oftner tempted to. exerciſe. it 


. 


beyond. the Limits of Juſtice, than 2 8 7 
ideration of the 


imit induced to ſet 
Bounds to it from the pure Con 


Rectitude of Forbearance. Wherefore if I had 


denied the Principle of this Kind of Reaſoning, 
without ſhewing the Defects of the artificial painte 

Precedents which have been produced, I might till 
very conſiſtently urge, that, the repeated and uni- 
form Requiſitions of the Engl; Miniſters, as often 
as Occaſions for the, Single Purpoſe. of . Revenue 
have happened, . tranſmitted. to the Colonies, to tax 
Themſelves by Provincial Acts, and the Acts of 
Parliament regulating the Trade of the Planta- 
tions, as well as of Ireland, without one Inſtance, 
before the Stamp- Act, of Tot by Par- 
liament upon either, for the unmx:d Purpoſe 0 


Revenue, prove, that the Impoſition of a Tax upon 


them without their Conſent, hath conſtantly been 
held to be inconſiſtent with their Conſtitutional 
Rights and Privileges, I have joined Ireland with 
the Colonies, and, preſume. it will hardly, be con- 
tended. that Ireland, over which the Courts of Juſ- 
tice in England have a ſuperintendant Power, is 


lonies are. 


not, at leaſt, as ſubject to. Greaz-Britain as the Co- 
; $1 „ 771 1 


A moſt extraordinary Reaſon hath been given, 
why the Method of Requiſition would have been 
improper, diz. that the Sums raiſed muſt be 
<<. paid unto the Exchequer, and if levied by the 
& Provincial Aſſemblies, the Parliament would 
„ have no Right to enquire into the W 
0 


& of them.” This is 11550 extremely futile, that it 


would be almoſt abſurd 2 a ſerious: RARE 


A). 


tation ſo 7; ie it, het 


Why woſt the Sums raiſed be paid into che Ex- 
chequer? If the Intention is to apply them in the 
Colonies to any internal Purpoſe, why muſt they 
be remitied to Creas- Britain? If Armies are to be 
kept up in America, to defend the Colonies againſt 
Themſelves, (fot it can hardly be imagined that 
Froops ate neceſſary for their Protection againſt 
any foreign Enemy) or are to be employed in the 
national Service of Cropping the Ears, and Slit- 
ing the Noſtrils of the Civil Magiſtrates, as Marks 


of Diſtinction *, why muſt the Money be paid f 
into the Exchequer? Or, if it ſhould be paid into 


the Exchequer, in order to be applied towarfls 
ſinking the national Debt, why might not the Par- 


liament enquire into the Application of it? Does 


the Examiner, in his Idea of the Parliamenr, 
figure to himſelf a Monſter with an Hand that 
can reach to the utmoſt Verge of the Britiſh Domi- 
nions, and clutch and cruſh Millions ot Subjects 
at a Gripe; but, when the Object is near, apt to be 


rendered, by ſome magical influence, fo ſhorts and 


ſo feeble, as not to be able to reach the Exchequer,or 
to ſqueeze the Chancellor of it? 


We are aſſured that chere never can be any ir- 
regular Attempts of the Prerogative upon our 
« Rights, whilſt we are bleſſed with a Prince of the 
« glorious Line of Brunſwick upon the Throne of 
% Great-Britain.” I have all the confidence in 
the excellent Diſpoſitions of 'our preſent moſt gra- 
cious Sovereign that an Engli/bman ought to have, 
but I can't penetrate into Futuri:y ; and, as the 
* Sce the Narrative of the Outrages committed by the Sol- 
‚ Ar. on Mr, Juſtice Walker in Canada. . 

N Exami- 
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Wender bath nat yet eſtabliſhed: the Character of 
. a Prophet, I muſt conſider this Aſſertion rather as a 
curious Specimen of Lip-Loyalty, I will not call 
it extravagant*Adulation, than as a ſober-Recom- 
mendation, to ſurrender all thoſe Guards and Secu- 
rities of Liberty, which the Conſtitution of a Free 
Government hath provided; but, if the Britiſp 
Americans ſhould ever be reduced to the unhappy 
Neceſſity of giving up their Natural Rights, and 
their Civil Privileges, I believe They would as 
. ſoon make the Surrender to a Prince of the Line of 
| Brunſwick, as to any other Maru. or * Number of 
Free in the Univerſe,” F<, 


We Hank ſeen too a Pieces in e . our late 
8 all bedawbed with the Lace of Com- 
pliment. There is no End to human Ambition 
It is perpetually reſtleſs, and puſhing forward. If 
a a little P=&=—r'Þ is raiſed to the Title of Excel- 
leney, and the Rank of a Kind of Viceroy, there is 
ſtil a Summit beyond the Eminence to which he 
hath been eleyated, that he is ſollicitous to gain, 


It bath been truly ſaid, that * it will be no eaſy 
„ Taſk to perſuade the Americans to forſake the 
Culture of their Lands, to leave the Ways their 

Fathers trod, and in which Themſelves were 
trained, to drop a Buſineſs they already  under- 

:* ſtand, in which they have had long Experience, 
and by which their Families have thriven, to 

change all their Habits. of Thinking, and their 


Manner of Life, in order to apply to Arts 


” which they ds, nat was 97 en op impęr- 


+A late — Spereh wh me in Mind of the Ingenui: V 
of the Female Diſputant, ho uſed” to filence Debate, by cry- 
ing © opts God 5. tht King, and what have You to Jay to that? 


1 fetly, 
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„ feftly,, and that Yhers [Eſtates may be eaſily 
l 


** raiſed by mere Tillage, the Temptations to 
„Manufacture are wanting, and Men, who can 
depend upon their Induſtry alone, will not have 

* Recourſe to Arts for Subfiſtence.” But that 

which Perſuaſion might not effect, and to which 
peculiar Circumſtances might be adverſe, Neceſ- 

ſity, and an Alteration of thoſe. Circumſtances, 

may accompliſh, When the Alternative is pro- 

. poſed, and the one Part of it aſſures Succeſs, and | 
a camfortable Support by a moderate Application | 
of Induſtry, familiarized by Uſe, and rendered 
_ eaſy by Practice; and the other affording only an 
Experiment of precarious Iſſue, calling for an 
Application unexperienced and dreaded, attended | 
with Perplexity, and productive of irkſome Anxi- | 
ety, the Generality of Mankind would not heſitate B 

in chuſing the former. But, though it would 

gain the Preference of Choice, yet, if the Alter- 
natiye is taken away, and Choice yields to Neceſ- 
ſity, the Enterprizing will form Projects, the Ju- 

dicious improve, the Induſtrious execute them, 

Succeſs in one Inſtance, will *animate the rimid 
to make Trial of the Means which have ſucceeded 
under the Direction of others, ſtimulate the Phleg- 
matic, and rouſe the Indolent—Should the Neceſ- 
| Ps after a little Time, ceaſe, new Habits may 

become as ſtrong as the old, and the Alternative | 

| would therefore be altered, the Choice be an Act 3 

ö ol Deliberation, rather than of blind Impulſe; old | 

| Prejudices would be greatly abated, if not ex- | 

; tinguilhed, new Attachments, perhaps, be form- 

. ed. From this Change, different Conſequences 
may be conjectured or foretold, and perhaps the 
moſt Confident might be diſ:ppointed by the 
Event. It is not ſo difficult for Men to ſtrike 
into new Employments and Methods of Life, 

| 2 when 


| — 8 £ 
when impelled by the Urgency, of Diſtreſs, nor 
Jo eaſy to call them | back ro their old Manner of 
Life, and divert them from new Purſuits expe- 
.rienced to be profitable, and productive of the beſt 
Security againſt Oppreſſion, as ſome ſeem to ap- 


It is not contended that the Colonies ought to 
be iodulged in a general Liberty of Exporting 
and Importing every Thing in what Manner they 
pleaſe; but, ſince they are hindered from making 
all the Advantages they might do, and what Ad- 
vantages might they not make, if under no Checks? 
They have a good Plea againſt zungen and Se- 
verity, not abſolutely neceſſary. That Britiſb 
Manufactures come dearer, and not ſo good in 
„Quality to America, as formerly, is a very general 
Complaint; and what Effect it may have, ſhould 
they ſtill grow deirer and worſe in Quality, or the 
Colonies be rendered leſs able to conſume them, is 
à Conſideration which concerns Great Britain, at 
leaſt as much as the Colonies. An Increaſe of 


Price, and falling in the Goodneſs of Quality, is 


the uſual Effect of Monopolies; there is no Danger 
of Foreigners taking Advantage of this Circum- 
ſtance in America, whatever they may do in other 
Countries; but the Induſtry it may give Riſe to in 

America, when other Circumſtances concur, is got 


* | * 


difficult to be foreſeen. 


*. It muſt be acknowledged, that the Balance. of 
Iirade between Great-Britain and her Colanies, is 
conſiderably againſt the latter, and that no Gold 


or Silver Mines have yet been diſcovered in the 


old American Settlements, . or among the Treaſures 
of the new. Acquiſitions, How then. is this Ba- 
_ lance to be diſcharged? The former Trade of the 


Co- 


Eren 
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ar 


Colonies, which enabled them to keep up their 
Credit with Great. Britain, by applying the Balance 
they gained againſt Foreigners, is now ſo fettered 
with Difficulties, as to be almoſt prohibited. In 
order therefore to reduee the Balance againſt them 
upon the Trade between the Colonies and Great- 


will diſtreſs the Creditor as well as the Debtor, by 
the Inſolvency of the latter. The Income alſo of 
the Colonies, which was before inveſted in their 
Trade, will be diminiſhed in Proportion to the 
Produce of the Stamp-Act, and therefore the 
Amount of that Produce muſt be drawn our, 
which will create a further Reduction of the 
„ ie 20 ee 


© F confeſs" that I am one of thoſe who do not 
perceive” the Policy in laying Difficulties and Ob- 
ſtructions upon the gainful Trade of the Colonies 
with Foreigners, or that it even makes any real 
Difference to the Engliſh Nation, whether the 
Merchants who carry it on with Commodities 
Great-Britain wilf not purchaſe, reſide in Philadel. 
Pbia, New-York, or Boſton, London, Briſtol,” or Li- 
ver pool, when the Balance gained by the American 
| 99 in the Purſuit of that Trade centers in 
reat- Britain, and is applied to the Diſcharge of 
a Debt contracted by the Conſumption of Britiſb 
Manufactures in the Colonies, and in this to the 
Support of the national Expence. en 


If in Conſequence of the Obſtru@ions, or Re- 
gulations as they are called, of their Commerce, 
and the Impoſition of Taxes upon their Proper- 
ties, the Colonies ſhould only be driven _ ob- 

| erve 


de 
ſerve the ſtricteſt Maxims of Frugality; the Con- 
ſequence would father be difagtecable tha hurtful | 
Should they be forced to uſe new Methods 
of Induſtry, and to bave Recourſe ge Arts for a, 
Supply of Neceffaries, the Difficulty. in Succeed- 
ing would prove leſs than the Apprehenſion of 
Miſcarrying, and the Benefit greater than the 
Hope of it. There are few People of the high- 
eſt, and even of the middle Rank, but would, 
upon a ſtrict Scrutiny into their ordinary Diſburſe- 
ments, diſcover ſome Articles that would admit 


of Defalcation, + . ow 324: 6 Tay 

A prudent Man, conſtrained to abridge his | 
Outgoings, will conſider-what Articles of Expence | 

may be retrenehed or given up, without Diſtreſs . 


or Diſcomfort; and if, after this ſaving, he ſtill 

finds that his Expences exceed his Income, he will 

then - conſider of what Articles he can provide a 

Supply by the Application of domeſtic; Induſtry, 

or whether ſome tolerable Subſtitute may not be 
fallen upon to anſwer, the Purpoſe of what he ea 

neither buy, nor hath Skill or Ability to fabricates 

He will reflect that the Expedient which is at firſt 

but an indifferent Shift, Uſe and Experience Will 

improve into Convenience, that Practice will con- 
fer Knowledge and Skill, and theſe Facility und 

5 Satisfaction; and though the Progreſs ſhould be 

Dow and gradual, Habit will grow with it, aug 

produce Reconcilement and Content. 

N e ee een ee e 

What ate called in Noertb- America, Luxuries, 

ought for the moſt Part to be ranked among the 

Comforts and Decencies of Life, but theſe will 

not be relinquiſhed, if a Supply of Neceſſaries 

may be provided by domellic Induſtry For 
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thank GOD, The 


Food, thank GOD, E / "i ang jor Raunent 
They need not, depend upon Grat: Britains. 


Auy thin Covering in the Summer to preſerve 
Decency, and ſubſtantial Cloathing in the Winter 
the Cold, are ſufficient for domeſtic Ser- 

vants and Labourers, and theſe may be provided 
without any Remora to the Buſinefs of Tillage, 
for there are many Intervals in which it is fuf- 
pended. _ There are Times too, when the Em- 
. erhng is fo flight as to be rather a moderate 
xerciſe, than a Jaborious Taſk, when the Work 
that ĩs done might be performed by half the Num- 
ber af Labourers without exceſſive Exertion, or 
exhauſting Fatigue. There are beſides in moſt 
Families thoſe, Whom the Feebleneſs of immature 
Vears, or their Sex, at particular Periods, or the 
Decrepitude of old Age, diſcharge from the Du- 
ties of Tillage. Leather, and Wool, and Cot- 
ton, and Flax, are at Hand: How eaſy then is 
the neceſſary Cloathing provided for thoſe whole 
Station does not require any Attention or Regard to 
Faſhipn, or Elegance? ſo eaſy, that many have 
already gone into this Manufacture without any 

| other pute, than the Spirit of Induſtry, which 
cannot bear Inaction, though the Savings on this 
Head have afterwards been neglected. In this 
very conſiderable Branch ſo little Difficulty is 
there, that à Beginning is Half the Work. The 
Path is beaten, there is no Danger of lofing the 
Way, there are Directors to guide every Step. But 
why, ſhould. they ſtop. at the Point of cloathing 
Labourers, why not proceed, when Vigour and 
Strength will increaſe with the Progreſſion, to 
cloath the Planters ? When the firſt Stage is ar- 
rĩved at, the Spirits will be recruited, and the ſe- 
cond ſhould be 2 2 with Alacrity, ſince it 
; | | $4 | a - * „ may 


. 

ma be performed, with Eaſe. 805 this toqh t 

wa lM hath been made ind hath. is 0a th 
Let the Manufacture of America be the Symbol 
of Pignity, the Badge of Virtue, and it will ſoon 
break the Fetters of Diſtreſs. A Garment of 
Linſey Woolſey, when made the Piſtinction of real 
Patriotiſm, is more honourable and attractive of 


Reſpect and Veneration, than all the Pageantry, 
and the Robes, and. the Plumes, and the Diadem 


of an Emperor without it. Let the Emulation 


be not in the Richneſs and Variety of foreign Pro- 
ductions, but in the Improvement and Perfection 
of our own Let it be demonſtrated that the Sub · 
jects of the Britiſh Empire in Europe and America 
are the ſame, that the Hardſhips of the . wal 
Fc recoil upon the + former. | 


13 Theory it is ſuppoſed. that FO is 1 — 
important to the other, that all partake of the My 
verſity and Depreſſion of any. The Theory 
juſt, Mi ime will. certainly eſtabliſh it; 4285 if 
another Principle ſhould be ever. hereafter adopted 
in Practice, and a Violation deliberate, cruel, un- 

rateful, and attended with every Circumſtants of 
ae be offered to our fundamental Righ 
why, ſhould we leave it to the flow Advances 0 


Time 


as tanks dormiſe hatch 3 bia bable an was. 44 
— of ſome Hardſhips inflicted upon the Colonies, a reproach- 
ſul and miſchievous Diſtinction hath — made b ſome ways 
ple, between the Naives of S—/ 4, and of F 
and Amica, which every judicious F-yend of the: Colonies muſt 
wiſh to ſee aboliſhed, and an Union rather eſtabliſned than Di- 
viſions eee Every Man who has his all, and the Wel- 
fore of his Poſterity at Stake, upon the Proſperity of America, 


at he hath an Inteteſt in common with the Natives of it, ought 
to be conſidered as an Aneritan. It is an eſfectual Way to 
make Men Adverſarics, to call and treat Them as fuch—— 
Brkiges, laying afide this Conſideration, the Diftin&ion is - 

tremely 
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Time (which may be the great 


be Hope and Reli 
nce, probably, of the Authors of the Injury, whoſe 
View n may be to accompliſh their Selfiſh Purpoſes 
in the Interval) to prove what might be demon- 
ſtrated immediately. — Inſtead of moping, and 
puling and whining to excite Compaſſi on; in ſuch 
a Situation we ought with Spirit, and Vigour, and 
Alacrity,; to bid Defiance to Tyranny, by expoſ- 
ing its Impotence, by making it as contemptible, 
as it would be deteſtable. By a vigorous Kool: 
cation to Manufactures, the Conſequence of Op- 

reſſion in the Colonies to the Inhabitants of Great. 

ritain, would ſtrike Home, and immediately. 
None would miſtake it. Craft and Subtilty would 
not be able to impoſe on the moſt ignorant and 
credulous; for if any ſhould be ſo weak of Sight 
as not to See, they would not be ſo callous as not 
to Feel it. Such Conduct would be the moſt du- 
tiful and beneficial to the Mother Country. It 
would point out the Diſtemper when the Remedy 
might be eaſy, and a Cure at once effected by a 
fimple Alteration, of Regimen. | 1 


e TEE { y | bs 1 * __ 
Of this Meaſure ſhould there be Apprehenſions, 
and Miniſterial Orators and Panegyriſts endeavour 
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tremely unjuſt; for though there is too much Reaſon to believe 
that ſome Natives of America, and of E—g——4, who have 
reſided in the Colonies, have been inſtrumental in bringing upon 
Us the Severities We deplore, yet hath it never been even ſur- 
miſed, I ſpeak-it- to their Honour, that any Native of 821 
reſiding, or that ever did reſide in America, had in any Degree 
4 Hand n them.” It is much to be feared, if the Breach which 
a too eager Proſecution of the little'Views of Party, hath made 
among the Inhabitants of a Colony heretofore the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed for Prudence and Unanimity, ſhould not be cloſed, in 
Confideration of the General Calamity, that Anerica as well as 
Denmark, will furniſh an Inftance of the exceſſive Temerity of 


| | f 69 ] 

to obviate them by - bb „ tht * it would 
Always Ve eafy t feinftate where! chey 
« were, ad that By eafing the Colohits of theif 
6 Burthend.: and gi Eficbüragement to their 
& Produits, the "Eftabliſhment of an) Matvfacs 
ture in America might be — 2 = Wie 
esld fark wel tis ed, and van ours 
ſetdes of the Inſtruction dur Ehemies, 


whithy would” point out 10 Us bf Remedy, and 


the lire peedy che Apple tion of it the better 
an that would depend bros "ourſelves,”” 2 1 
0 # 9000 inen 
"Beſides the Unteney or weh an Occafibn (avs 
it hap ppen) there would' be another powerful 
duenzene ee this: fienple,” natural ey Methods 
The good or bad Succels' of one Amdept to op- 
prope e produits of prevents future Im. 
In common Life a Tamened in "Beats 
ing a « Deprivation of Part of à My 
1 Rapaeity t ſize thi N n 2 40 
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Any Oppreſſion of whe Colonies; An {hrithiate 
an Opinion of them I am perſuaded they do 
deferve, and their Security as well 4s Hohour 
oughe to engage them to confute. When "Con 
tempt is mixed with Injuſtice, and Inſult with Vio. 
lence, Which is the Caſe When an Itjary is done 


co Rü who. hath the Means of Redreſ in his 


Power; if the injured hath one inflammable Grain 
of Honour in his Breaſt, his Reſentment will invi- 

gorate his Purſuit of Reparation, and animate his 
Efforts to obtain an effrctual decor 
eue of the cog. otters 


If the Cale fippalcd Would really OY "Y 


Reſentment I ſhould recommend would be a 


arderly, and prudent Reſentment, to be expreſſed a 
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ira gecko and vigorous/# Indaſtch.- in an immet 
diate Uſe: and unabating -Apptication-of the Ad- 
vantages we derive from our Situation a Reſent- 


rtihr which could not fail to produce Effects as be- 


neficial to the Mother Count! 25 to the Coloji 1 
pe Ren by, e ber Welfare as well as out 
0,4 SJ. ho en 8-2" Gen? 1592901 *BS 


The Genetd Aﬀemblics would not, I pp 
have it in their Power to Encourage by L. Ar 
Mea 


Profecutisr bf this beneficial, this neceffiry 


ſute {bur they might ptomote it almioſt as effect. 


willy by their Eximpfe. 1 have in my younge: 


_ dazzling Fomp and glittering Splendor; but the 


Sight of our Repreſentatives, all adorned in cam 
Pleat Dreſſes of their own Leather, and Flax, and! 
Wool, manufactured by the Art and Induſtry of 
the Inhabitants of Virginia, would excite, not the 


Gaze of Admiration, the Flutter of an agicated 


Imagination, or the momentary Amuſement of a 
tranſient Scene, but a calm, ſolid, heart - felt De- 
light. Such a Sight would give Me more Plea- 
ſure: than the moſt ſplendid and magnificent Spec- 
tacle the moſt exquiſite. Taſte ever painted, the 
richeſt Fancy ever imagined, realized to the View 
—as much more Pleaſure as a good Mind would 
receive from the Contemplation of Virtue, than 
„ dean; | 133-4 19040. 
- ® The ingenious Mr, Hume obſerves in his Hiſtory of * 
I, that the Exgliſh fine Cloth was in fo little Credit even at 
Home; that the King was obliged to ſeek Expedients by which 
he might engage the People of Faſhion to wear it, and the Ma- 
nufacture of fine Linen was totally unknown in the Kingdom 
What an Encouragement to Induſtry! This very penetrating 
Gentleman alſo recommends a mild G. vernment, as a proper 
Meaſure for preſerving the Dominion of England over her Co. 
lonics.. 4 er i | | | 
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e , "Icire ws 60 Exemi n from I 
x 1 oſed without my Conſent, "res I have mn 
onger than “ a Moment upon the Conſe- 
25 7 e it as one of the deareſt Privi- 
ge. cnjoy : I acknowledge Dependance on 
Great-Britain, Th » I can perceive a of it 
without Slavery, and. 1 7 all other, I do not 
expect that che; Intereſts of the, Colonies will be 
conſidered by ſome Men, but in Subſerviency to 
other Regards. The Effects of Luxury, and Ve- 
nality, and Op reſſion, Poſterity may perhaps ex- 
perience, and SUFFICIENT FOR. E Dar ee 
THE EviL, THEREOF. fined ba . 
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'Y as: 12 Charles U, 1958 -Eulonias are re- 
ſtrained from ſending the Products enumerat- 
ed in the Act to any foreign Ports. By the hof 
1 King, they are prohibited from Si | 
mmodities of the Growth or Manufacture of 

| oe except from GREAT en e AN 
Aiden mentioned in this Ac. agg 


— * W, yp, 58 reſtrains one Part of the 80 
ciety, rom, exporting its Products to the moſt pro- 
fitable Market, in Rn of another ;, or obli ges it 
to import the Manufactures of one Country that 
are dear, inſtead of thoſe of another that are 
cheap, is ; effectually a Tax, For if the profitable 
Exportation, and the Importation of the cheaper 
Commodities were permitted, a Tax equal to ſuch 
Gain in che former Caſe, and to the Saving in the 
latter, would leave that Part of the Society in 

the, fame. State and Condition, as if under the Pro- 
by ition and and Reſtriction above-mentioned. As for 
nſtance, in the Caſe of Importation, ——Su 
Country which, I will diſtinguiſh by the Name 9 
can purchaſe . of the ſame Kind, 
and equal Goodneſs, 20 per Cent. cheaper of B, 
than ſne can of C z then it is clear, if A is pro- 
hibited from taking theſe Commodities of B, a 
' obliged to rn them of C, that A is juſt 3 in 
the Fark me State and Condition, as if ſhe were allow- 
7 to purchaſe the Commodities of B, on pa ing 
b a Duty of 20 or — 0 C. — 
n- 


1 221) 

Inſtance, mutatis OI is equally applicable 
to the Caſe of Exportation. Hence it appears, 
that the Country favoured by the Prohibition and 


Reſtriction, gains as much thereby, as it would do, 


if the proportionate Tax were ,paid.,to it, upon 
taking EF the Prohibition and Mette . 
in + bs Words, the Profit which the one is hin- 
dered from making, in Conſequence of the Pro- 
bibition and Reſtriction, is made by the other, i 
whoſegavour they harr been introduced. 


It Hach been obſerved by a wellirvccived Writer 
n the Subject of Trade, that a Prohibition ac- 


* Knowledges the Commodiries it is laid on, to be 


« good * cheap, orherwiſe it were needleſs; and 
« a Prohibition on the Goods of any one Nation, 


7 gives a Monopoly to other Nations, that raiſe 
the like.” — Again“ A Prohibition againſt 


* any one Nation, makes other Nations, having 
“ the like Commodities, take the Advantage 
« raiſe their Price, and is therefore a Tax 17. 


1: alf a Prohibition, extending to one Nation only 

in favour of manx, confers a Monopoly, and is 
thirefore a Tax; a Prohibition extending to All 
other Nations in favour of one, is indubitably ſo. 


From Virginia and Maryland are er xported, cow- 
muui bus Annis, go, co Hogſheads of T Tobacco to 
8 of which i i is ſuppoſed 60,000 ate 
ence re-exported, But theſe Colonies not bei 
permitted to ſend their Tobacco immediately to op 
feign Markets diſtrilutiveh, in roportion to their 
Demands, the re- exported Tobacco pays douhle 
F Si double lofurance, Commiſſion and other 
Shippin Paß Chatges. The whole Quantity is, more- 
over, of Courſe much depreciated; for going all 
to Great. Britain, the nn is overdone, by 


ant + Sir N. athew Decher. 


which 
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which Circumſtance, the Quantity required for 
How Conſumption is without: Doubt purchaſed 

chgaper, than it auld be, if no more chan the that mere 
imported into Great-Britain, and of this Glut Fo- 
reigners, and Purchaſers on Speculation alſo, avail 
themſelves. Beſides, a great deal of the Tobacco 

ting home late, the rigorous Seaſon hinders it's 
bei ing re-ſhipped for ſome Months; during which, 
it is 's dead on Hand, and 1 5 gives Advantage 


to Bu Loſs to the Plan which would 50 
avoided, if the Tobacco could be immedi ſear 
to It's proper Market. 1 pa 


8 
Aol 


The above quoted Auber bath tori the 
Duties, Exciſes, Cc. on Leather, at 30 per Cent. 
and the Artificial Value of a Bale of EM Cloth 
ariſing from "Taxes, Monopolies and ill-judged 


Laws at 31 per Cent. which, he means Me 


every Hundred Pounds Worth of 7 Species of 
Manufacture, includes in that Sum 51 7. of Taxes. 
His Computation is, without Doubt, too low now, 
Taxes having been increaſed very conliderdbly 
ſince the Time | in which he wrote. 


per Cent, 
15 a& groſs Sum of the Suse 8 
Value, he computed the Amount “ 31 
-wof the Taxes to be full 6 far, 3 
es and lljudget Lane, 4 
— WF — unn 
ä ̃ 151950 9/17 br 
* 08 Geda Bn hat St 


Neher weird 17 ALES. | 
A Bale of Eg Cloth cofing - £7 C. 100 
r artifcial Value of . — —— 
unt. nb | 
The artificial — blu, 
leaves the natural Value": ** - 


. > — 
2 << — —-— — - 
S —_ £ wy 


5 . kw 1 


14 
But leſt the Eſtimate thould be objected to on 


account of it's including 20 per Cent. for Mono- 
polies , Sc. I will Rate the artificial Value ol | 
il 


from Taxes, only to be 33. 65. 8 d. which wi 
hardly: be objected to, for being too high. 1 


The Colonies, it is ſuppos'd, take, 
- annually, Manufactures , * 
real. Britgin, to che Amount of 


1 


for 2 ,990,000 


[ 


2 SITY SS. 4 


Thergſore the pay an e C. 666, 666: 13: 4 


ar Tax of = = 

To which muſt be added 
Freight, Inſurance, Com- | 
. miſſion and Shipping Char-. 
ges, amounting at leaſt | 
to 10 per Cent. the Half of- e 
which, as it might be ſaved } 100,000: '00: © 
by back- freight, nen dies ct 
the Colonies permitted to N 1 
import 4zre#ly the Manu- 
factures of foreign Coun- 
tries, is computed at 
What may be the Amount 

from the Reſtrictions, on 
all the Enumerated Com- 
modities (except Tobacco 
from all the Co- 8 Tr As 
lonies, with Subſidies re- { , n 9 
tained. and Duties laid, | | | 
upon the moſt moderate 
Computation may, I ſup- | 1 
Pole, be ſtated at- dae „ 0. 


Www 


* 
- 


— W . 


eee ee 132.4 


Part 7 the Commodities ſent from Great-Britain 
to the Selon 1 is firſt imported into Great-Britain 
| from 


r 
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from foreign Countries; but the Eſtimate is not 
exceptionable on that Account, for the general 
Calculation on the advanced Price of Britiſb Ma- 
nufactures, is extremely low. — Several of the fo- _ 
reign Commodities receive their Perfectiog in Bri- 

tain. All of them are enhanced by the Articles 
of double Freight, Inſurance, Shipping, Charges, 
the Merchant 1mporter's Commiſfion, the Engl ſb 
Tradeſman's Profit, the Merchant Exporter's Com- 
miſſion, and Subſidies retained. If the Calpoies. 
were not reſtrained from directly importing foreign 


Commodities, they would, it is preſumed, - pay 


leſs for them, even by 5o per Cent. than, they do 


at preſent. 


It hath been already obſerved, that there are 


ſhipped from Virginia and Maryland, annually, at 
an Average, about go, ooo Hogſheads of Tobac- 
co, 60,000 of which, or upwards, are re-exported 


from Great Britain, to foreign Markets; but they 


pay: to Great-Britain; for the Reaſons above ex- 
plained, 3 J. per Hogſhead, i. e. the Sum of 3 J. 
upon each Hogſhead might be ſaved if the. Tobac- 
co might be immediately and diſtributively ſent to the 
reſpective Markets, in Proportion to their De- 
mands; and an equal Sum is paid alſo to Great- 
Britain, upon the ſame Rule of Computation, 
i. e, that theſe Colonies. pay what they might ſave, 
if not reſtrained. For, though the Engliſh Ma- 


nufacturer gets the Tobacco he wants, without 
the double Freight, c. yet he has the Advantage 
of the Glut, and an Opportunity of buy ing it as 


cheap, as it is fold in Great Britain for the foreign 


Markets, before the Charges of double Freights, 


Sc. are incurred, and therefore the Planter 
no more for his Tobacco ſold for Heme, than that 
which is ſold for Foreign Conſumption, and con- 


L 2 ſequently 


+, $900 % | 
ſec y pays as much for it. For there is 
io to 2255 that if theſe Colonies — -þ 
Liberty to ſend their Tebacco immediately where 
they pleaſed, the Market in England would be as 
| profitable as thoſe of France, Holland, &c.—But 
when the Tobacco, under the preſent Regulation, 
is purchaſed for Re-Exportation, the Purchaſer 
undoubtedly conſiders the Expence he is to be at 
before he gets to the foreign Market, as Part wy 
the Price of the Commodity, and therefore lowery 
his Price to the Merchant! in PE qe 


The above Sum of 3 J. for | 
each Hogſhead, 55 . ja 270,009: oo: 0 
The Amount of the . | 
Impoſitions and Reftric- ( 
tions before mentioned, 2 16,666; 15. : 4. 


- brought forward, - = 

— — — 
N Total Amount of Taxes 

 Great-Britain - = 9 þ 1 86,666: 18. 4 
Beſides the above Amount! 
2 of Taxes paid to the Mo- 
| ther-Country, the Colo- | 
= | nies in Nori. - America ſap-" 
s Port their own Civil Eſtab- 
| - lifhiments, and pay Quit. 


+ 


\ ons = pf 


+ 
: ny 


* 2 CEE 
* 


Nents to the Crown and * 460,060 Op: 'n 
—_ i Proprietaries, to the A- 1 
= * - mount (ſuppoſing nnen 
+ - Taxables, at the moderate | Fenn an, Fan 
i Rate of 155. each) of  - ee 0 
= Tor Knob of Taxes wn” A "oi 


to our Mother. Country, p- 
and the Support of our Ci- , 666. 4604 
. Eſtabliſhment, elt | 


: | 1 4 5 A 720 


411 101 16H 1 


Suppoſing 


** 4 3 


Inv 


Soppoling the 1 annual Rene. Al Soo my | 
of the Lands in North- America, 2 
(unreſtfained by Acts of Par- L. 2, 500,000 
OR: ke a bt 155 r 


—— 


Ic; appears hes,” that the whole Tax i is EN I | 
of 65 per. Cent; and if, therefore, the artificial 
Value of One Hundred Pounds Worth of Britiſb 
Manufacture, (Cloth for Inſtance) is, according to 
the above Computation, 33 J. 6.5. 8 d. there was, - 
before the Stamp-Adt, a Tax paid by the Nortb. 
Americans, near double of that which is paid by 
the Inbabirants of England. If the above Sum of 
33 J. 65. 84. is too low, and ought to be in- 
creaſed, then the Tax on North- America, on the 


Article of Manufactures W from Britain, 


muſt alſo be increaſed. 


It ſhould ſeem that the Maxim af\every: Tax, 
upon Labour falling ullimateꝶ upon the Conſumer, 
of its Product, cannot be ſtrictly applied to the 
Product of the Norib-American Colonies. For, as; 
they are obliged to ſend their Commodities to ram 


Port in the Britio Dominions, or (where, Indul- 


gence is granted to ſend ſome of them to other 

Places) deprived in great Meaſure of the Benefirof 
Returos, they are by this Means ſubjected to dead 
Freight; and moreover, being confined. in their 
Conſumption to a particular Manufacture, and the 
Commodities they export, being chiefly raw Ma- 
terials, el have not the Means generally in the 
Power of other People, by raiſing the Price of 
their Labour, to throw their Burthens upon others; 


Ros for the moſt Part, obliged, both in their 


os and Imports, to ſubmit to an renn 
3 Deter- 


” 4 


[(38]- 


Debirtninativn Hy their * Value, ng even below . 


farſt Coſt. 


The Angeln Genius 16 one of the Anti. Amert-. 
can Writers, brings to my Mind the Fable of the 
Boy. and the Hen that laid Golden Eggs, He is 


not content to wait for the Increaſe of the Public 


Revenue, by that gradual Proceſs and Circulation 
of Property, which an Attention to the commercial 


Intereſts o the Nation hath eſtabliſned, but is at 


ohce for tearing away the Embryo, which, in due 
Fime, might be matured into Fullneſs of Size and 
| Vigour; without ever reflecting, that when the 
Hen is deſtroyed by his Violence, there will be no 
more Gol DEN Eccos. —— The following kanne 
Juſtifies this Obſervation—— | 


« Tf we have from the Colonies ales ALL al- 


& ready, we only have it (ſays he) by Trade, and 
« not by Taxes; and ſurely it is not the ſame 
«© Thing, whether the Wealth be brought into the 
« public Coffers by Taxes, or coming in by Trade, 
« flows into the Pockets of Individuals, and, by 
« augmenting his Influence with his Wealth, en- 


« ables the Merchant to plunge us into new Wars 


4 and We Debts for his Advantage “. © 41 
The Man who thinks the Gains of the Merz 


chant are dangerous, and that the Welfare of the 


Manufacturers, the Landholders, Cc. doth not 
depend upon the Trade and Navigation of Great- 
Britain, is very conſiſtently an Advocate for a Mea» 
' ſure which hath a direct Tendency to check them 1 

but whether this Opinion, and very conſiſtent 
Conduct might at be more ſerviceable in ſome 


: ls 1 
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other Employment, than in that of a I. of 
T—, is ſubmitred to their Confideration, who 
are the Judges of Merit, and the Diſpenſers of it its 


Rewards. 
For a Reaſon, which the above Opinion 83 


I ſhall ſubjoin an Eſtimate of the Duties pon To- 


baceo conſumed in Great-Britain, and gf the Pro- 
fit to the Planter on that Tobacco. 
ligent Reader will not apprehend it to be my 
Meaning, that the Planter pays out of his Pocket 
all the Duties laid on Tobacco, or be at a Loſs to 
infer, that the Eſtimate has been made with no 
other View, than to obviate the Baan others by 


their Writings ſeem to adopt. 


"The old Subſidy is is One! Penny per Pound, 25 


per Cent. deducted. 
All the other Duties are Seven Pence, ide olle 
Third per Pound, 15 per Cent. deductec. 


An Hogſhead of T — at an Average, | 


contains 952.1þ. 


The whole Duties therefore, - $61 £277 2 14: 0 


The Amount of the whole) Ay MITE 
Duties on 30,000 Fog. T 00: © 
heads, is 


The full clear Pen of an | Hoglhead.of 0 i 


bacco, reckoning 952 IB. in each Hogſhead, has 
not, on an Average for ſome Tears paſt,” exceeded 
uh + wherefore, on 30, ooo Hogſheads, the Planters 


I See before, p. 76. The attentive Reader will obſerve, 
that the neat Proceeds of a 6 pore of Tobacco, at an Aver- 
2 41. and the Taxes 1 .—, together, 7 /,——— — 

much per Cent does the Tax amount to, which takes 


the two wretched Tobacco Colonies, 34. out of every 7 4. And | 


how deplorable muſt their Circumſtances appear, when their 
vaſt Debt to the Mother-Country, and the annual Burthen of 
their civil Eftabliſhments are added to the Eſtimate ? In theſe 
two Colonies there are upwards of 180, 0 Taxable. 


get 


e intel- 


for bis Apprehenſion, that 4 


* * 
yy 
N 


ot 80) 


891,000 J. is nett 15 Revenue, I ſhalt not under- 
tale to ſay; but I preſume it may be ſafely aſſert- 


ed, that no Part of this, or any other Public Money, 


is touched by any Americans, whether they have 
great Powers of Speech or not; though any Gentle- 
man who might be affected by it, is not to be blamed 


fudden' Importation of a 


 eettain'Commodity, might hurt the home Market. 


* 
4 


*S * 


The Sum of the Faxes, paid in North. America, 


will appear enormous to thoſe, who, having been 


© -91d/ chat theſe Colonies pay only e set er 


Amum, in Conſequence of Ta 


ves lald chere, inight 


be led, in their Dependenc upon Miniſterial 


Candor, to believe, that they paid no more elſe- 


wobere; — but to others, who ate better acquainted 


vith the Subject, the Computation will appear too 
low. — From theſe Obſervations it may be inferred 
what vaſt Wealth in Taxes only, the Mother-Coun- 


tty has, in the Courſe of a Hundred Years, drawn 


from her Colonies ; and how profound well-informed 


the Writer is, who, with equal. Pertinency and 


Modeſty pronounces, that it is now high Time 
« for England to draw ſome little Profit from her 
« Colonies, after the vaſt Treaſure ſhe has expended 


on gbeir Settlement. 


I confeſs that the above Computations are vonjec- 
« tubal, but I. believe they are probable. I mean that 

thoſe, who are beſt acquainted with the Subject, 
will think the Charge upon Nortb- America is not 
exaggerated, and which I think very naturally ac- 
counts for the enormous Debt ſhe at preſent labours 


under to the Mother - Country. 


Dr. Davenant obſerves, that, « if ever any 
Ver Thiog great or good be done for the Exgliſb 


19 Colonies, 


Va ke 
« Colonies, Induſtry muſt have its due Recom- 
_ < pence, and that can't be without Encourage- 


1 xr. 


- << ment to it, which, perhaps is only to be brought 
* about by confirming their Liberties, and eſtabliſhing 
5 * good Diſcipline among them ; that, as they ſee 
a „ they are a Free People, in Point of Govern- 
a - © ment, ſo they may, by Diſcipline, be kept free 
k. .- < of the Miſchiefs that follow Vice and Idleneſs. 
| « And, as great Care ſhould be taken in this Re- 
1 <« ſpect, ſo without Doubt, it is adviſeable, that 
h no little Emulation of private Intereſts of Neigh- 
* * bour Governors, nor that the Petitions of hun- 
" . © pry Courtiers at home, ſhould prevail to diſcou- 
47 <* rage thoſe particular Colonies, who, in a few 
2 * Years, have raiſed themſelves by their own 
d * Charge, Prudence and Induſtry, to the Wealth 
\0 « and Greatneſs they are now arrived at, without 
d any Expence to tbe Croun; upon which Account, 
n « any Innovations, or Breach of their original Char- 
n ters, (beſides that it ſeems a Breach of the Pub- 
ad % lic Faith) may, /peradventure, not tend to the 
"= « King's Profit.” Excellent Obſervation !- but 
he how little it hath been regarded, the preſent 
deeply afflicting Diſtreſs of the Inhabitants of 
od | North America demonſtrates ; — a Diſtreſs ſuffi- 
cient to drive Men into Deſpair, who are not ani- 
mated by the Hope, that Dzugbamr nis 
e- pope Fun. ñ 
at | : - * 
&, | 8 
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1. 7 be Tade and Navigation of cr hui. 
_..conlidered. By Jeſbua Cee. 8 


To Which are added fereral imereſting Notes, 
and an Appendix. ; 


2, An Application of ſome General Poktical Rules, 
to the preſent State of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and America. In a Letter te to the High 2 | 


_able Earl Temple. 1 +46 vb 
Both Printed: for J. Almon, oppoſi res Sr 


Ar 17 7 
Where may be had, juſt: — 15 
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1. e Durs of the Praviecidl 8 
- proving the Right of the Coloniſts to their 
Charters, and concluding with judicious Obſer- 
- vations on the extraordinary Method of proceeds 
7 ny . a Bill in We 01 
2. — Grievances of the Mitch Colonies can-' 
os examined. Printed in Rhode-Ifand, by 


Ay bority'of the Aſſembly there: and binlerbel * 
en Price I 5. 


3. The Neceſſity the American Stamp 
Act Pace Ah N * Hy roof that Great Bris 

tain muſt be injured by that Act. Price 15. 

4. Conſiderations on behalf of the Coloniſts. Writ- 
ten at Boſton, Price 15, 
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LATE REGULATIONS, 


RESPECTING THE 


Britiſh Colonies 


ON THE CONTINENT or 
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cob 
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In a LETTER from a Gentleman in PdrCADRE 
PHIA to his Friend in LONDON. 
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Profunt ui ads 8 cum alios 3 ſaltem 
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THE | 
LATE. REGULATIONS, 


RESPECTING THE 


Britiſh Colonies, 
CON$SIDERBD, - 


SIA. ieee nochn 7 
HEN I laſt wrote to you; nod 
faid, © that the late meaſures ro- 
ſpecting America, would not only 
de extremely injurious ta the Colonies, but 
alſo to Great Britain,” I little thought. I 


was entering into an engagement, which 
would oblige me to exceed the uſual limits 


of a letter: but ſince you deſire to have at 
large the reaſons in ſupport of this opinion, 
0 . think it my duty to comply 

; with 


(6) 

with your requeſts, I will endeavour in the 
cleareſt manner I can, to lay my ſentiments 
before you. 

The American continental colonies are 
inhabited by perſons of ſmall fortunes, who 
are ſo cloſely employed in ſubduing a wild 
country, for their ſubſiſtence, and who 
would labour, under ſuch difficulties in con- 
tending with old and populous c countries, 
which muſt exceed them in! workmanſhip 
and cheapneſs, that they have not time nor 
any temptation to apply themſelves to ma- 


nufactures. normal I HAHT F F 
97 Haſan ariſes the? + — the G0 
| THEO | 1 51 70 vw $91? . 9 2qt nies 


It has been ſald in the House emo 
e have mag mg of the decay. of trade to 
1 any part of Europe, „ That ſuch things were Hot 
Worth regard, as yy DI Britain vas poſſeſſed of colo- 
* nies that Case conſume more of her manufactures than 
- ſhe was able to ſupply them with,: - 
As the caſe now ſtands, we ſhall ew, that ho 
- plantations are a ſpring of wealth to this nation, that 
they work for us, that their treaſure centers all hefe, 
« and that — laws have tied them faſt enough to us; ſo 
that it muſt be. through our qwn fault and miſmagage- 
- ns if they BS independent of {ON 
Te : DavenANT on the Plantation Trade, 


Ce It is better that —_ iſlands ſhould be ſupplied 
| from 
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nies to Great Britain, Her proſperity de- 


pends on her commerce; her commerce 
on her manufactures; her manufac- 
gh | Obs 


from the northern colonies than from England, for 
this reaſon, the proviſions we might ſend to Barba- 


does, Jamaica, &c. would be unimproved product of 


the earth, as grain of all kinds, or ſuch product where 


there is little got by the improvement, as malt, ſalt, 


beef, and pork; indeed the exportation of falt-fiſh 


' thither would be more advantageous, but the goods 


- which, we ſend to the northern colonies are ſuch, whoſe 
improvement may be juſtly ſaid, one with another, to 


be near four-fifths of the value of the whole commo- 


dity, as apparel, houſhold-furniture, and many other 
New England is the moſt prejudicial plantation 


to the kingdom of England; and yet, to. do right to 


that moſt induſtrious Engliſh colony, I muſt. confeſs, 


that. Soup we loſe by their unlimited trade with other 


foreign plantations, yet we are very great gainers by 
their direct trade to and from Old England, Our 


© yearly exportations of Engliſh manufactures, malt and 
other goods, from hence thither, amounting, in my 


opinion, to ten times the value of what is imported 


from thence ; which calculation I do not make at ran- 
dom, but upon mature conſideration, and, peradven- 


. 


— 
. 
* 


that people ſhall be thought on, it will, in my poor 


— 


6 


ture, upon as much experience in this very trade as 
any other perſon will pretend to; and therefore, when- 
ever reformation of our correſpondency in trade with 


judgment, require great tenderneſs, and very ſerious 


SDair Jos1an CHI 's Diſcourſe on Trade. 
Our plantations ſpend moſtly our Engliſh manu- 
factutes, and thoſe of all ſorts almoſt imaginable, in 


egregious quantities, and employ near two-thirds of 


Circumſpection.“ 


all 


* — — — — 
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| tures, on the markets for them; and the 
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moſt conſtant and advantageous mar 


are afforded by the colonies, as in all others 


FE opts # „ | 2 exit 5 
N all our Engliſh ſhipping ; ſo that we have more people 
„ in Eaghand, by realen of our plantations in Ame 


Sir Joſiah Child ſays, in another burt or bir E 

„That not more than fifty families are maintained in 

England by the tefining of ſugar.“ From whence, 

und from what Davenant ſays, it is pla, that nne 

advantages here laid to be derived from tie plantation 
Cc 


by England, müſt be nitarit chiefly of the 
colonies. See notes" to paget 12 and 13." 
& T ſhall ſum up my whole remarks on our Ache. 
can cblonies with this obſervation, that as they a A 
certain annual revenue 6f feveral millions ſterling to 
their mother country, they ought carefully to be Pro- 
tected, duly encouraged, and every opportunity that 
preſents improved for their increaſement and advan- 


return to us with intereſt.” 
Brawrs's Lex, Merci RA. 
We may ſafcly advance, that our trade and -ng- 
Vigation are greatly encreaſed'by our colonies, and he 
they really are a ſource of treaſure and naval power g. 
this kingdom, ſincę they work for us, and their trea- 
| ſure centers here, , Before their ſettlement our many- 
factures were few, and thoſe but indifferent; the num- 
der of Engliſh merchants very ſmall, and the whole 
ſhipping of the nation much infetior to what now: he- 
longs to the northern colonies. only, Theſe are .cer- 
tain facts. But ſince their eſtabliſhment our condition 
has altered for the better, almoſt to a degree-b&yond 
«credibility. Our manufactures are prodigiouſly en- 
creaſed, chiefly by the demand for them in the planta- 
Tions, where they at leaſt take off one-half, and ſup- 


ply 


tage, as every one they can poſſibly reap muſt at laſt 


9 


l 


S 


| (9] 
the t reſt of Europe interferes with her, 


and various accidents may interrupt them. 
The benefit from hence is at preſent im- 


menſe; but in future times, when Ameri- 


ca ſhall be more fully peopled, muſt exceed 
with -prudent management the warmeſt 


wiſhes of a Britiſh patriot. 


Our chief productions are sig 


naval ſtores, furs, iron and lumber. A few 
Colonies'yield tobacco and indigo. Some of 


theſe commodities are neceſſary to Great 


Britain; but all that ſne requires are vaſtly 


inſufficient to pay for her manufactures 


which we want. The productions of ſome 
of the ſouthern colonies / may. perhaps be 
equal to their demands, but the caſe is wide- 
Jy different with the northern; for in theſe, 


ich is as great an emolument to Fe mother king- 
Joni, a5 to the plantations themſelves.” © 
PosTLETHWaAYT's Dict. of Trade. and Com. 
„Mol of the nations of Europe have interfered 
"us, more or leſs, in divers of out ſtaple many» 
Eures, within half a century, not only in our wook- 


"wm, du in our lead and tin manufactufes, as well as 


oi fiſheries.” Kaz — 
+ Tv = — ke 2 "PorTLEFHWAYE, ibid. 
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with many valuable commodities for #portation, = 


WL, 


a im mportations rtations from Great Britain are 


4 = 438 9 11010 f iin 


computed to. I egos cues double 


141 


e Eee, 4 ä 2 * 85 l 


Tbe only expedient left oh for 8 
our remittances, is to carry on fome other 
trade, whereby. we can. obtain filver and 


_ al dr A- does not af 


ought to be eee hep open and h 
- Interrupted. * 197.2. 91" 1268 


Our trade DOSES Wage and che | 


foreign plantations in the Welt Indies, „babe 
chieflyanſweredthis eee ack 
difficulty, the mother-evuntry' ha having oog 
ſince drawn ie commercial cords vich 
, fat regulations” are > requilite d ee, 


commerce of the colonies to Britiſh « Parr, _ | 


Britiſh ſhips, t give Great, Biitain the 


being ſupplied . wuh naval.ſtores,: ſo warp ale ber | 
E 


Krength at ſea, with commodities 1 arry- 

ing on ber woollen manufactures, or ſych; articles as 
can en ee a ne ang: A make u 
Mi onobal irt Nn G tr lar et 0 Kd. 


|, by PL. 
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En | 
which the @lonies' are bound, extremely 


tight "upon jon. them ee thing” Produced | 


here, that "Gift Pine chules to take to 
herſelf, muſt be carried to that kingdom 


e thing "we Hue 70 iron 


che It 107-17 
3 from 


as 


eouſi era 4b. as ae the vevenue, or,. 2s 2 chey 
ae fequiſite, ta prevent the colonies from being ſup- 
plied f thing in the place of -Britiſh manufac- 


_ eaſes} they may he reaſonable. Theſe regulations, it 


5 el the baſis of che Britiſh power, 
form ſuch 2 firm connection .betweep the mother 


£9ugſtry ang her, cplobies; as will produce all the ad- 
ac tages the aught to with for, or that they can afford 


9 A- further attempt to ſhack)e ſome of the co- 

ies in favour of others, or to advance the revenue 

in Ametiea-by reſtraining her trade, is but Fegulating, 
by a fevere exercife of power, what wants no Janes 

tion, and loſing by too much haſte to ain. {See notes 

pageriZy, 264) Uaneceſlary and irritating reſtrictions 

halt caſt contenipt and hatred un thoſe ſubſtan- 

bet nes; that length of time, and the natural reverence 

$909 Rea their mother country, would have con- 
for b minds are not apt to diſtin- 


a w limited netions in trade and plant- 
| FN "only . 


doen by, and can only be of uſe to 

Portieuſer perſoms, but are always injurious to the 
public red ori in preventing the full employment of 
oirown people, and giving our rivals and competi- 
zom in -trade the opportunity of employing greater 
numbers ef theies,” produeing greater quantities of 
merchandiaes, and underſeiling us at foreign mar- 
„ts. iPoswritTHwAYT's Dict; of Trade and Com, 


£ Monteſquieu, ſpeaking of the contract made by 
Poland fur ſelling all — Dantzick onty; and 
2 of the like nature between ſome Indian Princes 


1 


From E | Edfope, cot be naß ped in * Great" 


21 10. 3 £171 90 22 I 
pil ain eavy | duties TI een Haid on ö 
${d8196411.09 | 5 Signs 11 
dur . ro the foreign ) = 
155 SN O of! wb 
tions. 
; 1111. en o ns 2 5121 
However, ander all 1 905 reſtraint ts and 
21 11151 011 18 


ſome others that have been impoſed on us 


Q (133 11 . — ; 


we bave not till lately been unhappy. O 815 
ſpirits were not depreſſed. We apprel Win * 
ed no deſign farmed geil our libe 


1 TE HS 1 
We for a long time enjoyed eace, 


LHOD 
were quite free from Pp heavy debt, 5 er 
b ry M1913 7 
internal or external. We ad a papęr Cur 


rency which ſerved: as a a medium of dome 5 


. 123 
commerce, a and permitted us to em loy 
| ile 100. 40 

the gold and filver we could acquire, in 
2 #1202, 2 £ Ss 


abroad. We had 2 \ multitude of | mars 2 


and dhe Dutch ie ſpices, Gh., <A __ 
are proper for a poor nation, whole inhabitants are 


ſatisfied to forego. the hopes of enriching/ thegwelyes, 
provided they can be ſecure, of a certain ſubſj OY 


or for nations, whoſe ſlavery conſifts either in 


ß . YA aug 303) Shii6 (> * 
Except ſalt from any pant of Europe fur the 

ſheries of Newfoundland, New-England, New. Vork, 

and Peliytrania and a few things from Ireland. ig 


Nor 1A 7 . for 


122 "O- 


g the uſe. of thoſe things which nature 15 
l . or in being W to ſubmit to 4 i dt gon 


ſu 


4 . 


Faint 


r 


. s 


£2 [118]; 
| for our proviſions, lumber and i To icon, Theſe 


allowed liberxies, with ſame o others we ws 
ſumed, enabled ys s to ollect conſiderable | | 
ſums 1 3 money fo Pi ' the 3 joint benefit of our 
ſelves and our mother-counitry. . : per? 
But the 1 modern regulations an are in every 
fe afflicting. The remittances we - 
| have been able to to make to Great Britain, 


21 


wick eit the licence hitherto granted or 
70 and al all the money brought among us 

n the coutle of the late war, have not been 
F cient to pay her what we owe; but 


thi 19 3 
855 | regains due, according to a late 
55 
8 fation made by the Engliſh merchants, 
) } 10 7106010 


1 \ 


fum of four millions ſterling. Beſides 


this, wwe 76 and have been for many years 
Pepi ly taxed for | the payment of the debts 


d by o our efforts againſt the common 


4 1 ide 


3 


enemy. [Theſe ſeem to be difficulties ſevere 
| enough. or ane e to contend with: 


The Aa“ links our paper currency very 
* While the quantity of paper curreney is propor- 
tioned to the uſes fog at, it muſt be beneficial; and 
thereſore to ſinl ĩt below that ne you 125 pgs? 
| e ml. fs! Kae Fee 


5 TE e 4115 5; ] faſt 


, 4 


1 


. . 
geld in u tortent to Gent Britain, and leaves 
ber of auer ring ow — Wal: 
| ing ſtream. *- 1 r164titfts Dt 

- Thus Haines, we are rb Kibieas# by ner 


and ſtricter reſtraints being laid on our tra, 


from procuring theſe coins as uled to 
and from inſtituting among burſelves on 
of credit in the place of ſuch portion b 
them as are required in bur internal traffic; 
and in this exhauſted cohditibn, 0 af ken. 
guiſhing country is to Arive i6 take v3 up and 
to totter under the additional burthen 6 op 
Stamp a. 1 Gin ION + * 
Ila defence of the Probibiten to \inflige 
Fills of + credit, it may be. fal, 4 that ſome 
few colonies, by i nj judicious em iflions of 


paper currency, did great injury, to indivi. 
duals. It is true: but it is as t true; that 


a Nutz. g 7 


| others f always fupported the credit of ug 


1 4 has & bbs; 


1 I No attempt was ever made in this provinces gud. 


others, ” 
— the joy Buns e 15 1 5 —— 


mY ever made of injuſtice from the ep e 
Currency. 


2 


TAS, hen ſo little money among 


| and the remarkable and immediate in- 


_ 1In{thegear 1723the firſt! bills of —— were emit- 


4% ©. 
bill. — _ 
were: of, vaſt benefit. both tothe, provinces 
af, ta Mer FR. Tenne ener 
theſe emiſſions, are well remembered, and 
Were prodvord by 50 ſame cauſe that dis 
deen of all — 


ſeyeral af iber, that a ſtop was put in a 
manner to buying and ſelling, and even ſhop- 


keepers 1 were obliged to. barter their goods : 
for food... The e effect produced by thefe e- 


miſſio ng. Was ſurprizing—Trade revived; 


10 
AJ 
e of the exports from England 0 Penpbrania 
= diſferent periods. | 
\ Ine 4723 e - {15,992 29 » 
O nf ht os 495592 1X. 
ba 3051-2. 7; 36, 690 73 
-eibni 1 33 75795 34 


ted in Penſylvania to the value of 45000 I. In 17.28, . 
he firftemiffion being then ſunk, 20008]. more 
were 17 It a from the account above, 
that im cars, 23 to 1730, the exports; 
inertaſed L' 0 e In 1738 0 38, great part 


- 17 LB, th 
the! rang bes N ES 


h (1 16, ) ] 
ereaſo e ebene 
vantageous they were'to Great Britain. If 
any ineonuaniences were feared from this 
kind of eurreney. means might have been 
found-to prevent them, without ;uttenly a- 
'boliſhiog it: but no, the appre henſioncaf 
miſchiefs that might have been more i oaſily 
oObriated, has deprived us oforeal -biriefite, 
Perhaps no made could be deyiſ gn 
advantageous to e tic; or to individunle, 


3 5840 um ory zo} 
e e is ow tus wo teh gud x 


mul; Ari 00G 
an . and re- emiſſion, amounting,in,th e 1 
to 800001. In five ꝓears afterwards, it ap 
fling... above, the exports increal; calcd, hs 9 
lin bs Fe nd 
In later times, when larger e ave. 
made, the exports have proportionabiy increased 
1755, 550ool. were emitted; and in 17 ** | 
In 1757, the exports amounted, ha £2 6,6. 
Afterwards our emiſſions were Kill [greater and in 
Hor of the war, the e ro A than, 0g, 
— — eilt re - 
It Wos pretented, that the i inereaſe gf ar Dor 
tations is ſolely * to the . mo, 
but it is thought to be a very great e ip- 
eee. ole is wadoubradly, ft: Pre $4425 
People by Propagation, ang; Fign. 
But ſuch great and ſudden increaſes as, ve:been men- 
tioned in the ſhort, ſpacg of (even;or; f Y& gend fr 
172g to 1 30, and nom 1737 40 1742» c Hot, 
ay great degree, /progeed how the in A 
| gation ;. and, at mat. uy [ think. foreigners. & 35 


-Y 


" 8 oY. " 


* 


T >a »= ©S 


rom. 


2 
0 
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thaw eur tiethed of emitting bil in vin 

province fbr our on ue. They are lent 
out upon good fecurity, chiefly real at che in- 
tereſt of 5 percent. The borrowers are allowed 
long derm for payment, und the ſums bor- 
rowed being ĩded into equal portions; they 
ard obliged to pay one of theſe with the inte- 
reſt of the whole, every year during the term. 


36 ln Ghon us iti foch numbers s they fince hare 
r tems. were brought among us 
for the maintenance of the fleets and armies, it is 
tub; but that our currency was then of great utility is 
evident, becauſe when the greateſt quantity of it was 
palthg,'bills'of change wire lowet than they were 
for a long time before; or have been ſince, © © 
” Nef Be objected, that the complaint of the ſear- 
city of money in America, particularly in this pro- 
'vitite; cannot be well founded, as we have lately had 
ſuch large emiſſions. I am very ſenſible how liable 
etfors ate to errors in queſtions of this nature, and 
fore think my ſelf obliged to ſpeak with diffidenee 
the ſubject. Perhaps the following obſervations . 
ny in fofffe meafure anſwer the objeAion. iſt. About 
one-halſ of the emiſſions is ſunk. 2dly. A very great 
purt of the dills now citculating are paſſing, in the 
Showing provinces. 4 Oar ict and ſilver : 
bt to Great Britain, ſo that but ſmall quantities 
thereof Wt How Current among us; and therefore we 
mut amt entirely rely on our paper for the medium 
of dezeſttie commerce. Laſtliy, It does not' ſeem 
probable, that we ſhould have heard fach great com- 
plaints of the ſcarcity of money, if the extreme re- 
ſtrickioms of our commerce, had not ſo generally pre- 


- 


= £& 7 — td a hd v5 _— 


vented our uſual m ethod $ of acquiring 1 it. { UO176Y 
o o» of 4 « C | This 


. 
This renders payments very eaſys and as aw 


perſon is petmitted to borrow a large ſum. a 
great number are accommodated, The con- 
ſequences of ſueh regulations are obvious. 
Theſe bills repreſent money in the iſame 
manner that money repreſents other thingt. 
As long therefore as the quantity is propor- 
tioned to the uſes, theſe emiſſions have the 
ſame effects, that the gradual introduction 
of additional ſums of money would haut. 
People of very ſmall fortunes are enableuo 
purchaſe and cultivate land, which isl of ſo 


much conſequenee in ſettling new cou¹nĩͥb 


tries, or to carry on ſome buſineſs; that 
without ſuch aſſiſtance they would bein- 


capable of managing: for no private perſon, 
would lend money on ſuch favduruble 
terms. From the borrowers the eufrenty 
paſſes into other hands, encreaſcs eotifiiitip- 
tion, "raiſes the prices of commodlities, 
, quickens circulation, and, after comnititli- 
cating a ' vigour to all kinds of indilftry, re- 
tons in its courſe 1 ints its the poſſeſßon of che 


vogel ©4219 yuh "Borrowers, 


oY 4 


borrowers, to repay them dor that labour 
which it may propetly be ſaid to have pro- 
duced.' 1'They deliver it, according to the 
original contracts, into the treaſuty, where 
the intereſt raiſes a fund, without the impo- 
ſmion of taxes, ſor the public uſe. 
Prudence, they may be compared to ſprings, 
(whole, water an iduſtrious and knowing 
farmer ſpreads in many meandering rivulets 
eitruugh his gardens and mcadows, and af- 
tem it has refreſlied all the vegetable tribes 
ni meets with; and has ſet them a growing, 
leads zit into a reſervoir, where it anſwere 
ſome new purpoſe. Fj I. See ” — 79 ? 
Af it: could-be poſſible to eſtabliſly,a cur» 
ENG. +throughout,. the colonies, on ſome 
foundation of chis kind, perhaps greater 
Hengfts, might be detived from it, than 
would be generally believed without the 
nn hos none on . 

- Wirhroſpe® to. the, reſtritions laid on 


edge e e, it bas been 
: 811 228 071 'c 2 * alledged 


\ 


<4 20 | N 
Hedge 25 cl. Caan ſor ĩhom, i thut e 
iſlands. onght to be encouraged.” They 
ought to be: but ſhould. the iatereſt of one | 


colony be preſerred to that o / another” I © 
Should the welfare of millions be ſaetificel | ” 


to the magpificence ola few 2 E che ev ago 


8 boden: EXC. 


bitant profits of one colony muſt ariſe-from» 0 


the depreſſion of another, thould not. ſuch 
injuſtice be redreſſed?ꝰ $52 L 3 e929 BY +, 17 
There is a vaſt Ae e to be made * 17; 
W 17 
calculating the gains of any Particu 
branch ef buſineſs to the public, and to in, To 


dividuals. Them advantages to the laſt may 
be ſmall, and yet great to the firſt, or the. 


The ſtatutes made to reſtrain tha 


reverſe.” 


IF 


tel the continent in 4. favour of the... . 5 
1 5 1 5 De nile inland i 
* 1 for Nen Yor f in ke; 251 17: 
with the ſugar colonies, affirmed, Oo their wintery? ©" 17: 
being ſevere, obliged them to take off more of the | 
woolen manufactures of this kingdom {for which. they 5 1 


remitted gold and filver ) than all the iſlands (Jamai 
excepted) put — and which 1 believe has 2 
dane 0 


* Beawes 's Lex Mere, Red. 1 Tot 


Ik one province then exceedid all our Weſt Indies; 


| * 1 this n. what 2 ni Ditt 


W 1 * ? 6» # < 
by : of | gp > oc * 4 944 6 5 


ooh 


0 
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< 2h- 1 } 
iflands, cem to tend "rather "towards pros | 


rau , \.bogs160209 29 05 Aggro 95 


eee all the reſt or Ws 


Bb Am Eon! 
- Ae dae. — 1 


ew they were nearly equal ſome _ i 


ago that thoſe to the Northern colohies how 
8 and are prodigiouſly encreaſin ap” . 
to the uſtahds h. inutzd nearly the fa 
From AF. © incluſive, 
dorthin 22 Ve 2 Tadts ind,” 
1742 eg 124 1796, ½% 


334˙31 "471" 3036669 185 
A bester 4 4 3 5 5767857 ; 


726,048 47.5 856,4 . 
2 38934 x 8 8 — 5 7 15 3 


ne by 
Toa £5,486, 268 1 2 "Foul [533037 10 19 


NYSE 16 9113. 0' "Difference 124 930 10 4 
adj 10 ſhü $0 99969 13.186 268 1 og * 


of aum 19 754 to el 3 e 
NV e it dial, 

17K Lb 1 17 ee 3 

175 2b, e 3 8 8 TH 3 

1790 - 1,428 5720 18 10 1 , 

1751 . 152270 2 10 *- 776.408. 

17 S919 L, 


20 — — od 

boca ppc * | T6. £3,767; 841 12 1 

aai&mEl,) ference 3.04, 21 1. 11 4 
2 4 v. g r 0 — 
e 41 3 


. 


Tot. for bas n 41 ies in 
the Bt term F aj Py „486,268 1 


Dino, inthe ſecond tm = 7.4057 4 + , 


3 13.927, 789 3 1 


tf 


"os 


48 13 10 1990 577571 1 5g 
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Ces „ 

noting + partial than 9 
it appears to me no paradox to ſay; that the 
public would be as great a gainer, if eſtates 
there were ſo / moderate, that not a tenth 
part of the Weſt India Fan 


Total N the Weſt India Iflands, | +0 Bng 15 2 
in the firſt tem > |, 486 J 10 


Ditto, in the ſecond term — 3»70 . 41 12 11 


- * , 


n Wen Increaſe only W 304 23 1 


w- 


The difference between the employment afforded 


to the manufacturers of England, js the Northern 
"Colonies and by the Weſt India Iſlands, is Kill greater 
than it may appear to be from the firſt view of the 
Prune account: for a much | quantity 85 

aſt India goods is exported to the laſt than to the 
firſt ; and the Engliſh manufactures conſumed by thein 

enerally derive their value from the richneſs of the 


materials, many of which are braught from foreign 


Countries, but thoſe we conſume, Chieflyderive' their 
value from the work 9 We them. | Mi Vide ne 
to page 5). 3 oc 25 
t Fide note to page 1o. 1 
A great advantag „ich the French. pte 
over the Engliſh in their ſugar colotiies, is their Agra- 
Tian law, whereby monopoliſts are prevented from en- 
al, too much land; ſo that the number of 
1s greatly encteaſed, che land much improved; more 
Commodities raiſed, the planters obliged to a' more 
frugal way of living, and all things rendered cheaper, 
; 'By theſe means Martinico can muſter. 16,00 fighting 
men; but OFT W is near three times as la aye, 
| 1 5 3 | < nis 1154 


„ Bond e 3 
| | now 


„ So mt Es 


the. foreign ſugar- colonies,” until 


_— 
ua an ia the Houſe of Commons, could 
obtain that frequently expenſive honour. 
ois allowed by thoſe well acquainted 
with the iſlands, that they cannot ſupply 
Great Britain, and theſe colonies; with fu-" 
gar and other articles, and that they can' 


by no means conſume the productions of 
chele cclonies; yet in * favour to them we 


are almoſt entirely prevented from man 
"I os 4s. recited in the 6th of Geb. II. * 13, now 
Made perpetual, that the ſugar colonies. couſd not 
carry on their trade on an equal footing with the fo- 
 Teigh lugar colonies, without ſome advantage and re- 
Yet Ven * them by Great Britain,” That advan- 
tage given by Great Britain was to compel the con- 
tinental colonies to take their productions at any price. 
y pleaſèe to aſk. In ſhort, to grant them a mono- 


| poly tor ſugar... This was taking from one indeed to 
givę to another; but goes not to the root of the evil; 


as the next preceding note evidently ſhews. For if 

Great Britain ſhould ſacrifice, her own intereſts, and. 

| thoſe; of her continental colonies ſtill more, if it be 
hafte, 0 the intereſt of theſe iſlanders, hey never 
will, «$ carry on their trade on an N ual footing with 

there is the ſame” 

maderxation in their eſtates, and the ſame fru ality in. 
theirJiving.. By a ery ſingular diſpoſition of affairs, the 
cglonies of an abſolute monarchy are-fettled- on à re- 


publican principle; while thoſe of a kingdom i in ma- 

ny. reſpects reſembling a commonwealth, are eantoned 
out among a few lords, veſted with deſpotic powe 
over mytiads of vaſſals, and ſupported i in the pomp of 
baſhaws by their ſlavery. 


106 theſe 


upon importations from the Freneh and 
Spaniards, without attempting to run them; 


. a very IE bags would be 
ö paid 


* ” — 4 
P w 


* 
ben to any other markets 
. it follows, that we are frequently 


obliged to ſell our camtmodities to them at 
ſo low a ptice as not to pay the firſt coſt 


and freight; while we, being in a manner 
prohibited from getting the Weſt India pro- 


ductions, for which we have occaſion, any 
where elſe but from them, muſt Pay ex 


tavagantly for them. | 0 
Nor is this management del as it 


is preſumed, wich any benefit to the mo- 
ther country, but but with a diſadvantage 


either where the productions of the foreign 


plantations are conſumed among us, or re- 
exported to Europe. Buy the compulſion 
on us to take from our iſlands, the price of 
their produd 
Great Britain. The revenue would be en- 
creaſed: by this reſtriction being taken off, 


as we ſhould willingly: pay a moderate duty 


308 is raifed on the people of 


| (25) 
AM Ir r Fo 2 3 
paid on the + ſugars of our iſtands, which, 
Aoſtend of comitig to us, would then go to 
Great Britain. Beſides, whatever extraor- 
©: dinary: price we pay for the productions of 
gGür own iflands, muſt leſſen our demand 
"Fg" Brkiſh manufactures; fince it is an 
Uh d de on ft nt 1994: e oe 
Tube reſtricton on the trade of the colonies to ſc- 
. reign plantations for melaſſes, is partieulusly grievous 
and impolitic; as the melaſſes brought from thence 
1 was dittilled tor the iffieries,; the Indiin and Guinea 
trades, the profit of which centered in Great Britain, 
x is faid, our veſſels now buy ſpiritaous liquors on the 
-oalt of Guinea trom the Dutch, g. 
IT bis cannot Bt diſputed” by any one who is ac- 
- quainted" with America, © The increaſe of a man's 
wealth there ſhews itſelf in a greater conſumption of 
Britiſß manufactures of all kinds, — This reaſoning 
in favqur of the continental colonies” trade with fo- 
reign plantations, is confirmed by what Sir Joſiah 
Cn mentions of N. England. — He ſays, England 
. Joſes by the unlimited trade of this golony to other fo- 
'\eign'planrations, but gains by her direct trade to Old 
England, from whence, ſhe exports manufactures to 
ten times the value of her imports,” (Cee the note to 
Frege 5.) What was it then that enabled New Eng- 
he to pay ten times the value of her imports to 
England, but the profits of her trade to foreign plan- 
/, &ations? This appears to be a direct authority in 
| Tupport of the arguments hereafter uſed. It \. ems, 
{ therefore, that Great Britain of late, through too 
_ | great eagerneſs to gather r fruits, has ſhaken the 
ies they were full grown. With a little pa- 
2 then of themſelves drop 


$\rience they would ripen, 
into her lap. 0 
5 | D 6 The 


_ undeniable truth, that what we ſhould ſave 
in that way would be chiefly ſpent in this, 
It may alſo be added, that our-commerce 
with the foreign plantations carries to them 


The inhabitants: of our colonies, by carrying on 
a trade with their foreign neighbours, do not only. oc- 
caſion a greater quantity of the goods and mercftan- 
dixes of . rx being ſent from hence to them, and 
a greater quantity of the product of America to be 
. ſent from them hither, which would otherwiſe: be car- 
ried from, ang brought to Europe by foreigners, but an 
increaſe of the ſeamen and navigation in thoſe parts 
which is of great ſtrength and ſecurity, as well as o 
great advantage to our plantations in general. And 
though ſome of our colonies-Aare-nat only for prevent- 
ing the importations of all goods of the ſame ſpecies 
they produce, but ſuffer ; partichlar planters to keep 
great runs of land in their 9 uncultivated, 
with deſign to prevent new ſettlements, whereby the 
imagine the prices of their commodities may * 
fected; yet if it be conſidered, that the markets of 
Great Britain depend on the markets of all Europe in 
general, and that the European markets in general de- 
pend on the proportion between the annual conſump- 
tion and the whole quantity of each ſpecies annually 
produced by all nations; it muſt follow, that whether 
we or forcigners are the producers, carriers, impor- 
ters and exporters. of American produce, yet their 
reſpective prices in each colony {the difference of 
freight, cuſtoms and importations conſidered) will al- 
ways bear proportion the general conſumption of 
the whole quantity of each ſort, produced in all co- 
lonies, and in all parts, allowing only for the "uſual 
contingencies that trade and commerce, / agriculture 
and manofactures are liable to in all countries,” _ 
| _ PosTLETHwaAYT's Univ. Dit, of Trade and 


Commerce. lein 
9 very 


. DO 
very conſiderable quantities of Britiſh was 
—— for their conſumption. Wein 
"If our-importations' from them ſhould be 


re-exported' to Europe, the ptofits would 
center in Great Britain, according to the 
uſual courſe of our trade. The ſtatute 
paſſed in tlie twrenity-fifth” year of Charles 
the ſecond, indeed” mentions this ptactice 
as injurious. It might be ſo, if regarded 
without its attendant circumſtances ; but 

if they are taken into view, and it be con- 


fidered, that if we do not carry theſe 7 
ductions to Eutope, foreigners will, 


miſchief ſeems likely to enſue from ak be- 
_ coming the carriers. $ a e 
The reftriction alſo with regard to our 
Ion is thought particularly ſevere. When- 
ever we can get a better price in Great 
\ Britain than elſewhere, it is unneceſſary ; 


: #henover » we can get 4 better price in other | 
1 111 ad. * See the preceding note. 
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places, it is 4 prejudicial, » Cargnes com 
poſed of this metal, proviſions; and lum- 
ber, have been found to anſwer very well 
at the Portugueſe and ſome other markets; 
and, as the laſt articles ate frequently very: 
low, ; and our foreign trade ĩs reduced ta ſo 
few commodities, the taking away. any one 

of them muſt be hurtful to us. Iadeed, to 
require us to ſend. all our iron to Great 


Aer 1 ” Yo: $30 4592 HW 
1 If Great-Britain really takes off from Sweden iron 


to the value of {200,000, according tothe calculation 
that has been made, yet ſnhe does not loſe all that ſum. 
Not to inſiſt on the merely political advantage of hav-' 
ing a commerce with that proteſtant kingdom, which, 
by being beneficial to her, may more firmly. attach her 
to our intereſt, it may be obſerved, that the. trade of 
Great- Britain to Sweden, it is for iron in the grofs, 
vhich is afterwards worked up, and. large quantities 


of it re · exported; ſo that money may thereby be 


brought into the kingdom, and a ꝑreat number of Hands 
is employed. There is a vaſt difference between this 
ade. and that to France, from whence the importa- 
tions into Great-Britain' are merely for conſumption, 
without affording any employment to ber people, r 
any profit by re- exportation. Beſides, if the colonies 
can get more, by. carrying their iron to foreign po 
than to Sreat- Britain, (and if they cannot, there is 
no occaſion of a law to compel them to) carry iti to 
Great-Britain) they will be more able to make larger 
demands for Britiſh ne ſo that (Great I 
tain will gain the profits of our iron, to make p 
loſs by 2 ſhe takes from Sweden. "VIA 


Britain, 


— 
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(29) 
moſt judicious: merchants, ; to require an 
impoſſibility : for as this article is ſo heavy, 


and ſuch ſmall quantities can be ſent in one 


veſſel, they aſſert, chat we cannot find 


freight directly home for one half of it. 


Beſides the cireumſtances already men- 
tioned to prove the injurious conſequences 
of the late reſtrictions, there is another, 


which has great force in perſuading me, 


wat our trade ought by all means to be 
mote encouraged and extended at this time 


than was formerly neceſſary. Our ſeitle- 
ments chen comprehended only a narroW 


ſtrip along the ſhore of the ocean; they 
were leſs populous; and thieit diſtance | 


from the ſea ports being ſmall, they were 
| ſupplied with every thing they wanted from 
thence, without any length of inlahd car- 


5 nage. But now we have penetrated bound- 


befs Horells, have. paſſed over immenſe 


mountains, and are daily puſhing further 
and further mto the wilderneſs, the inha- 


— isn 4 WF ie F 


({ 38: ) | 
bitants of theſt remate regions muſt of g64 
ceſſuy hold very little iotereourſa with thoſs 
which are mrur the ca unleſs a very ex- 
tenſire cammerce- ſhall enable theſe tg 
ſupply them with ſuth quantities of 4 ſo⸗ 
reign commadities as they want, and at 
ſuch prices as they can afford to pay. 
Every reſtrition on gur trade ſeems to he 4 

| xeftrition: on this intercourſe,. and muſt 
gradually. cut eff the connection f the in- 
Acrior parts:with ak hi mat ata 

ther country. n 
But it is undecedax to EN to 
-proyes by reaſoning. on theſe things, that 
we hall ſuffer, for we alteadꝝ ſuffer. Trade 
3s degaying, and all credit is expiring. 
I Money is became ſo extremely fearce, 
ae A apron, the L d ofa 
not be Hritiſſi but 5 ianz yet it muſt be bene 
bee Lerner, to promote this trade by aft 
F i countiy nearer the ſen oh eich 


by fop them with the productions | of the Weſt- 
Adler Pipe e will c inly. conſume grearer quantities 


u 
e i Hd e Virg ginia, cb Meri, inſtedd 6f 
— calling the annual Hevies, 23. obliged, ta the 
Nba into the treaſury, of effects which hes ha 
talen in execution, but could not ſell, as there were 
= bidders for — __ 


„ 

Hit teputable freeholders find ts impoſſible 
to pay debts which are triffing in compa- 
rilon to their eſtates.” If ereditors ſuè and 

take out executions, the" Lands afid perſd. 
nal eſtate, as tlie ſale müſt be for teady- 
money, ate ſold for 'a ſmall patt of what 
| they were worth when the debts were con- 
tracted, The dehtdiy' are ruintd. The 
creditors get but part of their debts, and 
that ruins Len, Thus the conſumefts 
break the ſhop Keepers; they break the 
merchants ; and the'ſhotk muſt be felt as 
far as London. Fortunate, indeed, is the 
man who can get ſatisfaction in money for 
any part of his debt in ſome counties; for 
in many inſtances, after lands and goods 
have been repeatedly advertiſed in the pub- 
lie: gazettes, and Expoſed to ale; not a  buy- 


er appears. 
By theſe means Molttudey ure Uday 5 


auined, * the eflates of others are melt- 
away in the ſame manner, It muſt ſtrike 
any one hs Brent pan W to 
SNN en <8 hear 


Rs * _ 
| hear of Ang of debtors. diſcharged 
every court by our inſolyent.aQ&.' Though 


our courts ars held every quarter, yet gt the 


aſt term for the county of Philadelphia 
alone, no leſs, than thirty-five perſons ap- 
.plied for the benefit, of hat act. Ib. i be 
conſidered, that this law extends only to 
thoſe who do not owe any ſingle deht above 
+1501. that many are daily releaſed by the 
lenity of their creditors, and that many 
more remove, without their knowledge, it 
will not be difficult to form a judgment of 
the en to rt the People are re- 
| -Gnced. - 0% 
Tf theſs: effects are . . 
nat can we expect when the ſame cauſes 
ſhall have operated longer? What can we 
expect, when the exhauſted colonies, ſhall 
feel the Stamp AF drawing off, as it were, 
the laſt drops of their blood? From vience 
is the filyer to come, with which the tax: 
4 impoſed by this act, and the duties imppſed 
of rie * are to be paid? Or go 
1 N. * ee wha will 
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COOLS : + : 
„ill bur merchants and the wer ranks of 
erb, on whom the force of theſe regu- 
tions will fall firſt, and with the greateſt 
"Yigtenct; bear this additional load? 
Tlheſe laft are to be confidered in a very 
different light from thoſe of the ſame claſſrs 
uin Great Btitaih: There the nature of their 
''Unployments, and the plenty of money 

give them very little occaſion to make con- 
tracts in writing; but lere they are conti - 
nually making them, and are obliged to do 
W. The Stamp Ad, therefore, will be 
ſeverely felt by dbeſe, in whoſe welfare the 
proſperity of a ſtate is always ſo much inte- 

. reſted; and transfers of property, that ought, 
in new countries particularly, to be made 
s eaſy as poſſible, will be much diſcouraged. | 
From the neteſſny they are under of making 


©519\Sfnthe preſent ſcarcity of money, the ſellers of lands» 
5 &c; &c. always inſiſt on having part of the 
purchaſe- money in hand.— The buyers, unleſs the 
Happen to be rich men, find it impoſſible 0 
with this term, upleſs they borrow money, which can- 
e no be done but in very ſmall parcels from diffe- 


h 


ach of theſe muſt have a bond; and 
bonds muſt pay a ſtamp- duty of one ſhil- 
''; ding ſlerling, if the ſum be above ten pounds and un- 
der twenty and if above twenty pounds and under 
forty, one ſhilkng and ſix-pence ſterling --befides a 
heavy duty on the original — | 


con- 


8 * 
contracts to be executedafterwards, the lower 


ranks of people here are nga 
s in! law ſuits ; and as the le, is already a ' very 


heavy tax on the ſubject in all parts of the 


Britiſh dominions, this act will render inde S 
ftryQive here; * forthe W the follies 


+ + & £ 


| them to "coats from harrafing 0 one anothe F 
” 2M that way. PEE IVE Nees 

Neither are the. merchants here by. any 
means able to bear taxes, as they do at home. 
A? very great number of them there put 
fuch ſtocks into trade, as would be thought 
| large fortunes among us; and our merchaiits 


would think themſelves very happy to leave | 


off. buſineſs with. ſuch eſtates as the others 


begin with, I ſpeak of the merchants g 


general; for we have on the continent in 
; dividuals who are rich, but their numer 
zs too incovfiderable to deſerve any notice 
on this occaſion. | Beſides, the intereft 4 
money being wer at home than it is" ket 
thoſe” who trade on borrowed ſtocks, cah 88 


182 12. bare 
it to much greater advantage t re - than we 


ol 5 ladecd. among us p 1 5 alot i a 
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poſſible to get hs trade upon at any 
rate, .. How unequal, under the preſent dif- 
adyantages, A merchant's commerce will be 
2 the payment of all the taxes impoſe by | 
the Stamp Act on bis polices, fees with 
clerks, charter. parties, proteſts, his other 


2 ll 
n arial adds, his letters, and even his ad- 


LID. 34 4 þ 
vertifements, experience, 1 am RY 


in appily prove. 
Thus, I apprehend, that this a& will be 


berech heavy « on thoſe who' are leaſt able 
to bear it; and if our merchants and people 
Of lite ubftance lan guiſh under! it, all others 
wort) be affected. Our mode of taxation 
hath always been by making as exact an 
eſtiwate as could be formed of each man's 
eſtate ; by which. means, our taxes have 
been proportioned to the abilities of thoſe 
who were to pay them. Few perſons are 
eraployed's in the collection of them; their 
allowance i is very moderate; and therefore 


che expence i is ſmall.' No exceſſive penal. 


15 no tribes of informers, no dread ful | 


a . 


ee courts are neceſſary. | This 
and 18002 91 N 


Timpgine is, the mote. $f kae, W 
TR. 


| (36 ) | 

in yo g colonies ill be found to be leaf} 
oppreſſive and deſtructive; and certainly 
he moſt equal: but by che Stamp AH, the $ 
wealthy who have money to let out at inte · 
reſt, or to make purchaſes, and undoubtedly 
_ _onght to pay the moſt towards the public 
charges, will eſcape theſe taxes, while:the 
whole weight of them will fall on the ne⸗ 


ceſſitous and induſtrious, who moſt of all 


require relief and encouragement. 
But it may be ſald, * That the merchants 
will not be affected by theſe taxes, becauſe 
| they will raiſe the prices of their goods in 
proportion, and chat at N 94 5 all YT 
an, 25 e 
This rule ſcems more mum to Me 
>pulous and rich countries, where the mu 
nufacturers and landholders through neceſſi⸗ 


ty or the foree of faſhions, have preſſing des 


mands upon the merchants, than to ſachs 
country as this, where a great majority! of 
the people live on their lands in a very 


tt a rich man buys land, it is generally from the 
* diftreſſed, and therefore the ſellers ſituation. will o 
bod to pay for the deed, hen the other inſiſts on 
nd when à man borrows money, ev K 
pays | for the 3 1 r * 
FED 4 plain 
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plain way. For by practiſing hic fu - 
gality and induſtry, ue may render guaſelves 
moce independent of the merchants, than 
the circumſtances of more populous and 
wealthy ſtates will permit the other claſſes 
of ccheir people. to be. The high prices 
therefore v hich our merchants impoſe upon 
. them, 
Sd 'palifequently they wovlh ze affeſed 
by the taxes, which. oblige them to raiſe 
the prices in this anger. {SF e 
However, granting that, all taxes muſt 
ariſe, from lands, it follows, that where the 
profits. of the lands are ſmall, they can 
bear but ſmall, taxes. T he more labour 
is beſtoxed on them, the greater the | 
profits uli be, and the taxes may be. In 
ad populous countries there is an 7 
munity of beſtowing this labour, and the 
manner of. doing it is. well underſtood, 
Thus in England, the profits of land are 
ſa great. as to ſuppott à very large number 
ol mobility and gente in ſpendor, and to 
AU bans of railing taxes to an amazing 
#tyouny, | From! aro the workers of the-land 


emen ALE 2 vs :97t- 2 
a unrewarded 


- A 
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. died; 1 for the farmers bare ſuch 


long leaſes, and other encouragements, that 


they thrive and live comfortably, and many 


of them are vety wealthy. ov 10 ns 
- How different i is the caſe in America? 


Se batten heinz fottered thin thrcügh 


che country, and labouters being ehh Riſks; 


14 181 


they think themſelves fortunate if they can 


clear their land, fence it, and any how. + 


their grain into the ground in ſeaſon; Mi: 
nuring * or improving | ſoils is not 2 . 9 


T 


except i in ſome ſmall cloſes near cities but 


* every one muſt be content with What Hie 
land will yield of itſelf, With this it mut 


be wonfidered, that at leaſt four fiſths of the- 


| people f in America live upon farms, enher, 


of their own or rented, and ſpend klheſt It, 
imall profits in maintaining their families; 
and it frequently happens from the length. to 
and ſeverity our winters,” "that" the whole; 


pr of a man's farm is not . 0 


Me ; . 2 . 


12 
1 ö E maintains 


mY GEE? n bur land 
* ſufficiently cultivated, even where they 13 . a 


2 of great improvement. Hence Jar 


my to maintain a ſm number of 
why Vir 1a land ns (ann in Scotland) are a cho : 
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39, ) 3 ate 
maintain His wh baden WA 6 hy 


We ate informed; that an opinion bas 


been induſtribuſly propagated in Great Bri- 4 
tain, that the colonies are wallowing * 95 


ted, beſides the obvious cauſes ariſing from the pot 


unſkilfulneſs of many of our farmers, the thor 
of eit face other things which wal Ae upon 


lexttreflection, it is not a little owing to a want of 
he ination ſor * 0 &c.“ 


- 15 Differtation on the numbers ofnmk 80. . 


Small as the value of our land is, it is ti} daily de- 


cibüling by the number of markets for their produce 
being ſeſſened; which muſt in time give the people an 
inclination to "7 what they can make by po | 


nd * X. - 


tufes 
"The riches of a beende are always i in proportion to. 
the number of hands employed in works of ſkil} and 
labour. Where theſe are ſew there can be. but little 
wen; and where there is little wealth, but very ſmall 
n be dorn. CET. 316 DUO OMIA 

+ * 111 is certain, that from = ve time dir Wal- 

ter Raleigh, the father of our Eng = colonies, and 

his afſuciates, firſt projected theſe eſtabliſhments, there 
hrs been perſons who have found an intereſt, in miſ- 
epreſenting, or or leſſening the value of them»--The at- 
tele were called chimerical and dangerous. Aſter- 
wards; many malignant ſuggeſtions were e about 
ſacrificing fo fray Engliſhmen. to the obſtinate deſire -- 
ene . nies K re which then produce 
little advanta e. But as theſe difficulties were gra- 
va Won 28 thoſe complaints vaniſhed. No 
og en were; theſe lamentations over, but others-arofe 
n their ſtead z when it could be no longer ſaid, that 


_ thElebforiies' were uſeleſs, it was alledged that they 


were not uſeful enough to their mother country; that, 
while we were oo with taxes, they were abſolutely, 
free; mat th anters lived like Princes, while the - 
inhabitants of A Baches laboured hard for'a tolerable. . 
ſud Fr ng This produced cuſtoms and impoſuions, 
which, if grievous to the plantations, muſt turn to 
our difadvantage, as well as theirs, and — þ 
become detrimental to both.“ 
Nr 1 bf Trade ae Com: 
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wealth and luxury, het is labouring 
under an enormous! load of debt. Never 
vas there a greater miſtake. This opinion 
hav atiſen from ſlight obſervations made in 


our cities during the late war, When lafge 


- Fund of money were ſpent here in ſupport 
of fleets and armies. Our productions were 


then in great demand, and trade flouriſhed. 


Having a number of ftrangers athotig us, 
the people, naturally not ohgenerous dr in- 


hoſpitable, indulged themſelves in ny 


uncommon expences. But the cauſe of this 


gaiety has ceaſed, and all the effoct temain- 
ing is, that we ate to be treated, as n fich 


people, when we are reall y,poor: . (Tully 
mentions a man Who loſt an honoutaßle 


office, by the homely entertsinmnegt he 


gave the people of Rome, When he, gquld 
have afforded a better; but we heye; loſt 


_ yaltly. more by the imprudent exceſſ of 
kindnefs, with which we have treated the 
people of Great Britain who haye cue 
among us, at an expence rs 
our fortune. 4: 
2824 of this d to 4 wn the "te 
f of dnl rc ane: cas _> — — 
laid in Great -Britain en tobacco, that the inhabitants 
* b and Virginia were diſcouraged from raiſ- 
I Then the mother country felt het error, and 


ab. princes were ſound to be very apa > po The 


_ unhappy ſpirit is now producing the 

here wants but a very little more weight upon Mary. 
land and Virginia, to prevent their raiſing tobacco, 
und to make them and all their faſter colonies ſink un- 
der their multiplied burthens. 
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-  To-all dhe. diſadvantages that have been 
mentioned, it muſt be added, that our markets 
ate much more precarious than thoſe at home. 
It is computed, that one half of the people 
there live in cities, and conſequently. there 
muſt be a perpetual domeſtic demand for the 
productions of the earth; and foreign mar- 
kt ate not far diſtant for the overplus. 
Hexe the quantity ſold for conſumption a- 
mong us. is ſmall, and moſt of the reign 
. Paſkets are N remote. Ws 
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nünpbrek teiſobs ame me 2.46 think; that 
tlie coloties, unleſs ſome fortunate events, 
nut to be expected, ſhould happen, cannot 
bear the reſttictions and taxations laid upon 
them dy their mother country, without ſuf- 


| Kring very ſeverely. What then can we do ? 


Whith' way ſhell we turn ourſelves? - How 
my we thitigate the miſeries of our coun- 
try? Grrat- Britain gives us an example to 
guide us. Sur TEACHEE US TO MAKE A 
'disXinerton BETWEEN HER INTERESTS 
AND OUR, OWN. Teaches ! She requires 
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. have our Nane of theſe two ae 
to continue our preſent limited and diſ- 
eee commerce or to promote 
manufactures among ourſelves, with' a habit 
of cconomy, and thereby remove tlie neceſ- 


, ſity we are now under of being ſupplied 
; |  Great- Britain. OOH © LES 


: { ++. 14 . *” 


Ir is not difficult, to determine, which 6f 
theſe: things is moſt eligible. , Could the, laſt 
of them be only ſo far executed, as to bring 
our demand for Britiſb manufactures below 
the profits of our foreign trade, and the 

amount of our commodities immediately te- 

mitted home, theſe colonies might revive 
and flouriſh, States and families are enrich- 
ed by the ſame means; that is, by being | ſo 
induſtrious and frugal, as to ſpend leſs chan 


| ann "my raiſe'c can Pay for. 7 7 
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; We Yah? FPS, in this province, 
. wh if imitated by others, muſt unavoidably 
r the moſt Ae effects for us: I mean 
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the examples of the induſtrious, frugal; . 0 
neſt Germans. Their lands are as well cul- 
tivated as they can be in this new country, 5 
and they have the good ſenſe, to require ver 
little proviſions and cloaths more than they 

can. get from their own farms, and make 

mit, their c own hands. If we only conſider 

moment, the conſequences of ſuch a 

conduct, ſhould it be general, we muſt be 
convinced it muſt produce commerce, fince 

all ſuperfluities would be exported; and the 

Owners having few demands in return, bat 
| —— of courſe Ry PR TY 
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b > we ſhall 68 cbepehäd. T dppres 
bad. zenerally to imitate theſe examples. 
The late regulations, and our conſtant re- 
mittances to Great- Britain, have extremely 
leſſened the quantity of money among us, 

and het theſe remittances are not ſufficient 
to pay for thoſe things we want from home. 
Neceffity will teach us two ways to relleve 
ourſelves.” The one is, to keep the Britiſb 
| manufuctures we purchaſe longer in uſe or 
wear than wWe have been accſtomed to do. 
| The other is, to ſupply their place by manu- 
rat of our on. I dont ſuppoſe our 
inge F 2 difficulties 
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difficulties will ##niediately produce. expert 


Artiſts among us; but as the inhabitants here 


plain ruſtic way, they will be able to ſupply 


themſelves with many articles. Some au- 
thor, and I think Key/er, ſays, that in Sit- 
zerland, every family has all the trades in it 


khat are neceffary for its uſe. Their work 


poſe; and their eonrſe coaths and ſimple 


is not, it may be preſumed; at all in the taſte 


of Londem or Paris, but it ſerves their pur- 


furziture enable them to live ini plenty, and 
to defend their liberty! Something of this 
1" ind will be. nay; already is, \pradtiſed by 


45 
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us. It is ſurpriſing to ſee the linen and cloth 
that have been lately made among us. Ma- 
ny gentlemen in this city, dreſs. now in. ſuits 


produced, manufactured, and made up in 


this province. The cloth is not equal in 


fineneſs to the beſt broad- cloth, but it is 
warm, ſtrong, and not very homely; and 
when the Britiſd workmen underſtand that 
they may meet with better eneouragement 


of cloth among us from theſe we now make, 
loſtances are not wanting to juſtify the moſt 


ſanguine 


, han - 
| ſanguine anpectatians on this head: Spain 
pled, formerly. to be1catirely. applied, Wich 
cloths from #ng/ard à but in the-reigns.gnly, 
of their two laſt kings, ,Ph;/z the Vth, ang 
Ferdinand the VIth, their manufactures have 
been improved to ſuch a degree, even, by 
hat proud, and ,indolent.. people, that this 
commerce has entirely ceaſed. in molt. parts 
of al chat kingdom. The ſame thing has bap- 
pened in France, notwithſtanding — 
ſtructive wats in which ſhe; has been con- 
— Switzerland ſome time 
go ſpent large ſums of money in foreign 
commodiities; but no they make excellent 
cloths, and good:filks, though the ſcheme at 
firſt labored under very great difficultics, 
That country uſed alſo to he ſupplied by 
1 with wine; but the Duke laying a dug 
upon it, the Switzers remonſtrated, but 
in vain. At laſt ſome of the principal men 
promoted the Wltivation of yines, though 
their predeceſſors had never W any. 
The reſult exceeded their hopes, t The 
demand for the Saucyard wine daily decreaſ- 
$a and WH af. N pere 9 epppanee 
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| ariſing Kann big ';mpolitic; duty, the certain 
| revenue was irreriveably ht," and the induſ-,, 
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e BEFORE the ent ved he theſe. colo- 
nies,“ ſays Poſelethwayt, c our manufactures 
were few, and thoſe but indifferent“ In 
thoſe days ve had not only our naval ſtores, 
but our ſhips from our neighbours. Germany 
furniſhed us with all things made of metal, 
even to nails. Wine, paper, linens, and a 

thouſand other things, came from France. 
Portugal ſupplied us with ſugar; all the pro- 
ducts of America were poured into us from 
Spain; and the Venetians and Genoeſe retailed 
to us the commodities of wh r ene os 


8 | I . 


Tur aſtoniſhing altert is in all theſe 
a are too well known to en enu- 
meration, GK, SPY JHOM! 
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Tursx inſtinees, and maby others his 
might | be mentioned, may convince us, that 
nothing is too difficult for men to effect, 

5 * are filled with a generous love 
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of their country 3 and they May convinec 
the world'sf theidatigets'that attend provok- 
ing innovations in commerce. A branch of 


trade once loſt, is loſt for eher. In ſhort, ſo 
ſtrong a ſpirit is ; raiſed in theſe colonies. by 


late meaſures, and ſach ſucceſsful efforts are 


already made among us, that it cannot be 
doubted,” that before the end of this eentu- 
ry. the modern regulations will teach Ame- 
rica, that ſhe has reſources within herſelf, 
of which ſhe never otherwiſe would have 
thought. Individuals, perhaps, may find 
their benefit in oppoſing her uſe of theſe re- 


ſources; but L hope very. very few, will win 


to receive benefits by ſuch means. The man 
who would promote his on intereſts by in- 
juring his r! is aer of the. bleſ- 
eB re 0.100; f MRA 
eln a LF 98 
* has kiltierts teen 4 * * o- 
ple of Great Britain, and I hope it will ſill 
be thought, that ſufficient advantages are de- 
rived by her from the colonies, without lay- 
4 taxes upon them. To repreſent them as 
*« expenſive appendage of the Britiſh em- 


— that can no other way repay the trou- - 


ble and treaſure they coſt her, is certainly 
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oneetehepreatetsofths}; wid to peu mich. 
tene id remain chi- notion; would he un 
 Incooffaty, Every advantage avoruingito"the- 
Tealonies by their connectiom with the mother 
eee eee ee be Ane 
benefits derived to her from them, and by 
tiis feſtrictions of "their commerce. Thieſe 
benefits have been allowed by the beſt writers 
to be immenſe; and * conſiſt in the various 
employment, and the ſupport they afford her 
people. I the colonies! enable ber to pity 
tates is it not as uſcfub to her, as if bey f 
Paid them ? Or, indeed, may not tho colonies 

Viich the ſtricteſt propriety be ſaid to pay a 
great part of thoſe taxes, when they conſume 
* the Britiſb manufactures loaded with the ad- 
vinced' prices occaſioned by ſuch taxes ? Or, 
further, as the colonies are compelled to take 


thoſe manufactures thus + loaded. when they. 
"M7 ts, 43; 4 bi thats a dir 11160 3 


lords? * 


* Chiefly; even the eee ler with 770 tot 
&, being icon gde bla. bet compared with che . 
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, (man x bo- * * 77 49.) +, n Www 
tight} furniſh theinſelves'rſo: much choaper 
from other countries, may not the differente 
between theſt prices be called an enormous tum 
paid by them to Gan Britain? May they 
not alſo be ſaid to pay an enormous ta to her, 
by being compelled to carry their moſt va- 
luable productions to her alone, and to receive 
what ſhe pleaſes to give for them, when they 
might ſell them at other markets to much 
greater advantage? Laſtly, may they not be 
ſaid to pay a heavy tax to her, in being pro- 


hibited from carrying on ſuch manuſactures 


* PosrrET NY] Avr's Griat Britains true ſyſtemi. 


a hevier tax to Greet Btilain, than it they were 
= umed at e. For in 18555 bringing them here, 
vat Humbet 8 Ferchants, factors, brokers and ſeamen 


2 Every one of Which muſt have ſach'4 profit, 
enable bim to ſupport himſelf and his family, if 
he has any, in — dear by. rea- 
ſon of the high taxes. _ IG ALI 
So far was the patliament! mw rom think] KY i the laſt war, 
that Any further taxes would be Faid « on the colonies, ſo | 
convinced indeed were they, that we had exceeded our a- 
zilities i in the ſupplies we gave to the er crown, that ſeveral 
ums of money were granted to us, a8 indemnifications._ 
ſe the too heavy expences in which we had inyolyed ours. 
ſelss. 


he Toms thus given, paid part of our debts, but we 
are Il labouring under the remainder. | 
(3 | | 28 
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pr they 1 gt pe Li themſelves in 

with advantage, and, thus being obliged to 
roeſort to her for thoſe things with which they 
7 might ſupply themſelves? If theſe things are 
ttue, and can they be denied ili may not the 
mother country more juſtly he, called expoy- 

| Joe \rd her colonies, than they can be called 
eee ben, M. 1 Stbeſq 3% 240 g9 
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down * Po 32 ragt erg THO 

„ adWanaT ur- Banne give for ſuch expen- 
ne dominions? Would ſhe refuſe the empire 
f North Ameritu, unleſs the inhabitants 
would: ſubmit to any taxes ſhe ſhould pleaſe 
to ſimmpoſe? Or would ſhe not rathe 


r afford 
tbem her utmoſt . protection, if ever they 
Mould be wretehed enough to require it, for 
ons half of the emotattients Great, Britain 4e. 
Ceives from them? In hort, the, amazing 
increaſe. of the wealth; and Arengch af. this 
kiogdom, ſince che reign of queen Eligabeiſ, 
in whoſe time the colonies began to be ty 
tiled” appears to de a ſufficient prof of their 
itnportance :- And therefore I think. it Way 


jnſthpibe; ſaid, hat r HE,FOUNDA:T,IONS,QF 
TEP WER AvD GLORY OF ARSE BRT 
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ther country from her colonies are ſo * impor 


fant and evident, it is amazing, that any per- 
ſons ſhould venture to aſſert, that ſhe pour- 
ed out her wealth and blood in the late war, 
only for their defence and bengſit; and that ſhe 
cannot be recompenced for this RY 1 
my but by 9 2 65 them. 
N ngpe, 4 tht tr ot 5 | 4979 hy ; Nm 


ra any man, hs Aber not chuſe to ſpend 
much time in conſidering this ſubject, would 


only read the ſpeeches from the throne dur- 
ing that period, with the addreſſes in anſwer 
to them; he will ſoon be convinced for whoſe 
benefit Great" Britain thought ſhe was exerts 
ing herſelf. For my part, I ſhould not now 
he ſurprized, if thoſe who maintain the fa- 
bove-mentioned- aſſertions, ſhould contend, 
that Great Britain ought to tax Perlugal. For 
Was not that kingdom defended by the 
troops and treaſure of Great Britain? And 
zow can-ſhe be otherwiſe recompenſed for 


VENDING * the protection of | 
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thence was beheficial to Great Britain infi- 
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080 For" Pult beg leave to dient from 


theſe gentlemen, that if the colonies, by an 
increaſe of iuſduſtry and frugality, ſhould he- 
cone Able to bear this taxation, it Will, I. in 


my a ptthenſion, notwithſtanding be inju- 


riot to Great Britain. If the ſum be tril ing, 
it cannot be worth the diſcontent and unhap» 
pineſs the taking it will produce among 


many faithful ſubjects of his Majeſty. if. it 


be. conſiderable, it muſt alſo be portlul in 
another reſpect. Nin UC IG 10 705 
Zehen Thi 
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It muſt be ares: that it is not merely 
the bringing money into a nation that makes 
it wealthy, but the bringing money into it 
by the general induſtry of its inhabitants. A 
country may perpetually receive vaſt ſans, 

and yet be perpetually poor. It mut Alle 
be granted, that almoſt are mene 40 


quired by the colonies in their other branches 
of trade, is ſpent by them in Great Britain; 
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and finds employment for her eekte Wheat 
ever. then leſſens the ſum-ſo ſpent; muſt lef: 
ſem that employments! This 1 think wil be 
one conſequence of the 8TAMr Ae 
For our demand will be as much leſs for 
Britiſh manufactures, as,the amouag.cof. the 
{ms re by ch cs. se much eee 
ritiſh mere ants, artiſts, ſeamen and ſhips 
will be employed by us, and ſo, much the 
more diſtreſſed at. ficſt, and afterwards, ſo 
much. the wote frugal, ® ingenious, Jabgrin. 
. e c alpnity. her 
ol aon bon II 11 mes ee nig 
1 10 Vfretst/ in to Hou 117 t Nan 
4s, evident, from the, concurrent teſti - 
mony of her own moſt noted authors on this 
ſubject, that Great-Britain is ſure of having 
our money at + laſt; and it appears no dif- 
cult thatter to determine, whether i it is bet»; 


ter to take! it in taxes or nnd uppoſ the 


ti MO oOf aon tf 


reef Br will not only loſe in much FL the Y 


apa! amount of the taxes, hut the people of HmeHith 
eſtabliſhing manufactures, thro! diſcontent, will in aim 
entirely withdraw their intercourſe with her- teren 
forecher loſs of the whole American trade, Tb Wa d 
attributed to this ihauſpicious beginning, 


MRI notes to page 4, 
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STA hex 4. enforced by uncommon pe. 


nalties and un jeard of jutifdictions, ſhouh 
pick. up every piece of gold and filver that 
mall wander into the plantations, what 
would” Great-Britain gain by this meaſure ? 
| Ot rather what would ſhe not loſe, by at- 
tempting to advance her revenue by wenn 
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Bur ir ite late reſtrictions ſhall not prove 
profitable, perhaps they may by ſome be call 
ed prudent for another reaſon. We are in- 
formed, that many perſons at home affect to 
ſpeak of the coloni/ts, as of a people deſign- 
ing and endeavouring to tender themſelves 


independent, and therefore it may be ſaid 


to be proper as much as poſſible to depreſs" 
| them. This method for ſecuring obedience, 
has, been tried by many powerful nations, 
and ſeems to be the conſtant policy of com- 
monwealths: But the attempt in almoſt e- 
very inſtance from Athens down to Genca, 
has been unſucceſsful. Many ſtates / aud 
kingdoms have loſt their dominions by ſe 
verity and unjuſt jealouſy. I remember none 


that have been loſt hy kindneſs and a gene- 
tons confidence. Evils arg frequently preci- 
| pied 
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em. In ſhort, we. never can be made an 
independent people, except it it be 0 *\Great- 
LOGIN) n * Britain 
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e are afraid chat one ö 20 orher the colo- 

nies Will revolt, and ſet up for themſelves; as ſome ſeem 
to apprehend, let us not drive them to marital? 
themſelyes independent of us 3 as they will do, the mo- 
ment they perceive that hey can be ſupplied with. all things 
from within themſelves, and donot need, our aſliſtance. If 
we, would keep them Rill dependent upon their mother 
country, and in ſome reſpects. ſub/ervient to, their views 
127 Meſure *I. make it their 1NTEREST, always to 
Tuck on trade. 

2 4 ed la? whia they have Engliſh blood in theis 
| velns, and have relations in England, and WHILE THEY 
CAN GET BY TRADING WITH Us, the Hronger and great- 
erithey, grow, the more this crown, and kingdom. will get 


by, them ,; and nothing but ſuch an arbitrary power as. 
ſhall make them defperate can bring them to rebel.” . 


9 Davzxaur on the plantation trade. 
ce, Tue Northern colonies are not upon the ſame foot- 
i Ek of the South; and having a worſe, foil to 
imprgves [they mult ind the recompence ſame other way,, 
which only can be in property and dominion: Upon 
w wich ſcore, any innovations in the form of government. 

theſes. thould be cautiouſly examined, for fear of enter 
ing upon meaſures, by which the induſtry of the inhabi- 
tangs; be quite, diſcouraged. 'Tis, ALWAYS UNFORTU=, 
NATE | for 2 people, e either by CONSENT or upon cou ut. 
ion, to depart from. their PRIMITIVE INSTITUTIONS, 
| and 
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Britain herſelf; und W way for Her 
3 0 ft f ts to make us frogal,” ingenious,'® 
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d thoſe FUNDAMENTALS, by hich they were Mer 
| 3 


UNITED ee e B64 eee ee, wif 
Te Silt ee e een Lan. 
bhp The maſt efectort way of "uniting the (hails, is 
to make their common intereſt to oppoſe the deſigns 
und attempts of Great Brita, W 
„All wiſe ſtutes will well conſider how to pteſerve 
tHe advantages ariſing from'colonies, and avoid the evils. 
And I concelve that there can be but Two ways in nas: 
ture to hinder them from throwing off their dependence; 
ene, to keep it out of their power, and the other, 2 of 
their will. The 5 muſt be by orte] and the latthr 
15 Mug thim well, and keeping them employed in 14 
üctions, and making ſuch manufactures, a8 Will 
ber themſelves and families comfortably, and procure 
them wealth too, and at n not Prejudice their mother 
country. e e e r LTwOy 
* Fete can never be uſed effectually to anſwer the end, 
_ without deflroying the colonies themſtlves. Liberty and en- 
couragement are neceſfary to carry people thither, und 
to keep them together when they are there: and violence 
will hinder both. Any body of troops conſiderable e. 
nöugh to awe them, and keep them in fubjection under 
the di reQion too bf 4 needy governor, often ſent thither” 
to make his förtune, and at ſuch a diſta nce from any ”_= 
plication for redreſs, will ſoon put an'end to all plant! 
ing, and leave the country to the ſoldiers alone, and if 
ir*did not, would cat up all the profit of the colony. For 
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it muſt be when the preſent generatlon an 
the preſent ſet of ſentiments : are extinet. 
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this * * arbitrary countries have not been 2 
ſucceſsful in planting colonies with free ones; and what 
they have done in that kind, has either been by force at 

a vaſt expence, or by Aae from the nature of their 5 - 

vernment, and giving ſuch privileges to planters as were de. 
. med to their other ſubjefts, And I dare ſay, that a few 

prudent laws, and a little prudent conduct, would ſoan 
give us far the greateſt ſharg of the riches of all Americas, 
perhaps drive many of othes nations out of it, or into 
our colonies for-ſhelter. 

There are ſ% many: exigenties in al kates, ' ſo many i 
reign wars, and domeſtic; diſturbances, that . theſe colonies 
CAN NEVER WANT OPPORTUNITIES, if they watch for 
them, to do what they ſhall find their intergſi to LE and | 
therefore we, ought to take all the precautions in our 


power, that-it ſhall never be their intereſt to act againſt | 


that of theix native country; an evil which gan ng o- 
thexwiſe be averted, than by keeping them filly employed 
in ſuch trades as will encreaſe their own, as well as our 
wealth ; for it is-much to be feared, if we do'ngt find em- 
ployment for them, they may find it for us, The intereſt 
of the mother country, is always to keep them depen- 
dent, and ſo employed; and it requires all ber addreſs 
to do it; and it is certainly more eafily and 2 


NO and inſen 100% methods, than 1 power alone. 
4 : Car. letters. © A 
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Late meaſures. haye indeed excited an uni- 


| verſal and unexampled grief and indignation 
throughout the colonies. What man, who 


wiſhes the welfare of Anerica, can view 


without pity, without paſſion, her reſtricted 
and almoſt ſtagnated trade, with its nume- 
rous train of evils taxes torn from her 
without her conſent. — Her legiſlative af 
ſemblies, the principal pillars of her liberty, 
cruſhed into inſignificance. —A formidable 
force eſtabliſhed: in the midſt of peace. to 
bleed her into obedience The ſacred right 
of trial by. Jury, * violated by the erection of 
| arbitrary and unconſtitutional: juriſdictions 
and general poverty, diſcontent and de- 


fpondence ſtretching themſelves over his un- 


; offending country fe 1% 2 g ** 7% © rey 
10 * a 2 eh 


Tur ind of the coloniſts o on | theſe 


. — ſubjects, are not a little — 5 
tered by a firm perſuaſion, that they never 

would have been treated as they are, if C4. 
nada ſtill continued in the hands of the 
French; Thus, their hearts glowing: with 
every” ſentiment of duty and affection to- 
wards their mother country, and expecting, 


not unteaſonably perhaps, ſome marks of 
_ tenderneſs 
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tenderneſs in return, are pierced by a fatal 
diſcovery, that the vigorous aſſiſtance which 
they faithfully afforded her in extending her 
dominions, has not only proved-the glorious 
but deſtructive cauſe of the calamities they 
Foe * 4 t. 


* 


e Rill * ales is 5 5 re- 
ſentment of dutiful children, who haye re- 
ceived unmerited blows from a beloved pa- 


tent. Their obedience to Great-Britain is ; 


ſecured by the beft and ſtrongeſt ties, thoſe of 


affetion ; which alone can, and I hope ill 


form an everlaſting, union between her and 
her colonies. May no ſucceſſes. or ſuſpici- 
ons ever tempt ber, to deviate from the na- 
tural generoſity of her fpirit=— And may 
no dreadful revolution of ſentiments, ever 


teach them, to fear her eee or to repine 


ener glories. 
TI am, &c. 
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Wir s vaſt expenee r blood — 
a Wach, we fought our way in the late war 
up to the doors of ihe Spaniſb treaſuries, and 
dy the poſſeſſion of Florida, might obtain 
ſotne recompence for that expence. Penſa- 
rola, and the other ports in that country, are 
eonvenient places, where the Spaniards 
might meet us, and exchange their ſilver for 
the manufactures of Great- Britain and the 
proviſions of theſe colonies. By this means, 
a commerce inconceiveably beneficial to the 
-* Britiſh ſubjects might be carried on. This 
commerce the Spaniards wiſh and have en- 

. «deavoured to carry on. Many hundred thou- 
fand dollars have been brought by them to 
Fele to n out there; Sit the men. of 
De ; 1 | See 


- | i 
* 


1611 T 
var on that ſtation: have compelled them to 
take back their cargoes, the receipt of which,. 
it may from thence be preſumed, would be. 

aeruct ive to the intereſts. of Great-Britain.— - 
Thus we receive leſs advantage from Florida, 
now it belongs to us, than we did when it 
Vas poſſeſſed· by our enemies; for then by 
permiſſion from the Spu⁰]˖e gavernory to 
trade there, we derived conſiderable emolu- 7 
ments from our intercourſe with them. 


Dun tools! „ N 

„ Upon ne — this kd] is found» 
hred, is not caſy to determine. Sure no one 
nconſiders Florida in the ſame light with tbeſe 
colonies, and thinks that no veſſels ſhould be 
permitted to trade there, but Britiſh ſhip- 
ping. This would be to apply the acts of 


navigation to purpoſes directly oppoſite to - - | 


the ſpirit of them, They were intended to 
4 preſerve an intercourſe between the mother 


1 country and her colonies, and thus to cultivate 5 


a mutual affeftion ; to promote the intereſts 
of both, by an exchange of their moſt valu- 
able productions for ber manufactures; 
thereby to- increaſe the ſhipping of both; 
and thus render them capable of affording 
aid to each other. Which of theſe purpoſes 


can be no other way carried on? That is, 
4 forbidding the 


avd; to bring their wealth 


For ur to Florida, which is an unhealthy 


| fuſes to 


fand-bank, held by a garriſon, at a great ex- | 
1 nn money, and a greater of lives, that 


aeg to Great · Britain, but that ſhe re · 
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1 a few Days will be publiſhed, 


In two Volumes Octavo, Price 108. ed, or 1 


I. An authentic Collection of the Speeches and De- 


bates in the Britiſh Hguſe of Commons, from 1742. 


Print: d for J. AL ug oppoſite Burlington-Houſe, in 
ccadilly, - 
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II. Confiderations on the Proprietv of impoſing Taxes 
in the Britiſh Colonies. By Mr. Dulaney of Maryland, 
Price 18. 6d. 

III. Dummer's Defence of the Provincial Charters. 
Price 1 8. 6d. 

IV. The Rights of the Colonies, aſſerted and 
proved. By James Otis, Eſq; Price 28. 

V. The Rights of Parliament, vindicated. Price 18. 

VI. The Grievances of the Colonies, examined. By 
the late Governor of Rhode Iſland, and printed by 
Authority of the Aſſembly there. Price 1s. 

VII. Conſiderations on Behalf of the Colonies. Writ- 
ten at Boſton. Price 18. 


VIII. The Neceſſity of celtic the Stamp-Act, de- 
monſtrated. Price 1s. 


IX. The Juſtice and Neceſſity of Taxing the Colonies, 


Price 158. © 
X. An Examination of the Rights of the Colonies, 
upon the Principles of Law. Price 18. 
XI. An Application of ſome general political Rules, 
to the preſent State of Great T and Ame- 
rica. 
XII. An Account of a late Conference, on ſome Af- 
fairs of Importance. Price is. 
XIII. The late Occurrences in America, and Policy 
of Great Britain, conſidered. Price 1s. 
XIV. The Charters of the, Colonies, at length ; with 


a Narrative of the late Proceedings — and « Map of © 


North America. Price 2. 6d. 
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E Brjtith coloniesin North America 
were originally eftabliſhed by Eng- 
= Tifhmen, who fled thither from the 
enthuſiaſm, tyranny, ufurpation and bigotry, 
which at different times diſtracted this king- 
dom; as Engliſhmen, they had a right to 
the liberties of this nation, and were under 
the bond of allegiance to it, whereſoever 
they went. The charters granted to them 
by ſeyeral of our kings, reſerve the one, 
and confirm the other. 4 . 
Theſe charters appear to ſome people il- 
legal, and beyond the power of the crown 
to grant; but, to judge rightly of them, 


we muſt carry our thoughts back to former 
times, when the crown had, or pretended 
to have, all power = government, even of 
* this 


- 1 1 
this kingdom, veſted in itſelf; and had an 
undoubted ſovereignty over, and right of 
diſpoſition, of all conqueſts or acquiſitions 
whatſoever ; and beſides, the nature of A- 
merica was ſuch, that no encouragement 
could be too great to allure people to thoſe 
countries and climates, which were then ſo 
inhoſpitable ; but, whether theſe charters 
are legal or not, ought by no means; be 
queſtioned now; for upon the faith of them 
many people embarked their lives and for- 
tunes, and, taking up their reſidence in the 
wilds of America, eſtabliſhed colonies, and 
extended thereby the trade of Great _ 

tain-to its — greatneſs. 

The colonies are ſecured, by theſe char- 
ters from the deſpotiſm of ik crown, of 
whom they are perhaps as independant, a8 
the inhabitants of Great, Britain can be. 
But from this claim of ind ependance of the 
crown, which, the coloniſts i inſiſt on, reſults 
the neceſlity of a dependance on ſeme other 
power; — ſound policy, the nature of go- 
vernment and modern colonization, requ 
it.—This power muſt be the parliament 01 
Great Britain, which hath, and ought to 
have, the full and abſolute hated over 
all the Britiſh dominions. * * 

If chis ſovereignty ſeems lately to baye 
been called in queſtion, it ought by no 
means to be imputed to e of Allee 
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alty or independance, but to thoſe” errors 
which the beſt· intentioned men ſometimes 
fall into; for evidently ſeeing the futility of 
_ thoſe reaſons, which are generally'thrown 
out to prove the right of the ſovereignty of 
parliament, they have been 3 led = 
doubt the right itſel. 

© They proteſt againſt the principles: of the 
writers on the laws of nature and nations, 
as deſtructive of all liberty; the Writers on 
the civil law they conſider as the tools of 
power; and the writers and expoſitors of 
the common law of this land had not, they 
ſay, the colonies of Great Britain in con- 
templation, when they delivered thoſe dic- 
7%, which are diſin genuouſy wache uſe of 
. —— n 
They acknowledge, that the? SY of 
Great Britain may be either actually or vir- 
tually repreſented in parliament, but deny 
that the colonies can in any manner be con- 
ſidered in that light: the putting them on 
the ſame footing with Birmingham, Man- 
cheſter, and Leeds, rich and flouriſhing 
towns, when an argument is to be raiſe 
againſt their liberties, and denying them in 
the ſame breath, the right of Old Sarum, 
Aldborough, and fifty other "impoveriſhed 
boroughs, is moſt” ridiculous and unfair. 
The — them to copyholders, for- 
merly in the vileſt bondage, and therefore 
| 2 excluded the leaſt ſhare in go- 
B 2 vernment, 


1525 141 
| vernment, they conſider as an infults FO 
treating them as women, as infants, and 
che dregs of the city of London, is a plain 
declaration of your opinion, that they are 
without property and integrity, will or ca- 
pacity, to reconcile them to the want of 
repreſentation. You tell them, not one-third 
of the kingdom is repreſented ; but they 
deny it, and inſiſt — Mr. Blakſtone, in 
his late maſterly performance, ** that ſuch 
tt any are entirely excluded from the right 
of voting, as can have no will of their 
th own, and that there is hardly 2 


< free agent to be found, but what is 


Fe entitled to a vote in ſome place or other 
% in this kingdom.“ Have we, ſay the 
Americans, no wills of our own? Are we 
not free agents? but could it be 


that not ane. third part of che kingdom. 


have a right of voting, yet it would not 
avail, unleſs. you ſhewed at the ſame time 
that the intereſts of all the kingdom was 
not the lame; that the 
the third part of the 
knowledge of, and therefore neglected or in- 
. jured the intereſts of the other two; you 
muſt ſhew likewiſe, that the intereſts of 


minors and women, copyholders and — 


loweſt handycraft man in the kingd 
are not interwoven with the intereſts 
every family and man in the — you 
FR bann too, * minors and women 


bs, have | 
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repreſentatives . of 
kingdom had no 


that, with regard to Ireland itſelf, tho the 


e 
hed, and that their eſtates give 


them no influence; that the ſame man 
who was a. copyholder, might not —4 
freehold. lands; _ that à tax trade 
is not felt by any but the! ne at- 


manufacturer. 
comparing them. to "tor and 


The 
Guernſey, the miſerable remains of ; your 
Norman dominion, and mere appendages of 
the crovyn, cannot ſubject them to = ſame 
laws; and that even Beland itſelf, which is 
looked upon as a conquered country, ought 
not to be mentioned as a rule for your conduct 
towards the colonies, which were originally 
eſtabliſned by Engliſhmen, with aſſurances 
of; the: fulleſt enjoyment of liberty. But 


ſovereignty of the N of Great Bri 
tain oyer it is plainly aſſerted, yet you are 
very cautious in the exerciſe of it, particu- 
larly with reſpect to internal taxation. 
+ Theſe reaſons,” which are generally urged 
as a a ſufficient ground for eſtabliſhing the 
right of the ſupremacy of the parliament of 
Great Britain over the colonies, not being 
quite ſatisfactory to the Americans, they 
have been led to queſtion the right itſelf, and 
conſidering the grounds thereof, and the- 

inciples 2 the Britiſh conſtitution, * 
— taught themſelves to think, 


_— rn 


ad by all, ſo that knowledge and mutual 
intereſt 


1 
en fit 210k * 


ere vin prevent miſtakes and partialitys 
that it is not to be imagined: every repreſen- 
tative of the people of Great- Britain has a 
knowledge of Ame rica, for tho they may have 
taken much pains in croſſing the Alps, and 
had much pleaſure in converſing with the Ci- 
ceroni'ofRome; yet it is poſſible they may be 
entirely unacquainted with the condition of 
New. England, and the nature of lumber. 

That if à tax is laid on any branch of buſi- 
neſs, or upon a particular part of Great Bri- 
tain, a knowledge can be foon had of the 
propriety and expediency of it : that the in- 


tereſts and condition of America is buthetle 


known: that no 1mpoſition can be laid on 
one part of the kingdom, without affecting 
the reſt: that the taxing America falls ſolely 
upon that country, without affecting Great 


Britain, which aſſumes that power for its 


on peculiar eaſe and emolument, which is 
not a: wy — light to conſider this 
country in. That countries and places, 
which bive: wle intereſts to ſupport; 
ought to be repreſented in parliament: that 
it was on this principle the two Univerſities 


had the power given them of electing mem 


bers; and that if a body of people are to be 


taxed by laws, which they have actually no 
ſhare in making, the ſame miſchiefs- will 
enſue which are marked in the preamble to 


24 and 35 H. viii. c. 13. Which gave a 
right to the city of Cheſter of chufing re- 


preſentatives, 


[7] 

preſentatives, ** That the inhabitants there- 
of have been - oftentimes touched and 

1 griexved with acts and ſtatutes made with- 
< in the ſaid court of parliament, as well 
« derogatory unto the moſt antient juriſ- 
« diction, liberties, 'and privileges thereof, 
« as prejudicial unto. the common weal, A. 
« etneſs, and peace, of his ene s ſub- 
jects.· 

5 the ſovereignty of the p Weben 
of Great Britain over the colonies is i Kunde 
on policy of government, and noton the prin- 
ciples which demand the ſubmiſſion of the 
inhahitants of Great Britain to the lars, 
namely; their conſent to them, as either 
actually or virtually repreſented in the mak- 
ing of them, it behoves thoſe. who have this 
right to be particularly attentive in the ex- 
ereiſe of it. And for that purpoſe, it is 
their eſſential duty not to deſpiſe 
nies, but to attain the beſt knowledge of 
them in their power : not to conſider them 
as a ſet; of vagabonds and tranſports, but an 
induſtrious, honeſt, and free people. 

And in a word, not to adopt a any Gyſteen 
of partiality or prejudice, of ſuſpicion or 
contempt, the marks of a wicked and weak 
miniſtry, . but in all mſtances to treat them 
with tenderneſs and liberality as fellow ſub- 
jects, and be convinced and act accordingly, 
that the intereſts of Great Britain, and its 
American colonies, are inſeperable, and pe wo 


the colo- 


4 8 J. 
noe the . not be evans... 
we rental if the intereſts of the other 

. to low and temporary expe- p 
Prop 1 mh ſpur; of particular occa- 

1 
eee e e be dat ann 
to be ſuepriſed they ſhould loudly complain 
and boldly proteſt againſt being made the 
property of an unpopular miniſter, hd, 
unable to raiſe the neceflary ſupplies in Great. 
Britain, ſhould ſeize on the friendleſs and 
Americans, and pr g plans 
eee to chis country, g pretending. 
an extraor ſa into future events, 
ſhould tay 6 / vying of Nan 
confidence, and the commercial ines of 
both countries.. 
But it is urged, 4 hawerer this right 
of parliament is founded, the Americans 
openly declare againſt it ; and inſolently 
chiming an independency, they are guilty 
of reaſon d to de treated gs We 

But nothing can the - more pit le 
than the making uſe of opprobrious expreſ- 
ſions, and the utmoſt exertion of 
- againſt ſuppoſed action, the nature and com- 
xion of which we have no authoritative 
judgment of: the late occurrences in North 
America are- of that kind, we neither can, 
nor ought to give a particular name to them, 
„ information of their motives: 


for 


for ſhould” We raſhly and fulſly brand tlie 


conduct of any part of his Majeſty's ſubje&s 


with odious appellations, it will appear to 
every one as prõceeding from the malice and 
indignation of party: but ſhould we act ſo 
very injudiciouſly, as not only to call, but 
treat our American brethren as ſeditious, re- 
volting; and rebellious, at à time when no- 
thing can be farther from their thoughts, we 
mult expect our want of charity in ſpeech. 
and violence of conduct will be reſented by 
that ſpirit, which virtue arid loyalty, once 
queſtioned, cannot help ſhewing. And how 
much would they have to anſwer for, whoſe 
blindneſs and obſtinacy brought on an actual 
defection of as beneficial and as loyal a part 
of the dominions of this kingdom as his 
Majeſty can glory in? But ſhould the colo- 
nies be really averſe to this rnment, 
and ſhould we have full proof of their in- 
clination to fall off from that duty and affec- 
tion they have hitherto ſhewed, ſeverity and 
rigour would be exerted even then too ſoon, 
if we heard not their grievances, and cor- 
dially endeavoured to give a reafohable ſa- 
tisfaction to their juſt complaints; for tho 
we live in ſociety, we muſt attend to the 
feelings of nature; and as we live in a land 
of liberty, we muſt make ſome allowances 
even for the groundleſs reſentments of free- 
men. Our news papers and coffee-houfe 
politicians have been lately fult of invectives 
es againſt 


| | 10 
againſt the di . of the 
Aden 1 uhng foul 83 1 
prowl, ene e e 
methods, keen to be endeavouring to dine 
matters to of worſt and laſt extremity, a 
civil war: and yet the ſame neyys Papers 
and coffee-houſe politicians, not long ſince, 
made uſe of every plauſible turn, and. every 
palliative, to excuſe, , nay, to juſuty, the 
chicaniery of the French, in 55 payiug the 
Canada bills; and the want of Ahn 
humanity of the Spaniards, in refuſing to 
diſcharge the ranſom of Manilla,.,, Theſe 
two nations were lately declared enemies to 
Great Britain, and will ever be the oppo 
of her intereſts; and yet we treated, bo 
with tenderneſs, politeneſs, and cond en- 
tion, becauſe we were by all means tc 
a war, though nothing can be worſe 
than to preſerve the public repoſe b 
any point of intereſt or honour. 
we think of ſuch men and ſuch, p 
they paſs over unnoticed the open vi N. 
of ſolemn treaties, and blacken With {c 
 lity and ignominy actions and men,;; Whole, 
motives and temper they are groſsly 1gno-. arms 
rant of. A war is to be eneihi avoided; ciliat 
in their opinion, with aliens, and the eter» | Ame 
nal enemies and rivals of this kingdom, but Ill nite 
to be immediately entered into, and purſued. of g 
with rigour and vengeance againſt its de- look, 
ſcendants and ſubjects. A civil war is per- F 
« 743 h ; haps 400. 


2 
1 
[ 


1 > in) ith, 5413 ting? 


haps I * Weh injurious ih 

happineſy and Ki -eſts 0 — people than 

national one; 118 I s. Great Britain "will 

never be £0 overned by ſuch men, and ſuch, 
t 


politics; the preſeut times, L am ſute, do 
not requite ſuch councils. 1 e 8 


Tlie critical” ſituation we Ae in demands. 
dcNiberation' and tenderneſs, and not raſhneſs 
and violence; we ought to act diſpaſſionately, 
for the muryal intereſts of both countries; 


| 

and not in a ſpirit of party to the public 
cot. fafion. We ought to conſider the ob- 
ect for which our colonies were eſtabliſh- 
„ed, and how far it has been purſued: and 
J encourdged, or neglected and . „ we 
1 I ought to be fully acquainted with the tem- 
per and condition of thoſe who compoſe: 
mem, and of what benefit they have been, 
and What diſp oſition they have had kithorte/: 
61 WW to: this 92 7 om ; but we ought. above all 
Nl. things' to 99 in our minds, over and over 
2 Il again, the probable and poflible conſequences 
of treating thoſe as enemies who have. it in 
1 wr z0wer to be our moſt beneficial friends: 
ſe uſt 'contider, whether the tertor of 
* art ever convinced the judgment, and con- 
d, N ciliated the affections, and whether the 
Americans can, or will, ever be cordially 
at united to you, if möderation, the beſt means 
A of governing, is called puſillanimity, and 


looked upon as below the dignity of autho- 
ps 1 


1 
1 


e 2 rity. 


112 
e Sbould "555 means be deter- 


* 


mined on as abſolutely neceſſary to quiet the 
„e e the die is caſt, aut Cæſar aut 
nullut. Every man of the leuſt experience 
ih Great Britain knows the conſequence ; 
every man in America ede at it; it will 
be the ruin of both countries. It is proba- 
ble indeed, conſidering the weakneſs of the 
| Americans, that Great Britain will edme off 
triumphant in the conteſt, but the victory 
will truly deplorable, Should it be 
doubtful for any time, chat alone will make 
vou repent your recourſe to violence; but 
ſhould you ſucceed at laſt, all eonfidenet and 
cordiality being interrupted, you / neither 
can, nor will, treat the Americans for the 
future as ſubjects, but will reduce them to 
the moſt implicit obedience. But remem- 
ber, chat though the Americans are natural- 
ly good ſubjects, they will ever he bad flaves, 
the difficulty will be great to keep them in 
the irkſome tate of ſervility, and the ex- 
pence and watchfulneſs neceſſary for it will 
entirely exhauſt yon: for though the En- 
gliſh, as it is ſaid, will, when they ceaſe to 
be freemen, be the moſt abject ſlaves. the 
Americans, on the N ſhould they 
no be reduced to that miſerable ſtate, will 
8 retain a ſpirit for, and longing after li- 
be 25 b the difference between the rel 
per e two le in this deplorable 
de will be owing to the Gl caſe 
* whic 


hink:-: > 
ich predugei c 
e be cen nt — by 
ithay\are ſo theroughly corrupted, 
to bet rye own rights, and 3 Wil- 
ling but the Americans now have 
the IE eee nature 
ives, and the ſtrongeſt, ſenſe of liberty; 
and therefore force alone can * them 
::oafabein enjoyment; of it. I ſaid it was pro- 
| [bable, that Oman Srbaa e | 
1 triumphant, but it is pofſible that heg moſt 
vigorous efforts may be bathed ;,,natwith- 
» Nanding the greatneſs of her power, Jac 
the — of Amer Ia. 
Every war is doubtful, power hag . 
71 quentiy ruined itſelf by confidence, and 
Feakneſs grown ſtrong by deſpair. Hiſtory 
affords many anlegt to prove the truth 
af this obſervation: the eſtabliſhment of 
the United Provinces, about two hundred 
Pieats ago, is an inconteſtable one; and is 
well worthy of our particular attention at 
this time; for. it will enable us to obſerve 
the nces of weak or violent coun- 
gdils, of corrupt or ill conduct, of faction or 
ohſtinacy, which weakens and diſſolves the 
n government; and if our condition is 
1 critical, as to confound even the beſt 
heads and beſt hearts in the kingdom, in 
determining what ought to be done, to ex- 
tricate us {rom our, difficulties; the riſe. and 


\v progreſs! of the Aſbajbagore in the Low | 
un- 


| F 14 | 
Countrics will inſtruct 9 leaſt i in the nge 
gutive kind of knowled; ge, of what ought 
| not to be done! Some people may, perhaps, 
that the wiſdom, jus attained, is at 
very uncertain; for tho' all things are 


— and what has been, may be; yet 


: dy any one thinks he is liable to the 
ſame miſery another has fallen into, be- 


cauſe a change in time, fortune, condition, 


and a variety of other circumſtances, make 
him an exception to the former rule. But 
the truth is, that ſo long as human natute 
continues what it is, the ſame cauſes will 
generally produce the ſame effects; at leaſt 
it will be conſiſtent with human prudence, 
to conduct ourſelves as if they would, when 
the circumſtances of the times are ſuch, fs 
to leave ns no other rule to go by, 
The Spaniſh monarchy was, about te 
year 1559, when the peace of Cambray was 
made, the moſt reſpected power in Europe. 
Spain, the Milaneſe, the Two Sicilies, the 
Low Countries, and the new diſcovered 
World, were the formidable members of it: 
the ambition of France was checked, it held 
Italy in awe, and England was ſubſervient 
to its purpoſes; conſiderable acquiſitions 
were ks by the peace, beſides the Paſo! 
ticular objects of the war. 

Thus circumſtanced, Spain had n 
to do but, by cultivating the arts of peace. 
e its extenſive empire on the — 

et un- 


S 


gn .es 8. 


. 3 2 


my 
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12 . s in ric oy 
foundation, ' Dat ottunately, 2 peace 
of Cambray, which reſtored quiet to all the 
declared enemies of Spain, produced animo- 
— civil diſſentions, and open ruptures 
amongſt her own ſubjects, to the miſery of 
individuals, and diſmemberment of the em- 
e. 19 * TT! Irre 
W e by which this ſignal ruin was 
brought about, may be worth inveſtigating. 
The firſt blow given to it, came from a 
quarter the leaſt expected, from its 
noſs and former loyalty of conduct e | 
Spain. But there is nothing ſo unlikely, 
which particular accidents may not vr . 
and tie greateſt empires have N 
means apparently the moſt Fave . 
The Low Countries, which were wean 
with many ſtates, with diſtinct . | 
ments, were over-run by the northern na- 
tions, who'ravaged the greateſt part of Eu- 
rope; Particularly the Nena who, fierce in 
arms; eſtabliſhed and maintained freedom | 
whereſdever they went; for, fighting with» 
out pay, and not for the ambition of another, 
they conquered for themſelves, and were 
therefore attentiye to ſecure the public li- 
againſt the artifice or violence of 
thoſe who might claim a ſuperiority over 
them. As they were bred to arms, 
never forgot the uſe of them, and kent 
themſelves free thereby from open inſults; 
n um cunning and time ſhould 1 
| cir 


. 
ehelr wchtadl hy deimed- uml exvrciſed wit 
greateſt liberties; and, amongſt then weſt; 
the right of determiding diſputes about i the 
ſuoceſſion of their princes, when doubtful 
or controverted; and deciding thoſe between 
the ſeveral tous, of raiſing a militia ho 
defence of their countries, in a war 


cheir neighbours; of adviſing, in time of 


danger abroad, —— —ę— anti 
upon any new impoſition that was neceſ- 
the tthe'uſe of che fe 
uflemblies: was another of thofe liberties, 
whereof the inhabitants of thoſe: ou” 
were fond and tenacious, Theſe ti 
ſeem to be effential to contribtite them 
men; but there were other onto wil 


them, which, bei ng ones granted, ene 
4 full 9 ries nn 
Their wars, which were genen 
wete with princes and cornpetitors of their 
_ own fize and ſtrength, unleſs indeed they 
fell into the quarrels of England and Frafice, 
and then they were eng 
only, the 
the two kings, and their ſmaller ſtates were 
made uſe of for the commodiouſneſs of a 
Arerßon, rather than any great wei ght they 
ht have in the mair. 1 the affair. 10 
he mighty 
as extenſtye country (attributed by Com- 
ive * the goodnel of the PO 


graces from their princes who ruled over 


Hort, 


aged on the Tkifts 
groſs of it! being wiged between 


growth of the commerce of 


* 4 
— 


r , 


. 


ed by his ſubjects, 


nourable 


(ox. 
the Waben fafery of the, people) ables 
Spain, into whoſe hands it came, to be a 


mateh ſon-France. Philip of - Burgundy 


ycwas a wile and good prince, lov- 
and eſteemed by his ene- 
mies and taking his © meaſures ſo well 
the decline of the Engliſh greatneſs 
raad; by their diſſentions at home, ended 
his quarrels in Ane by a ſafe and ho- 
% ſo that he took, Sir 
William Temple ſays, no pretence from 
his greatneſs, or his wars, to change any 
„thing in the form of his government; 


bot Charles, the Hardy, aſked frequent and 


heavy oantributions, which, gained at firſt 


by the eredit of his father's government, and 


his. own great deſigns, but at length ren- 
dered his people diſcontented, and himſelf 


diſeſteemed and unfortunate. In the time of 


Maximilian, ſeveral bodies of German troops 


were brought down into Flanders for their 
defence 


againſt France; and in the time of 
Charles V. a much greater number of Spa- 
niards and Italians were introduced on the 
ſame account; but theſe demands of mo- 


ney, and theſe grievances by the introduc. 


tion of ſoldiers, gave occaſion to no — 


bances at firſt, for Charles was of a gene- 


rous and gentle nature, and dying, left to 
Philip the Second the Seventeen Provinces, 
in a condition as peaceable and loyal as 
either prince or ſubject could deſire; but 

D being 


038] 


being ſoon treated with various marks of 
fob 


and diſtruſt, and the foreign 
diers and thoſe exactions which the war 


had made neceſſary, and therefore readiiſy 
ſubmitted to, being continued, the inha- 
bitants of the Provinces withdrew. that af- 
fection and attachment they had hitherto 


ſhewed upon all occaſions. 1 | Abu 
The government of the Low Countries 
being beneath the immediate conſideration 
of the Auſtrian greatneſs, the whole; was 
devolved on the Dotcheſvof Parma, aſſiſted 
by the Carũinal de Granville, who being the 
adviſer of the continuation of the foreign 
and exactions of Money for their 
ſupport, was looked upon as the chief pro- 
nd or inſtrument of their opp reſhans, 
and not of their defence, - COINS a 
peace had left them no enemies to fear. 
The people with — 
conſent and paſſion, and the States enforced 
their complaints by concurring with-them ; 
but all uneaſineſs and remonſtrances being 


diſregarded, the firſt conttiving 
various delays, abſolutely refuſed ar. kalt 
to raiſe any more money for the pay of the 


| Spaniſh troops; and ſuch was the univer- 
ab deſpair, that, — their dikes, 
by the ſea, than beld in ubjeAion by the 
Were en l einne. 

[4 1 MH $465 This 
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10 This ſpirit of the people, alarming the 
court, the troops were recalled, and thereby | 
the public tranquility reſtored. | 
But it was-intereupted in the year 1 56 8. 
by the reſolution that was taken to annul 
all the laws, impoſe arbitrary taxes, create 
new biſhops, with their ſpiritual courts, and 
judges, at the will of the king, or pope, 
and above all to eſtabliſh the Inquiſition, 
that extraordinary court of judicature, con · 
to the ancient laws and cuſtoms of tha 
country, and which they could not intro- 
duce into Milan or Na dess and, to ſum 

_ the whole, all theſe violations of public 

privateliberty, of temporal and ſpiritu- 
| — were to be aſſerted aud maintained 
by the hangman and foreign troops; means 
Which, Sir William Temple "Ly % are 
commonly made uſe of to de civil 
„ commotions, but were, in this inſtance, 
„ the occaſion of their nn out in 
Flanders. 

For the principal lends meeting together 
at Bruſſals, re reſented their rights and in- 
fringements t to the Governeſs.— 
% This congreſs, ſays Voltaire,” “ was 
called a conſpiracy at Madrid, but was 
„ conſidered in the Low Countries as a 
„ moſt lawful act; and it is certain the 
uit confederates were not rebels.“ — Their 

petitions being liſtened to, and the rigour 
4:66 the edits about religion and the In- 


bogihly D 2 * 


ä 
quiſition being remitted all noĩſe df dif. 
tand tumult was 
governeſd / was both obeyed and honcur ed. 
| But it being ſoon after diſcovered; that 
the blackeſt deſigns were formed by the 
eourt of Madrid. who diſavow ed the former 
moderation and juſtice, the provinces were 


ſtruck with aſtoniſhment ; but that ſn 


g ve Way to e, which began n to appear 
— — their ſpeech, their bold 
meetings and libels, and was increaſed by 
the miſerable ſpectacle of innumerable exe- 
cutions. And what added inſult to; oppreſ- 
ſion Was, Philips inſiſted that he was ab- 
ſolved from thoſe oaths, whereby her cn. 
firmed their liberties, by the ſupreme power 
of the Pope. This reaſon ſays Voltaire) 
% might poſſibly have great weight with 
Roman Catholics, but naturally enraged 
<<, the Proteſtants, and confirmed them in 
* their diſaffection.“ Aster ine -,99091D 
In the beginning of the year 1566, there 
appeared in the citizens an open contempt 
of authority ; executions were | hindered, 
officers. abuſed, and priſons forced. This 
was followed by a confederacy of the Lords 
never to. ſuffer the inquiſition in the Low 
Countries, as contrary to all laws, ſacred 
and prophane, and exceeding the cruelty of 
farmer tyranuy. Upon which, all reſolu : 
tion of force or rigour growing unſaft for 
government, the Ducheſs of Parma was 


obliged 


ad the 


ST 
obliged to uſe a 0 promiſe; 


with the concurrence of the court of dpain, | 


a full redreſs of grievances ; but whether 
redreſs! was never intended, or from the di- 


laterineſs of Spaniſh councils was deferred 


too long, it certainly came too late; the 
flame broke out, — — —-— 
univerſal; 

Rut the richer and more = 
me provinces; particularly the Prince of 


Orange, and the Counts Egmont and Horne, 


ferling the ill effects, and abhorring the 
rage of popular tumults, as the worſt miſ- 
ehief that can befall any ſtate, exerted their 
utmoſt vi —_— bt * that influence 

public affeRtion gave them; to 


prudent and moderate ma- 


dience, and appearance at leaſt of 
ut .foarce was this happy event brought 
about, when the arrival of the Duke of 
Alua, with ten thouſand of the beſt Spaniſh 


bred up, ſtruck all the Low Countries with 
aſtoniſhment, ſubmiſſion, and deſpair. 


10 Phe trading part of the town and — 
retired out of the provinces in ſuch v 


chouſand people, taking their money and 
bay: by effects 


— — by which 


— the governeſs, all the provinces 
were reſtored to their former peace, obe- 


andi Italian ſoldiers, under the command of 
the choiceſt officers which the late war had 


numbers, that in a few days — — 


[22] 
| deen, 'abahdoned| their'\cquiitty. | . 80 
* ntipathy ever a Sir 
* Te Fenn eib en —— 
«and" ſoldiers, the firſt pretending to be 
_ © fſafe under laws, which the other makes 
* ſubje& to his ſword and his will.. 
The Dutcheſs of Parma; Who was al- 
| ways for the mildeſt meaſures, thought the 
public tranquility ought not to be diſturbed 
new oppreſſions, nor the royal authority 
fenced by being made a party to a war 
againſt its ſubſects, conſtantly diſſuaded 
againſt the preſent conduct; but her advice 
being diſregarded; the retired from the go- 
vernment of the Low Countries, 8 
to be anſwerable for [enſures o * <4 qoouy 
tothe public intereſt. R 
The provinces had Aae ſome | 
before, the recall of the Cardinal de Oran» 
ville, who returning to Madrid, hated” by, 
and hating the country he came from, in- 
ffluenced the court in all its meaſures, and 
the Duke of Alva, inveſted with unuſual 
ers, exerciſed them accordingly with 
e utmoſt rigour in violation of the laws of 
the country and humanity, and to the dit- 
honour of the King, and the ruin of the 
Auſtrian greatneſs. d 
The miſery which theſe cunts Htro- 
d 6 mec that we cantiat read 
of them, even at this days without hotror 
and deteſtation. "YA DIED HOY 


The 


1 

. The towns (Cn. Sir William Temple) 
< Nomached the breach af their 2 
the le of their liberties z the Kni 
ef the Golden Fleece the charter of 
<< order 3 all complain of the new. and odis 
«« ous courts of judicature ; of the diſuſe of 
7 the ſtates, and introduction of the forges 5 
« but all in vain, the King was conflant to 
« what, he had gs BT the Duke of 
9% Alya was in his nature cruel and. æxora- 
«. ble; the new army was fieroe, brave, and 
<& defirous of nothing more than a rebellion 
in that country; the people were in a 
<,,rage, but awed. and unheaded ; all was 
*, ſeypure, and proceſs, confiſcation: and pu- 
de, niſhment, blood and  horror,.. anfolence 
4 and dejection, ee de, 
| s  meditate(d. reveng 
The council ws Blood, which Alen had 
eſtabliſhed, ſoon lopt off the leſſer branches, 
but the greater took lo 


r time in hewing 
down; but at length _ Counts Egmont 


and Horne, notwithſtanding their merits to 
the, crown: of Spain, and earneſt ſollicitations 
| jt} ry pry en gr: fayour, Ea lat 
cn to the ito . cruelty, 
diſtruſt. Their blood 22 cement 
of the republic of the united provinces. 
William Prince of Orange, an anceftor. of 


our great deliverer, finding his life fought 
after, Hed. into Germany, unable, 
without one foot of — and men 


I or 
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hütions, it gave ra "id 1 \ A 

tetate called deſpait, but being 


tent enemies, who inſulted over 107 
of his country in the offeſt manner, 1 
moved Nc no remorſe; and terrified by 
threats from a broken, divided; and unar 155 
cople, and thinking forms and meaſui 
ere not now neceſſary to be obſerved, 
manded a general tax Ki hb 1 ge aac 
each man's property ir 


dy, and for he econ: ne 


fieth of all immoveables, 
what was ſold.—“ It was wonder e 
4 Voltaire) that the maſter of Mexico 


«Peru ſhould be thus impoveriſhed, ih : 
4 ſtand in need of ſuch taxes. ee | 


pacity and injuſtioe compleats the genie 
diiflatisfaction, the po Ponte fury is a 
incredible, the Kane ate opened re 
of themſelves, ſo that tlie enemy 
whelmed, the women liſt in 9 25 re- 
Pair breeches, give alarms, an 
varters'; the Duke of Alya in e 
ughters innocent perſons of 
without remorſe, and both ſides give 
bee horrid b fa returns bf 


fel; lty, and ſcorn the unavoi : 
equences of civil difſention—but this 15 


999 a ſcene 
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- awicene +. Lv delt o 
Ne , her efore, t Ko Fr greatn = 
777 bs 1 every method 99 8 forces, 
pglicy A 4 wickedneſs could. f geſt. to — 
5 gh revolted ſubjeQs, was ol liged at le 
to 26 hs and acknowledge ent 


e. humiliating manner, 48 a free ar 
in pendent people. 
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t * not tb be imagined However, that nas 
tür courage, or even deſpair, 8 55 jo 
brow! aht the affaity of the united provinces. 
this Teton gate conclufton, if they had 10 
8 ametimes underhand and at Ry times 

N aſſiſted and ſupported by the other 
8995 of. urope, who envied or dteade 
ye He pre , 15 5 Spain had e ta 
e, PEACE 0 amb ra 

Ma ervations mh ht be made on this 
8 o tþ e Tiſe and 15 of the diſtur- 
bapcesi in the Low Countries; one is moſt ob- 

„hich is: That the impoſing taxes 

we introducing. troops into the country; 
hen a burly peace made both 8 
as the firſt grounds of diſcontent, which 
327 rmented by eſtabliſhing (biſhopricks 

Jv Jicatures, unknown to the antient laws il 
15 cuſtoms, and queſtioning at the ſamt _ 
OT rights and charters which the Fil 
| 17 e claimed from their former princes; 
but Foot the general uneaſineſs, occaſioned 
by.th is Deb might have been eaſily ap- 
Nees. if the PUNE. in oem bad 

D been 
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been comeRed fund: The dutcheſs 0 


Parma, wiſe and moderate in her dilgoſi- 
tion, adviſed it: but the bardinal de Grahl 
ville, thinking his reputation fer inte rity, 
and knowledge, depended on ' the 
proſecution of thoſe meaſures he had fot. 
merlyadviſed, Jy ed every mia 
tigation, and infiſted on the vigorous en- 
__ Eutioniof the edicts.— This violence tlie 
times would not bear and therefore the lols 
of the United Provinces, with their extenfive 
and beneficial trade, muſt be imputed to this 
ane mam. itt 4 12 59015, 
„ Kerle confaderitien df chi dbl e 
trent in hiſtory ought to alarm thoſe, whb 
now ſeem eagerly bent to drive things to ex. 
tremities. But 1 . et paſſiohate 
they may appear in are in their 
— ny apr ſp and I would be fearful 
of anſwering for the effects and conſ OF 
of thoſe violent councils which they EE 
to others. Should this be the caſe, 
conduct muſt be imputcd to the rage and 5 
dignation of party and diſappoi inted ambi⸗ 
tion. It is in vain then we trouble durſel es 
with ſuch men, but let us rather apply to 
thoſe whofe principles are founded on M* 
berty, and are guided by moderation; and 
thoſe Who arin inclination as well as abili- 
ties to extricate this Kingdom and its domi- 
nions from their preſent confuſion and 27 
&rable condition. | f * 
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The diſcontent and uneaſineſs fo ane. 
Gt amongſt his:Majefty:s ſubjects i North- 
America, cannot but have the worlt effects 
on the intereſts of both countries; it would 
therefore be the honeſt partof all the ſubjects 
on both ſides of the Atlantic, to endeavour 
to appeaſe the preſent ferment: For thould 
it be inureaſed, or even be kept up tothepitch 
it now is at, the conſequences will. be moſt 
_ fuinous. IF jt ariſes from the ſpirit of ab- 
ſolute independance, that ſpirit ought to be 
checked; but if from an injudicious con- 
duct and hard And undeſerved treatment from 
this country, that conduct and treatment 
ought to be changed. 1 
The loyalty of the American "Er hav, 
till very lately, been unimpeached ; they 
have diligentiy laboured for you in peace, and 
zealouſly co-operated with you in war; de- 
ſcended from this country, they have the 
ſtrongeſt attachment to it; and cloſely con- 
"netted with it, all their produce centers 
here; they.glory i in the ſame king, have the 
fame religion, and claim a right t to the ſame 
liberties. Theſe: are ſtrong motives of af- 
fection to you, but ſhould theſe ties be looſen- 
ed, the, difficulty of ſucceeding in the at- 
tempt of independency is ſo great, that nothing 
but the moſt unhappy times can force them 
to venture on it; but, I muſt confeſs; the 
beſt ſecurity this country can have of the 
obedience of the Americans, is their con- 


E 2 viction 


1 less 
goed intentions toy them; 
8 1 , eee ſtrength. b 
 mo1Weak as they geally are, ſhould evet their 
ielity be haken, thry will ſoon. becume 
Rong by the malicious aſſiſtance of your ri-- 
Val neighbaury;!, who will offer their ſervite 
i . to n 15 15 ,and 
CORSED ng wit powers urope, 
ith enemies ſtill more hoſtile, becauſt, 
eb Alta the event will be dbubt- 
uk ©0111. 113-6 19416 is 07 10: 11 
However, the imagination ol thoſe ped- 
ple, ho think that America will one day 
| or other be independant of 'Great-Britaingjs | 
Certainly not groundleſs. g ei 
e is no ſufficient. reaſon for fehr, 
5 


1 © this independance Can hardly, he 
rought. about until ſame: general: calamity 
[falls an Europe, or the protection which the 
Holonies nowclaim 3 their ſeveral mother 
countries, is denied, or unable to be given 
. from. the. particular diſtreſſes at home, 
power js ſubject to change; it is the natural 
. courſe; of things. The grande gf the 
„Roman empire is annihilated, and this li- 
and, formexly. a province toit, ear 
upon as almoſt out of the world, has a great 
er dorninion than Rome ever pridæd itſelf id, 
and is now the centre of riches and autho- 
ſity. May it ever continue ſo! Nothing but 
ig gen bag Peaches Fehn 13 1 
8 l KW 77 20 * Weg 
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.of>evils-m produce” thbay; a8 che dre 
dedth f y puts a period to liſe- 
There lace ĩhdeed a let offen WhO from 
dullneſs being total) igdo rast of the EIS 
nies, or- from pride; aſhamed! t6, have | 
knowledge of them, talle of Intuit) ter, 
for. ſuchꝭ is their language, — for 
them q what money we, have ſpent ; 
blood te have laviſhed; and What —— 
-we have had in eſtabliſning and 
them to this day; and after a thouſand hath 
(cif applauſes, deelaiming againſt the'baſe- 
Ern tatitude and rebellion of a obſüi- 
nate, ſenſeleſs and abandoned ſet of con- 
victs, declare, if they had the government, 
they od they know not hat they 
woulll Theſe therefore ſo pteſuming and 
uninformed, it muſt be confeſſed, the Ame- 
ricans acknowledging only the aùthority of 
tlie parliament of Great- Britain, diſet: 
even now all ſubor dination 
The duties of a mother country aid its 
| . reciprocal ; the one expecti cn 
doutagement and protection, and the other 
Flaimis and Ad to itſelf every advantage 
that an extenſive commerce can produce. I 
will not make any compariſon between 
r mühen e bn ſettlements, 
or ſay which of them has been moſt atten- 
155 to the diſcharge of their ſeveral duties. 
Ir wald rittate perhaps one fide or other; 
492 this is not my inclination or deſign, but 
the 
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Hit is expected they mould for the Wie 
protect themſelves, it will, Lam afraid, gi 
ein at leaſt that independance of a pi 
Wich a man, who hopes for no favours, x ge- 
fietally has. It is poffible indeed they may 
feel yout coolneſs towards them in a work 
; ht: for recoflecting the immenſe ſums o 
you have ſpent in the defence of the 
Getiniatis, * and Portugueſe, and i in- 
deed of almoſt all the other nations of Eu- 
S 
e fas  Whity, into the wars 
of theſe aliens to jive a fanciful balance 
f power, and that too with a profuſion of 
blood and money on has a arto6d Fo, 
toe; but repine at, and grudge the expenc 
© defevdiag your bre ren, and your ef- 
ſential ei intereſts in America. It 
is diy difficult for an Engliſhman t to ac 
t for this conduct upon the common 
neiples which actuate the world; . 
the Americans! 


oi imagine they ſee the e grounds 
>The miniftry of Great Britain,” they f "lay, 
g taken up with the more af ducus Hts 
fairs pf Germany, and the ſtruggles of par- 
ties at home, neglected America; the 9 
F HR Wor Ude wn ined France 1 


you 


NI e 
8 Hi OK 10 Thin could hp Eaten 
who, 4 immedia jatel Wt ſeeing i 
| thought £4, neglecta civitas: — 
The war, * undertaken for the 
of 5 your, eſſential, intareſts, was, 
with vigor, and its conſequential ſucceſs. gave 
you a lg to demand much more than the 
ofigi inal objects of it. e 
had Feen themſelves to the utmoſt, : asi 


«pl ke cauſe wy were. — 
ves tha Peace wan en- 
abled t them to ou! their ſr cl- 
bling and extending their trade, hi 

Had been almoſt ruined 2 the.courke 


the vac but unhep pily 9885 
ho. ceaſed eint France. aod-pain, | 


uw 


1 79 591 enemies of Great Britain, bur 
e eee eee 
e at once 
Floh of our fellow ſubjects in America 3 
te « e map made on a large ſcale, we 
ng. th em ſeated on an extenſi ve continent, 
which 1, we heard, nature had dane much for, 
and Which | we dreaded, leaſt. time inp; 


eſtabliſh into an empire of dangerous, 

ſequience : we ſaid we had Me Tr 
ſake of America, hn would one 

or other be the | urope : and 


for the 

4 7 the blood we had ſhed A f 
viper, which would ſting. us to Thus, 
8 of our fellow ſubjecta, we n 


— . 
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| of whit we had done; and, — of the 
ſtrength which ſecurity from future encroach- 
ments would naturally increaſe, it was de- 
termined; fay the Americans, to keep the 
colonies in that kind of nce which 
i occaſioned by weakneſs and poverty, and 
not in that ſubordination and obedience 
which ariſes from gratitude and the een 
tary duties of children to parents. 
. 11 is this ſyſtem of policy, founded on oup 
and diſtruſt, that is the ground of 
the preſent diſcontent in America; for no- 
thing can be more- natural, than that jea- 
ljouſy and diſtruſt on one ſide, ſnould pro- 
duce on the other the ſame bad and illiberal 
- qualities, to the interraption of the moſt cor- 
dial ern e Bas the Age 
ee i 
I. ig to this licy they jnipute the ruin 
; of the»Sp is poiy they Pb royal navy of 
Great Britain acting in the ſpirit of the Guarda 
Coſtas'of Spain. It is true indeed the im- 
of this conduct was ſeen when we 
found it muſt ultimately affect ourſelves; 
and, therefore, though the act is till in 
force, the execution of it is ſuſpended; but 
the condition of the Americans is bad in- 
deed, for the blow aimed at them, took 
; * the dagger r N rankles in 
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bo — rimour'of quarter adden ou pets 


| ate houſes, * * ſtale plea of neceſſity, 


15 * whach 
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which: may beurged, and generally. is | 
jaſbify:therwonſt actions ; the erecting | 

law oourts; the eftabliſhing of an arm. 
when all danger of an enemy is removed; 
the reaſons. which are generally urged ſor 
laying taxes on the colonies, namely, that 
the war was, undertaken; on their accounts 
that Great Britain is exhauſted, and that 
America is enriched. by it, and thereſbre 
— pap pay its — ſhare, havg 
greatly, and given tham fears 
which: make them jealous of every ſteꝑ 0 
take. They inſiſt, if ever Great Britain had 
2 war pecularly her own, the laſt was ; her 
eſſential and not fanciful intereſts being deep- 
ned in it; and that it was as little 
undertaken for America, as that you ſent 
forces tu Portugal for the ſake of —— 
dom: they deny that Great Britain was ex- 
hauſted by it, notythſtanding her pretended; 
or even roal want of maney the pretended 
want Was raifed by the: a of party and 
C the real one was Owings 
not tu a decay, but increaſe of trade, which 
your unparalleled ſucceſsoccaſioned, demand: 
ed greater capitals than uſual. They declate 
they exerted themſelves to the utmoſt they 
were able; that their public and private 
debts, and the deſtruction of their. inhabi- 
tants, ſhew it ;. and that as they are obliged 
to conſume the manufactures of, Great Brew 
tain, they actually, * not named 1 
e 


| | 2 5 1 

Kris is L540 112 2 
the: py an} way tax vikich Si laid 
on Great Britain: 5 
I mention theſe n of their; 8 
ſent uneaſineſs without any endeavour to 
ſhew their | reaſonableneſs ; but I muſt beg 
leave to inſiſt, though it ſhould be allowed, 
the war was undertaken merely for the ſake 
of the Americans, and that — had not 
eontributed one farthing to its expence, yet 
that laying taxes on them is contrary. to 
found policy, and the'obje& Great Britain 
had in view in eſtabliſhing colonies. 
The firſt conqueſts and acquiſitions made 
by the Romans, were made, like thoſe of 
the Tartars, in a ſpirit of union, who adopt- 
ing or - blending themſelves with thoſe 
_ whom they had lately ſubdued, fixt their 
foundation on — firm baſis of one inſepa- 

rable intereſt. | 
But as pony as the Nene found their 
empire ſufficiently ſtrengthened to enable 
them to act offenſively, to the diſturbance of 
the whole world, they poured their armics 
into all quarters, and conquered it, for the 

ſes of avariee and ambition. The ob- 

ects they had in their view were, the glory 
of the Roman name, and the plunder of 
the reſt of mankind, for the ſole benefit of 
the Roman people. 


The colonies eſtabliſhed | by the modern 
European nations, in uncultivated and un- 
*Eivilized ep have had two apparent 
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views; the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian 
religion, and increaſe of dominion: Theſe 
objects are generally ſet forth in alb their 


commiſſions and charters, and the firſt of 
them was impiouſly aſſerted by the Spa- 
niards, to ſanctify the moſt dreadful inhu- 
manity; the reſt of the European nations 
have had more religion, than to make uſe 
of the ſword, to inculcate the doctrine of 
the true God. England in particular hath 
acted in this reſpect with real widow and 


ty. HOT” 
The extention of 3 the aches 
objee which the European nations had in 
view in eſtabliſhing. colonies, ſeems, con- 
fidering the times when they were under 
taken, to imply the — of arbitrary 
power; for — of Europe then po- 
ſeſſed, or claimed, the moſt abſolute autho- 
rity; all acquiſitions therefore, however 
made, 9 peculiarly to them; colo- 
nics in particular, being undertaken by com- 
miſſions from them, ſeem to have been 
ally eſtabliſhed for their uſe and be- 
nefit; and ſo perhaps, ——— the ſpi- 
rit of our laws at in time, they really 
would have been, even in this country, if 
the nature of our government had not 
changed, or our ſovereigus had not diveſted 
themſelves of thoſe powers, which the com- 
mon laws of the land yore mene over new 
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But 46, Englimmen could not: be allurcd 


to leave theit native homes, to labour in un- 


cultivated countries, without a full ſecurity 


for the enjoyment of thoſe liberties, which 


they had a right to from birth, the fulleſt 


aſſurances and moſt ample conceſſions were 
made to the adventurers; for their encourage 
ment in ſo arduous an undertaking. 

45 By theſe charters and grants the ſettlers 
of the New World were as free, when they 


ctoſſed the Atlantic, as they had been in this 


ifland ; but as new - diſcovered countries and 
acquiſitions were the immediate property of 
the crown, and conſequently ſubject to its 


immediate government, the liberties which 


the inhabitants of them enjoyed, it is 
pretended, muſt be conſidered as mere 
conceſſions from the crown, and not 
as they are in this country, indepen- 
dant thereof, and coeval with preroga- 
tive iĩtſelf; but ſhould this be the caſe, the 
liberties of the colonies cannot be infringed, 
for the crown has parted with all means 
of oppreſſion, by granting them every: right 
for the ſupport of civil liberty, which this 
country enjoys; and as theſe grants and 
ſuppoſed conceſſions have been made vo- 
luntarily, for the encouragement of a brave 
and laborious people, they muſt have at 
leaſt as much force and validity, as thoſe 
which have been extorted and demanded in 


the field of battle. ö 5 1 


. The 
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Phe extenſion of dominion thierefore, 
which is one of the expreſſed objects of out 


eftabliſhing' colonies, cannot mean an uns 


controuled power over ſlaves, but a domi. 


nion founded on freedom; and not founded 
forthe purpoſes of ambition and vain glory 


of a monarch, or a partial regard to this f | 


that country, but for the eſtabliſnment and 


extention of the commeree of the” ; Britiſh 
dominions. | * 0 


Here then is an ellential Altered be- 


tween the colonies eſtabliſhed by the Eng- 
liſh,” and the countries which were con- 
quered by the Romans; the firſt were com- 
—— of freemen, leaving their native 

es to extend its commerce for the pub- 
lic good; the latter went over nations for 
the ſake of plunder and vain glory: the re- 
turns which one country claimed from 
thoſe, which were ſubject to it, were tri= 


bute and ſervility ; but that which the other 


hath-generally expected, are a liberal obe- 
dience, filial affection, and thoſe advantages 

which the balance of trade gives, for the 
beneſit of oth countries; I fay for the be- 
nefit of 40th countries, becauſe Great Bri- 
tain being enriched and ſtrengthened by it, 
is better enabled to give that protection 


which-.the colonies have a right to expect 


from r. 
The Romans acted conſiſtently when they 


treated the conquered provinces with rapa- 


city 


[$8] 
city ahd inſolence for not being compoſed 
of Romans, but of aliens and enemies to 
the Roman name; they were ſubject to the 
will of the conquerors; Rome was itſelf 
alone; and therefore, diſregarding the com- 
mon rights of mankind, ſhe endeavoured 
to ſubdue and plunder the reſt of the world 
for her ſole aggtandizement. 

But the conduct of Great Britain n 
to proceed on different principles; for as 
its colonies ''are compoſed of Engliſhmen 
and freemen, they ought to be treated as 
ſuch—the intereſts of the mother countries, 
and its colonies, are inſeperable—no par- 
tiality for the benefit of one to the prejadice 
of the other ought to be admitted; and their 
mutual advantage can only be obtained b 
the ſources of trade, enriching the ſeyeral 
channels through which it flows. | 

It is then by trade alone that Great 80. 
ain, acting in a ſpirit of true policy, will 
endeavour to draw the wealth and produce 
of America to herſelf; all other methods 
will deſtroy the object for which the colo- 
nies were eſtabliſhed. If the Americans 
indeed, poſſeſſed of valuable mines of gold 
and filver, or a lucrative'commerce, ſtil} re- 
tained more than the ballance of trade drew 
from them, ' Great Britain might, perhaps, 
TY with ſelf-intereſt, take the over- 
But the fact eee all their 
Ce and produce now centers here in the 


way 
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way, of trade, and therefore the ſyſtem of 
_ taxing them is diametrically oppoſite to the 
real, benefit of the nation in general, though 
it may ſerve the purpoſe of a temporary ex- 
pedient.— The Treaſury may ſwell a little, 
but commerce will ſhrink to nothing. 
But it is better for the nation, that the 
riches of the Americans (if they have any) 
ſhould paſs through the accompting- houſes 
of the merchants of London, than be paid 
in at his Majeſty's Exchequer at Whitehall, 
A miniſter will propagate a different doc- 
trine ; he may, perhaps, wiſh to make the 
colonies a convenient property, to ſupply 
his want of popularity or knowledge in the 
reſources of the kingdom; and reaſons may 
be given by him for this kind of policy, ſuf- 
ficient to impoſe on the generality of the na- 
tion; but it is probable the Americans will 
never be ſatisfied with the exertion, of this 
kind of power, and ſubmitting to it with 
reluctance, will reje& it whenever they are 
able. And, indeed, howevet ready we may 
be to eaſe ourſelves by. taxing them, and 
reaping apparent emolument at their ex- 
pence, we ſhall ſoon. repent of our partia- 
lity ; for however weak and wicked a future 
miniſter may be if this ſyſtem is adapted 
and purſued, the ſpirit of liberty will exert 
. itſelf in vain againſt him; for pretending 
hereby to ſecure the dependency of America, 
he will himſelf become independent 185 the 
ni 
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Commons of Great Britain, by the eaſe and 
facility with which he will raiſe the neceſ- 
ſary ſupplies. | MY 

Cromwell, though an arbitrary ruler, 
and Charles the IId, a neceſſitous Prince, 
purſued, in this reſpect, the true intereſts 
of, Great Britain; for notwithſtanding the 
extravagance of the one, and deſpotiſm of 
the other, they plainly ſaw, that real power, 
and ſubſtantial and permanent wealth, could 
only be attained through the channels of 
commerce, and that there would be a ſuffi- 
cient fund eſtabliſhed for diſſipation and 
corruption, and the higheſt power exer- 
ciſed, by rendering the trade of the colonies 
ſubſervient to Great Britain; and therefore 
Cromwell had the ſagacity to plan, and 
Charles the good ſenſe to adopt the famous 
att of navigation, which the Britiſh colonies 
have to this time dutifully and implicitly 


obeyed: for though it has reduced them to 


a kind of political ſlavery, yet being founded 
on the ſoundeſt policy, they have ſubmitted 
to it with chearfulneſs and affection to this 
country; and ſo long as they do ſo, you need 
no other evidence of your ſovereignty over 
them; for let any one conſider the nature 
of it, and he will find it the ſtrongeſt mark 
and badge of ſubſerviency and dependence. 

Let then the mutual, which is the real 
intereſt of Great Britain and her colo- 
nies, be promoted, by conſtantly N 
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the true object for which the latter were eſ- 
tabliſhed, and let us not cut down the tree 
to get at the fruit. Let us ffroke and not ſtab 


the cow, for her milk, and not her blood; can 


give us real nourijhment and ſtrength 5 and for 


this purpoſe, let the {þrrit of the act o na- 
vrgation (for ſound policy has long ſince 
varied from the letter) be ſtrictly adhered 
to; and then, however flouriſhing the com- 
merce of America may become, either by 

ovyn efforts, or by the judicious encou- 
ragements and boutities given by this coun- 
try, the whole advantage thereof muſt ulti- 
mately center here, and that without diſ- 
content and diſturbances, to the honour and 


ſatisfaction of his Majeſty, and promotion 


of the public good. 
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